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PREFACE 


For some years during T\’hich the Tniter has been 
engaged in the training of teachers, there has seemed to 
be a dearth of mat-erials in textbook form which could 
be used to give students any rounded or complete Anew 
of the scientific foundations of the new teaching. It is 
true that considerable was available in scattered form. 
The philosophy might be gathered from several texts. 
The psj^chology was to be found in still other volumes, 
but verj’’ seldom in a form which might be regarded as 
psychology actually applied to the problems of teach- 
ing. Other material was so diflBcult of access that its use 
was hardly practicable for college classes. If any attempt 
were made to present the modern point of \dew, it be- 
came necessaiy' to send students to the library to read 
many references in numerous texts and magazines, a 
plan not extremely suitable with limited library facil- 
ities. 

Again the writer’s own ideas of teaching had been 
revolutionized first by some years of study under such 
pioneer thinkers as Baglcy, Kilpatrick, and Thorndike, 
and further by careful studj^ and obsenmtion of new 
classroom procedure in experimental schools in different 
parts of the world. He found himself not entirely in 
accord with all that he saw. Nor did the theory ad- 
vanced by some seem adequate as a foundation for 
method. 

It was with all of these circumstances in mind that 

vii 
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the present book was written. In it an attempt has been 
made to present the accepted teachings which are gov- 
erning the newer schoolroom practice and to formulate 
a theory which would be, to a certain extent, basic to 
progressive teaching in all of the particular forms in 
which it is proceeding experimentally. 

The writer believes that the greatest hope for the 
improvement of public schools lies in giving the best 
possible training to an adequate supply of well chosen 
teachers. This book is offered with the hope that it may 
make some contribution in that direction by proriding 
material to be used in training teachers to carry on in 
newer ways in public schools. 

In the preparation of this book the author has become 
indebted to many for their help. He wishes to acknowl- 
edge the courtesy extended to him by teachers in many 
parts of the world, who have allowed him the privilege 
of risiting their classrooms, of talking with them, and 
learning from them. He wishes to take the opportunity 
to thank the teachers under whom he has studied, many 
of whose names recur again and again in these pages, for 
the wider life they have given him and for the light they 
have thrown on the educative process. He is particu- 
larly grateful to Prof. William H. Burton of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Dean Paul Klapper and Prof. Egbert 
M- Turner, of the College of the City of New York, 
and Prof. W. C. Bagiev, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University for reading this manuscript and giving invalu- 
able guidance in its revision and reconstruction. 


A.G.M. 
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CHAPTER I 

CON^'ENTIONAL OR VITAL EDUCATION? 

Current criticism of the educative process. Throughout 
the mass of criticism that is monthly showered upon 
the schools tliere seems to run a common clement. Every- 
where, framed in one concrete charge or another, comes 
the complaint that the w’ork of the schools is not properly 
related to the life of the community. The business man 
says that the school product is irresponsible, lacks initia- 
tivij and common sense, is unfitted rather than fitted by 
the school to take part in active business life. The artist 
maintains that the average individual is untrained to 
participate in or appreciate tlie aii/ and music of the 
community. The scientist-inventor cries out against a 
lack of familiarity with common natural materials and 
processes. The moralist finds a lack of developed char- 
acter, W’hich alone can prevent the misuse of training 
and the turning of the results of science to selfish gain. 
The schools arc being continually arraigned to meet 
the charge that education has become divorced from 
living. 

As eridence that this criticism is not superficial it may 
be well to call to the witness stand some of those W’ho 
are qualified to speak on the subject. The fii-st to be 
chosen is our man of the w^orld, “a manufacturer of steam 
pumps, w'ho enjoys playing the cello, sailing a boat 
along the New England coast in summer, and passing the 
W’intor in California”; certainly, then, a man who knows 

1 
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Homething of the world by first-hand acquaintance and 
who seems to know, in addition, something of “places 
clammy with routine and barred with eflaciency tests, 
and stale with the taints of modern industrial competi- 
tion and the conventions of the social ritual.” Hear his 
indictment.^ 

Instead of the schools in general being sources of social 
irrigation and refreshment, they have remained more or less 
fruitless in their respective communities; very’' interesting to 
look at, because filled with such wonderful potential, such 
gorgeous opportunity, but unfertilized and fruitless. 

There are leaves, and much noise of leaves, but the leaves of 
the school tree are not for the healing of the nation. Why not? 
What is this sterilization, this deadly fungus, which attacks 
the plant and pre^^ents it from i>ouring out young men and 
women of such incandescence of soul and intelligence of mind 
and heart that two generations would purify the earth? 

Here is one man who sees in the schools something 
very far removed from the life and needs of society. 

If, however, such a statement is more than mere rhet- 
oric one will hope to find an occasional school man who 
entertains something of a similar feeling. The next wit- 
ness to be called, therefore, is an English schoolmaster 
of exceptional insight. He has gone a step farther than 
most and has put in practice in his school methods of 
the nature of which many have been talking inactively 
for years. So unusual has been his success that he has 
set forth the story in three hundred pages of fascinating 
reading wherein we find the schoolmaster essentially 
agreeing with the manufacturer of pumps.^ 


Y&oman, Shackled Youth (The Atlantic Monthly Press, 
1921), p. 2. 

*H. Caldwell Cook, The Play Way (Frederick A. Stokes Co.), 
pp. 343, 353, 356, and 349. 
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^ If the now facing j'ou in school are to be educated for 
life, trained to cope the difficulties and to realize the 
duties which will confront them in the modem world, then 
the s>’stem on wliich our schools are organized must in the 
first place be wrought in keeping ^^tll the social and economic 
conditions which obtain at the present time, and, further, 
both schoolmasters and their pupils must liave an imderstand- 
ing, a ver3^ real and practical understanding, of the state of 
public afiairs, if they arc to act rightly as citizens. 

The educational sj'stem has in fact not been cvohdng at all, 
it has been congealing. And now it has become clogged, stuck 
fast. The educational system has ceased to be educational. 
Consequently we cannot look for reform tlirough minor ad- 
justments. The suggested improvement of which we have 
heard do not go to the heart of the matter. We must have 
an upheaval. 

We appeal to the overleamed schoolmasters of the public 
schools to consider that education must recognize a closer 
connection between the life and work of the little men at 
their desks and the life and work of their fathers in offices 
and behind counters, and in fields, factories, and workshops. 

. . . And when the course of your instruction has come to 
an end and your pupil goes out into the world, what can he 
make of the world? Nothing. The world makes him. He can 
do nothing against an all-surrounding influence. If you have 
given him an ideal course of education and he has profited by 
it, he may protest in words; but, if ho is to live, he must 
eventually give way to deeds. 

If school studies and life in the v'orld of the present day 
cannot be made to overlap and intermingle that they may bo 
considered truly consecutive, there must be something \sTong. 

The third critic to be cited is the ^^Motlier^^ who speaks 
with words of true motherly zeal. As she writes to the 
“Schoolmaster*^ she aims to point out the educational 
superiority of the free life of her “Peter’* to that of the 
children in a routine schoolroom of a great city.^ 

’Anonymous, A MotJicr^s Letters to a Schoolmaster (Alfred A. 
Ivnopf, J922), pp. 6 and 9. 
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His [Fcfcr^s] monnnj^s have been spent at the /5oa, at the 
miiscimis, at the Aqiiari\nn, on the top of a "bus ridin?; a!x)Ut 
town, over on the Palisades hunting butterfly or at home 
building a Tailv;ay bridge with his steel structural toys, or 
painting the scenery' for a play which ho and his friends arc 
soon to give in public performance. ItV a picai-ant round for a 
little boy, and much more in keeping \rith his desire? and 
interests than is anything in your ecliool, and certainly much 
more instructive! . * . 

Of course, upon that last point you will want to argue again 
with me, just as you did the other morning, when you would 
not be satisfied to lot me take him home until he had sho^vn 
you that he actually' does know enough of your school subjects 
to pass a creditable exaimnation for y'our Junior High School 
department . . . but at the door of your seboolhouse I must 
draw back, — and sadly, though you believe me to be antago- 
nistic. For you have built but a poor temple to seradee to these 
free ideas, and your rites and rules mock at and deny' the 
promise and high opportunity' which the land’s law itself so 
generously offers to children. You call what you have '^thc 
proudest of the democratic institutions of our country/^ I call 
it a travesty'. 

It may be a surprise to some to find that, together 
with the cry of these three, may be joined that of the 
professional educator,^ who say’^s: 

Very generally’', the curriculum has consisted of the material 
found valuable in carrying on life activities in the best way, 
but it has been presented apart or separate from the uses 
which it serves in these life pimsuits. 

The school’s problems were those of developing a small num- 
ber of skills in interpreting symbols and aypressing meanings 
by their use — treading, spelling, writing, number, drawing, 
music; memorizing the content of some textbooks as in geog- 
raphy, history, and science; and of conducting some manual 
actmty to develop dexterity^ and to aid in the understanding 


*P. G. Booser, The ElemerUary School Cxirriculum (Macmillan 
Co., 1921), pp, 1 and 2. 
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of some ideas and principles, as by Troric in laboraton.", shop, 
and garden. Many of these dements, processes, and principles 
used in carrying on the real actmties of life were induded in 
the curriculum, but ivithout relatioiiship to the activities them- 
selves. It was assumed that if this content were learned in an 
orderly sequence of steps in school the pupil himself would 
see the rdationship of its respective parts to definite life situ- 
ations and use these as needs called for them. But the results 
of a curriculum which so completdy isolated the content and 
metliod of school experiences from out-of-school life have 
shown that this assumption is not adequately vahd. 

It is quite clear from these quotations, and they are 
but tj'pical of manx' others, that their authors, all cap- 
able and informed indhdduals, are at one in voicing 
the criticism that the present-day schoolroom is an arti- 
ficial arrangement. The testimony in each case is to 
the effect that the educative process is cumbered with 
traditional ways of doing things. All agree that the 
schooling which many cliildren of to-day are receiving 
is mechanical, formal, and isolated from the real life 
of the great world for which it is part of its duty to 
prepare these children. 

Few informed indi^dduals would be likely to differ 
from the edict thus set forth. The professional critic, 
however, sees the matter in an entireh’ different light 
from that in which it is seen bx" the lay critic. The lat- 
ter is inclined to be both surprised and alarmed. He 
realizes that there are wrongs to be righted and^ flutters 
about in rhetorical fashion, alternately satirizing ana 
tdlift-ing the schoolmaster. Such conduct is the fruit of 
ignorance. One who knows the history of the present 
day public school will have litUe but praise and com- 
mendation for the public schools, admiration and ^3^ 
pathy for the schoolmaster. So far from being surprise 
to find the schools of to-day as they are, he will mar\^ 
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that they arc not u*or 50 . So far from beinj: alnnnccl and 
distrc^Hcdy he will be encouraged and hopefuL He wil! 
sec that the condition'^ in the school vrorld are not due 
to the perv*er?ity of school men, but to the rigidity of 
circumstances beyond their control. He will realize that 


the veiy' changes which he so passionately advocates are 
dear to the hearts of many of the teachers themselves. 

Then might we hope to find that the energies so 
ardently directed against the schools would be used to 
better purpose. Instead of criticizing the schools, the 
reformers might do belter to campaign in their behalf. 
Instead of telling the teacher of shortcomings she realizes 
better than he does, he might beseech the public to free 
the teacher’s hands to carr>^ out her desires. The schools 


of to-day suffer not so much from ignorance ■udthin as 
from inadequate support from the very^ public which is 
first to criticize. It is in the historic growth of public 
education, not in the per^’ersity of the schoolmaster, that 
the seeds of the disorder may be found. 

^ Historic ^uses of formal schooling. Alodem institu- 
tionalized chilization has brought about an educational 
condition that is unnatural. The concentration of popu- 
lation in large cities, the consequent development of 
present-day in^itutions, the growth of industrialism and 
labor have produced radical changes in 
modes of living. Society has responded to these changes 
ng t e adjustment kno'svn as public education. 

There are several facts to be noted concerning public 
e uca ion "^ich go far to explain present educational 
con lona. The first of these is that public education 
IS a inodem movement. Although people have lived for 
oim years since the days of Adam, and children 

timn ™ one way or another all of that 

time, public education, in the sense in which we know 
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it to-day, did not develop until very recently. The 
reason for this is, of course, that the causes which 
brought about the movement did not previously co- 
exist because they are intimately connected with the 
growth of what are knovTi as the modern nations. 

The growth of public education is closely related to 
this development of modern nations. It is clear that 
free state supported education for all could not develop 
before a philosophic basis to support it was worked 
out. That theoretical foundation was found in the prin- 
ciple of democracy® which in its pme form is charac- 
teristic of the modern state. But the presence of such 
democratic ideals would not alone be enough to provide 
for the modern system of public schools. The organiza- 
tion of the modern states was necessary for its admin- 
istration. As these states sprang up and national life 
crystallized, there arose state systems of public schools. 
Thej’’ came about in response to a recognized need for 
a loyal state-supporting population. In autocratic states, 
like Prussia, the schools became the means of building 
a thrifty government-supporting people, in democratic 
st.ates the schools aimed to provide an enlightened 
group of patriotic voters. Thus the school was devel- 
oped as a part> of the national organization of modern 
states and like them is of rapid gro\\iih and recent 
origin. 

This recent development of public education becomes 
extremely clear when the actual dates of the setting up 


• la Prussia it was, however, an outgrowth of the policy' of the 
benevolent despots. After her defeat by Napoleon at Jena, under 
the inspiration of Fichte, Prussia turned to education as a means 
of reorganizing the nation. See S, P. Duggan, A StuderU^:s 
hook in the Hhtori/ of Education (D. Appleton & Co., 1927), 
p. 372. 
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of sj’stcms of public education^ arc con^^iderod. The 
great education laws of France all fall well within the 
last hundred years. The Primary Education Law of 
1833, enacted under the July Monarchy was the first 
to organize a national system of primary instruction 
in that countr}". The Law of 1850^ set up, for the first 
time, a single state system with a Ivlinistcr of Public 
Instruction at its head and a Superior Council of Public 
Instruction from wdiich he was to take advice and with 
which he di\ided supreme authority.® It was not until 
1882, however, that the first of the Feriy' Laws abolislicd 
fees in the public primaiy* schools. 

In Prussia the administrative s>’stem in the pro\dnccs 
and counties was established b}^ regulations issued in 
1817 and 1825.° It should be noted, however, that al- 
though these schools were in part supported by fees 
or taxes levied upon the county school association, 
nevertheless, every child in attendance was expected to 
pay a fee.^° It was not until the law of 1888 that fees 
in the primary schools were abolished.^^ 

The development of the present sj'stem of education 
in England was extremely slow.^- “The education of 
his children continued to be the private concern of the 
parent up to and long after 1800.” ^Movements toward 
general education in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century were entirely philanthropic so that up to the 
thirties “England had done nothing as a government 
in the direction o f the establishment or support of any 

*By public education is here meant free, compuJsoiy, state- 
supported education. 

’ Bf. Reisaer, Nationalism and Education (Macmillan Ck)., 
1922), p. 55. 

‘Ibid.f p. 71. ^ Ibid ^ p. 201. 

^ Ibid., p. 130. « Jhid^ p. 230. 

"" Ibid., p. 134. « Ibid., p. 242. 
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form of public elementary school.” For the next forty 
years the government distributed parliamentary grante 
according to regulation until the Elementar}’^ Education 
Act of 1870 was passed. Even under this act, however, 
elementarj" education was not free. It was not until 
1891 that an act was passed which provided that free 
education in government aided schools could be de- 
manded by parents for their children.^^ The Education 
Act of 1902 marked some advance but a satisfactory 
system has only since the war been outlined in Eng- 
land by the famous Fisher Act of 1918, which has not 
been completely enforced.^® 

While, toward the end of the eighteenth century, there 
was in the United States, especially in New England, 
an educational tradition, nevertheless, the states had not 
created any special administrative machinery for the 
supervision of education. It was not until 1812 that 
New York created the office of State Superintendent 
of Common Schools, but the office was discontinued in 
1821.^® During the period from 1828-1861, however, most 
of the states had provided for some official head of 
public education throughout the state and the public 
schools had, in practically all the states, been made 
free.^^ It may thus be seen, that while children have 
been educated through all human history, the particular 
mode of education which is used to-day is of recent 
and rapid origin. 

These conditions of development have placed upon 


K. H. Reisner, Nationalism and EducaUon (Macmillan Co., 
1922), p. 2S4. 

P. Duggan, A Student's Texihooh in the Hietory of Edu- 
cation (D. Appleton Co,, 1927), p. 402. 

’"Reisner, op, cit., p. 3S1. 

Ibid,, p, 398, 
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the educators of the last centurx’ a peculiar and a hca^T 
burden. They were faced with the twofold problem 
of keeping pace with the a!armingl_v rapid groivih of 
the movement and at the same time’ of securing fin.an- 
cial support from a somewhat reluctant public. In the 
first place, education, which had been hitherto rather 
haphazard and for tlie chosen few, had to be provided 
lor t le total population in the .‘^hort- period, compara- 
tively speaking, of one hundred years. The great prob- 
ems of present-day education had to be worked out 
with extraordinary- speed; educational legislation was 

modified; systems of national 
and ^ate organization were constructed; problems of 
organization and administration were VTCstlcd mth. Then 

° ^ of providing trained teachers, 

and finally the initiation of the modem science of cdu- 
cation. Is it any wonder that tho.=e who have had 

to take a 

Tintr arduous labors of construction, arc only 

thpv h ° workings of the great machine 

they have created? 

been ^ financing this great machine have 

ivith "tiv ^’^orld civilization, burdened 

difficulf’f^cW ^ ^0^^ ^ot have been any-thing but a 
Evervwhp ^ principle of state support. 

fjnlnl too much to do and 

ZX'Z:" ™ as 

educational more could be expected of the 

educational men of the past century? 

shoul™S mi that the public schools 

be accomnliahpd^- ^ onticized. That so much should 
at The educatn +n time is to be wondered 

battles to fiSt Tf g^"*'^ation have had great 

t^attle. to fight. It IS only to be hoped that such strides 
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will continue to be made; that the schools so nobly 
built in hast-e will be modified and developed with equal 
zeal in days to come. 

The development of educational traditions. A^ edu- 
cators set themselves to work under the very definite 
and limiting restrictions just referred to, the}’’ evolved 
various devices for meeting the situation. It would not 
be convenient to examine all the movements which were 
instituted or all the schemes devised to this end. There 
are, however, several which are t 5 ’‘pical and by an ex- 
amination of these it vdll be possible to see the formaliz- 
ing effects which followed as a direct result of tho con- 
ditions just outlined. 

As typical examples of the way in which makeshift 
schemes have conventionalized and mechanized the edu- 
cative process mention may be made of (1) the New 
England traditional schooling, (2) the system of pay- 
ment by resuits in Engiand, and (3) the monitorial 
schools of Lancaster and Bell. As each of these cases 
is developed in the following pages, it may be seen 
how the limitations of educational zeal by necessary 
baste and poverty of resources introduced into school 
life certain stultifying and deadening characteristics. 

1. Early education in New England, One of the earli- 
est proAdsions for education made during the colonial 
period was the so-called “ dame school .” The rigors of 
pioneer life made it difficult for mothers of families to 
give any attention to the teaching of their children. 

; As a result of this the children were sent to schools 
j kept in kitchens, garrets, barns, or any other available 
\ space and presided over by a school dame, matron, or 
I maiden lady, in such time as she could spare from her 
•housework. Ignorant as such teachers necessarily were 
' of either subject matter or method, the curriculum nar- 
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I rowed itself to reading and writing, and the schoolroom 
became a mere aggregation of children.^® 

But the English Puritans who migrated to New Eng- 
land between 1628 and 1640 brought 'udth them English 
institutions, including an established tradition of local 
schools. So it followed that similar schools were set up 
in New England towns.^® The curriculum of these s choo ls 
was largely determined by the narrow religious concep- 
tion of life entertained by the Puritans. Reading was 
considered necessarj^ for all, in order that the Scripture 
might be read. Writing and sometimes arithmetic formed 
part of the school work. All phases of art, however, were 
avoided and the only science was that of the false nat- 
ural history and demonology of beliefs and traditions 
preserved from the past. Thus the New England Primer 
an smnlar texts became the materials, and discipline 
the method of education. So was saddled on the schools 
f ^ narrow curriculum consisting chiefly 

■ three R’s,^® the uncompromising and impoverished 
textbook, the methods of individual recitation, of mem- 
onzation, and the rod. 


OnA 'results” in England. The Revised 

de of 1861 set up in England a system which is 
known as _pa^nt by results.” The essence of the 
Parliamentary grants to elementary 
of V, ^ distributed according to the number 

stanrlnril^^ ^ passed examinations of a 
y the education dep artment. Eor every 

^‘^erican PvbUc School (Macmillan Co.. 

(HoughL Miffin Co.,? 919 )‘: SUites 

^Reisner, op. ciL, p. 262. 
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child six years of age who passed the three examinations 
eight shillings were paid to the managers of the school; 
for a child^s failure in one of these three tests one third 
of the total amount allowed for him was deducted. 

The effect of such an arrangement upon the elemen- 
tary school soon became clear. The curriculum was 
limited to reading, writing, and arithmetic, the subjects 
for which grants were paid, and method was largely 
determined by the necessity for excessive drill in these 
subjects, ‘*The whole arrangement was ridiculously 
simple, and educational administration was reduced to a 
question of arithmetic. The child became a money- 
earning unit to be driven; the teacher a sort of foreman 
whose business it was to keep his gang hard at work.^^ “ 
In addition to this the system instituted a series of child 
examinations, which persists in many sections up to the 
present. 

3. Lai^castrian schools. The distinguishing characteris- 
tic of the Lancastrian schools introduced into England 
toward the end of the eighteenth century was that a 
single teacher Conducted a school, usually a very large 
one, through the medium of monitors chosen from the 
scholars themselves. In 1805 the Lancastrian method 
was introduced into New York,-* and in 1819 Joseph 
Lancaster himself was in charge of the model Lancas- 
trian school in Philadelphia. 

A description of the work of a boy^s school taught 
by Thomas Walter in the city of Philadelphia is given 
in the Annual Report of 1829."^ 


p. 2S1. Quoted from Education Department Report, 
1860-61 (England), p. 281. 

^C. C. Ellis, ‘^Lancastrian Sriiools in Philadelphia,” Juniata 
College Bulletin, April, 1909, p. 1, 

p. 21. 
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After a short time thus occupied the scholars leave their 
seats and arrange themselves round the room, in classes, of 
not more than nine each, standing in semicircles for the pur- 
pose of reading. The lessons used by all except the eight higher 
classes are printed in large type, and pasted upon boards, 
vrhich are hung on the wall; the upper classes read in books. 
The boys are classed according to their proficiency; the whole 
school being divided into twenty-three reading classes; and 
twice in a month at regular periods such changes are made as 
the progress of the pupil requires, . . . Each of these small 
divMons is committed to the care of a monitor, selected bj’' ^he 
master, under whose superintendence the operations of all are 
conducted. When the reading has been conducted for a suitable 
time, the scholars return to their seats and the greater part 
commence ciphering. The younger hoys who have not begun 
to learn arithmetic write upon slates in large hand from copies. 
There are twelve ciphering classes, each having a monitor. 

. . . While most of the scholars are engaged in arithmetic, or 
in writing on slates, a part, consisting of about twenty-four 
write in copy books. 

An idea of the method used may be gained from the 
regulations adopted by the Society for the Free Instruc- 
tion of Female Children in Philadelphia.^^ 

The first class is to be those who are learning their letters, 
the^'^are to have a copy placed before them as A or c and 
their sand bring smoothed by the monitor, they are to copy 
the letter; when that is handsomely made another is to be 
placed before them, and so on until the whole alphabet is 
learned; both capital and small letter, are now to be printed 
from memory which after they can readily do they are to pass 
into the second class. This class is to be further exercised in 
learning the alphabet by calling them up and pointing to the 
letters which are suspended before them — 

The second class is to be taught to spell by printing in the 
sand. The IVIonitor is to spell the word as ab, etc. 


"C. C. Fills, ‘T/mcastrian Schools in Philadelphia,” Juniata 
College BuUelin, April, 1909, p. 11. 
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One more report of the workings of these schools may, 
on account of its satiric sting, indicate some of the 
deficiencies of the monitorial system.-® 

. . . schools where the young idea was to be developed in 
penmanship by scratching with sticks in a sand bath, and 
showing educational agility by quickly erasing the crow tracks; 
developed into arithmetic by the doleful simultaneous chant 
of the multiplication table in which neither school, monitor, 
nor master could detect one intelligible sound, developed into 
poetry and morals by howling in horrid groans certain doggerel 
ballads or Lancastrian hymns; schools where the baby of five 
was the all-sufficient teacher of the baby of four — 

The only true argument ever advanced in its favor was its 
cheapness. It was cheap, very cheap! Sand and rattan were its 
chief outlay — 

It is not difiicult to see tliat the vrovk of these schools 
was mechanical; that the subject matter of the curricu- 
lum was the inexorable three R^s. The method w’as that 
of memorization, and order was maintained by rigid 
measures. Yet tlie Lancastrian system held sw’ay for 
years in the schools of the most important cities of the 
country. 

Results of this traditional educational development 
The effect of the restricted development indicated by 
these tliree examples is clear. There remains to the 
schools of to-day a heritage from the past century, a 
heritage which is not all good and which still con- 
tains certain unfortunate characteristics incidental to 
the conditions under which the schools have devel- 
oped. 

To one who would understand public education it is 
extreinel}’ important to be able to recognize conditions 
and methods which are due to historic accident. Other- 

*^Ibxd., p. SI. 
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TOse there is a danger that snch conditions and methods 
may be regarded and cherished as the results of valuable 
experience. What, then, can be gathered from the pre- 
vious accounts as to ways of doing things that are tra- 
ditional rather than valuable? A consideration of the 
three examples of educational development with the 
question in mind will draw attention to (1) modem 
methods of institutionalized schooling; (2) dispropor- 
tionate emphasis upon certain subjects in the curriculum, 
notably reading, writing, and arithmetic; (3) formalized 
methods of teaching; and (4) routine school manage- 
ment. 

1. Institutionalized schooling. The Lancastrian schools 
described here show in an exaggerated form the result 
of the attempt to handle a large number of children 
with inadequate equipment, and an insufficient supply 
of trained and accomplished teachers. The school must 
be turned into an institution and so formalized that 
the great problem of the school man is less that of the 
teaching process and increasing!}^ that of school admin- 
islxation. But although the conditions which brought 
this about have, in a large measure, passed away with 
more generous support of the schools, nevertheless pub- 
lic-school systems even to-day, especially in the large 
cities, are burdened by the cumbrous processes of school 
adininistration. In a lai^e city high school in such a city 
as New York, teachers to-day complain that so arduous 
^ the duties of keeping records and making reports 
that their clerical duties interfere with their professional 
^cquent are the interruptions of the actual 

esion period that artistic teaching is seriously ham- 
pere certain sections of the country administra- 
tive zeal secures school building which are elaborately 
equipped hut staffed by teachere of indifferent training. 
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So in many ways the schools have become rigidly 
organized. 

Even countrj^ villages and towns are burdened by 
mechanical organization. In many a rural village 
tliroughout the countrj" one ma3’' enter a primary grade 
on the hottest day in June and find children sweltering 
over thumbed copies of winter texts, while the window 
sill is decorated vdih dandelions and flags better knovm 
and enjo3"ed in meadow or on river bank. But tliis insti- 
tutionalized teaching, like institutionalized cooking, is 
carried on to the detriment of the product. The important 
thing to realize is that such schooling is traditional 
rather than natural and should not be valued or pro- 
tected in and for itself but only to the degree which 
happens to be expedient. 

2. All wjpovcrished cunicubnn, a. The Tyrann}’ of the 
Three R's. No tradition seems to be more firmlv” fastened 
upon the schools and upon the public than the idea, 
that the main object of the elementaiy schools is to 
teach the children reading, writing, and arithmetic. Dren 
before their arrival in kindergarten man3^ children are 
sedulously prepared to recite that unintelligible jumble, 
the alphabet, and to sound the spelling of their own 
names. These formulas are regarded as the open sesame 
to a liberal education. The school once entered, the 
teacher is expected to increase tlie jingles in number 
and complexit3\ 

The idea which it is here intended to emphasize is 
that this public adoration of the three R’s is not due to 
their actual primar3’' importance in the educative pro- 
cess, but to the circumstances in the development of the 
curriculum of the e]ementar3’’ school. On every side cir- 
cumstances have seemed to conspire to place unwar- 
ranted emphasis upon these elements of subject matter. 
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Early attempts at the end of the ^Middle Ages may be 
regarded, in a sense, as the forerunners of elementary 
education. These attempts, as a result of the philosophy 
of the time and the practical necessities \rhich molded 
the schooling given, emphasized the branches imder dis-' 
cussion. The religious movement of the Reformation 


made a necessity’ for reading the Bible the reason for 
teaching reading, while the pioneer life of the time 
called for figuring. It has already been pointed out that 
the Lancastrian system had a similar result, as had 
the system of payment by results in England. Thus 
history has placed the elementary-school curriculum 
under the dominance of the tool subjects. 

The result of this unfortunate emphasis has been an 
impoverishment of the school curriculum. Even such 
subjects as geography and history were for a long time 
excluded from the school program. It is but recently 
that the arts are beginning to take the important place 
which belongs to them, while problems of health and 
character are only now coming into prominence. The 
ur ening of school hours with excessive and wasteful 
drill on the so-caDed fundamental processes has been 
one of the causes which has brought about a poor nour- 
ishment of national culture. 


Xo claim IS here made that reading, -writing, and arith- 
mehc^are not important. It is not even denied that they 
are oi primary imprartance. One of the most prominent 
educators in the country has gone so far as to make 
e ement, owever, that music might be considered 

as most fundamental subject in the schools, and 

_^any to support him in the educational 
^ here made is that the monopoly of 
reading, wnting, and arithmetic 
ha.e held in the past is due, not to their fundamental 
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importance, but to the circumstances which governed 
the growth of the present curriculum. 

6. Organization of School Life in Terms of Subject 
Matter. As a secondary outcome of the dominance which 
reading, writing, and arithmetic hold over the elemen- 
tary school has followed the widespread system of organ- 
izing school work in terms of subject matter of the 
course of study. Such organization has come about as 
a result of the fact that the mind tends to arrange 
materials in logical order. It might be said that the 
intrinsic nature of subject matter is logical. Hence it 
has come about that the schools have been organized 
in logical fashion. So far all is well. An unfortunate con- 
dition arises, however, when an attempt is made to make 
this logical organization the order of procedure in pre- 
senting and teaching subject matter. 

Such an organization in terms of subject matter is 
not essential to the teaching process, but is one of the 
traditions of school teaching which has become fastened 
upon it by scholarly minds, whose zeal for classification 
and organization of knowledge has carried them too 
far. Logical compendiums of facts are like valleys of 
dry bones into which must be breathed the breath of 
life. How can this come about except by the organiza- 
tion of school life in terms of life, in terms of human 
conduct? 

c. Subject Matter Separated from Life. The result of 
such a subject-matter organization of school work is 
to separate the activities of the schoolroom from the 
practical affairs of cverydaj’' life. Consider, for instance, 
the impractical way in which the matter of temperature 
is presented in the ordinary geography textbook. For 
each separate country" it is given a separate paragraph 
under some such remotely interesting category as Cff- 
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mate. In everyday life things are otherwise. A New 
Yorker contemplating a vacation trip to Bermuda would 
be interested to know that the a%’'erage July tempera- 
ture of Bermuda is 73.3 degrees. Again, one^s whole 
attitude toward the Arctic is changed by reading Stef- 
ansson^ statement^* that the mercury drops lower in 
Montana than it ever falls at the North Pole; that 
hundreds of species of flowering plants flourish under 
the hot Arctic sun. Such things are of interest, but the 
isolated facts of temperature as sometimes presented 
in geography lessons have little value, and the study 
of the ordinary geography book usually leaves many 
erroneous impressions as to the actual relations of tem- 
perature to human activities. 

3. FoTTnal methods of teoching^ Another characteristic 
of school life which is the direct result of the way in 
which the public schools have evolved is found in for- 
malized methods of procedure. Such conditions of school 
life as those ^which have been previously described have 
had their ob\dous effect in overemphasis upon the use 
of textbooks, routine methods of recitation, and other 
formal ways of teaching. 

a. Misi^e of Texts. One of the characteristics of formal 
^ teaching is to be found in slavery to the textbook and 
-Its order and mode of presentation. The dominance of 

e subject-matter conception of schooling is evidently 
re ated to the use of textbooks containing logically organ- 
ic materials of instruction. It has been considered nec- 
past to place in the hands of the many 
um^ ed teachers who have had charge of the schools 
a digest of the materials and subject matter of the dif- 
toent grades of schooling. The t extbook was, in other 

Stefansson, The Friendly Arolio (^facmillan 
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Tvords, the most direct intermediary between the makers 
of the curriculum and the children in school. 

Excessive reliance upon the textbook and upon its 
order and method is therefore but another of the tra- 
ditions of school-keeping. Although the older conception 
still persists widely, nevertheless the modern teacher 
of ability usually regards the textbook not as a rigid 
guide but rather as a reference book. 

6. Individual Recitation. The continued dependent use 
of textbooks is intimately connected ^Yith the method of 
individual recitation. The isolated private recitation of 
the lesson to the toacher, which was characteristic of 
early colonial schooling is of this individual type, but 
more than that is included in the term as here used. 
Reference is also intended to its direct descendant in 
methods wddely current to-day. In many a classroom 
an individual child is called upon to recite his spelling 
or reading or history, while the remainder of the pupils, 
being familiar with the subject matter involved, sit 
by as passive listeners, sometimes critical, but seldom 
interested. 

This type of teaching is not true to the nature of 
a social group, such as the schoolroom should contain. 
One individual pupil is occupying the attention of the 
teacher while the remainder of the class is inactive and 
hence unimproved. Such work tends to encourage such 
false modes of learning as rote memory and production 
without comprehension. It is but a further example of 
routine teaching. 

c. Child Examinations. Such methods and circum- 
stances could not but culminate in systematic examina- 
tions. This is not the place to enlarge upon that unnatural 
practice, the traditional examination. Its results in the 
misguidance of the teacher’s energies, in building a false 
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conception of the aim of education^ and in distorting 
method have meant untold hours of wasted human en-. 
ergy. The superiority of the present-day achievement 
test is as yet not widely recognized, and teachers still 
“examine’’ their charges nine times a year throughout 
the six years of the elementarj’' school simply because 
that is the approved custom of the past. 

4. Routine methods of school management. It is read- 
ily recognized that these historic ways of doing things 
are directly related to one another. The adoption of 
one part of the system naturally commits the teacher 
to another. Consequently the institutionalizing of school 
life and the mechanizing of materials and methods of 
teaching was necessarily associated with routine methods 
of school management. In order to conduct a school- 
room decently and in order it became necessary to form 
a series of “schoolroom habits,” These habits sometimes 
took the form of stajiding up straight and holding your 
book in position in a way unknown to human kind out- 
side the schoolroom, or of marching two and two in 
perfect order without even a whisper which is to be 
witnessed nowhere else but in the penetentiary. 

It is not here intended to minimize the importance of 
schoolroom habits, when those habits are the customary 
and necessary hobits of sodol intercourse. It is, how- 
ever, intended to point out that many of the routine 
methods of school management are arranged to enforce 
order rather than to develop orderliness. 

When a system of school organization is set up which 
is at variance with the natural life of children, it be- 
com^ necessary to compel children to conform to it. The 
friction of the educative process becomes one of the most 
serious problems of teaching. Consequently there arises 
a necessity for discipline, frequently exercising itself by 
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means of physical force. So the child learns to keep 
the law for fear of the consequences instead of keeping 
it by habitual moral response. 

Thus, much of the formal routine of the ordinary 
schoolroom which at first glance seems to be the foun- 
dation of order, is another characteristic of the inherited 
system. Routine is undoubtedl}^ necessary, but it need 
not be of the unnatural, artificial kind which is due 
rather to a recognized system of teaching than to the 
actual life needs of a group of children. 

Recent scientific education. The existence of such tra- 
ditional ways of teaching will help in realizing that the 
educator who advocates newer ways is no mere faddist. 
The public school system is a mushroom growth. For a 
generation efforts have been chiefly directed to the 
emergency needs of education. It is only within the last 
few decades that school men have been able to pause 
in their constructive efforts to look about them. Now 
they have begun to make inventories, to consider their 
verdict. For the first time are they able to attack the 
problem of education tipon a scientific basis. 

In summary it ma^’’ be said that the scientific edu- 
cator differs from the ordinary layman in several ways. 
An appreciation of the actual historic causes of the 
present situation enables him to realize that many of 
the present characteristics of school life, so far from 
being precedents, are accidental rather than essential 
to the educative process. He is not surprised to find 
that the schools are as they are, but rather recognizes 
that the situation is the result of direct and unavoid- 
able historic causes. Furthermore, an understanding^ of 
the causes thrown light upon the nature of the remedies. 
Changes and improvements should go on in a carefu 
and scientific rather than in a haphazard way. The 
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true basis for the determination of educational procedure 
is not precedent. It should rather be found in the actual 
nature of the factors of the educative process, the child, 
the curriculum, and the teacher. It is hoped that the 
following pages may set forth a clear and accurate idea 
of those factors and indicate some of their relationships. 

The differences between the traditional and the newer 
type of school are many and diflScult of explanation. 
They may be sj’mbolized, however, by the difference 
in the mere external appearance of the schoolroom of 
the past, and the new schoolroom, such as may be seen 
in a modern experimental school in large teacher-training 
centres, and even occasionally in progressive school sys- 
tems. 

Many of us are only too familiar with the old- 
fashioned schoolroom, a dark and dingy place, lighted 
by an insufficient number of windows, with plaster black- 
boards in a state of defacement and perhaps of disin- 
tegration. The stationary desks are carved and marked 
with innumerable initials and facetious designs, the fruits 
of hours of idleness. How well the writer remembers his 
own desk in the seventh-grade room which he attended, 
just such a room as has been here described. It was 
a desk scarred with numerous trails or tracks. Tlirough 
these tracks leaden shot could be pushed by the hour, 
shot which had been dignified to the condition of ^'sheep** 
and^ half of which were transformed into “black sheep” 
by immersion in the inkwell. If an inconsiderate teacher 
saw fit to interfere with such serious business, the sheep 
were quickly removed to large subterranean holes dug 
in the lower part of the desk, to rest securely in their 
fold. There were also labors over a paste of chalk and 
ink, which was used to fill the somewhat numerous cav- 
ities in the desk top. So was one enabled to alternate 
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the duties of ^^shepherd’’ and ‘‘dentist.” Tliat school- 
room, Tvith its unattractive, barren appearance is still in 
use to-day. 

In contrast may be placed a third-grade room in one 
of our modern experimental schools. It is a bright and 
sunny room, for its whole side and rear walls are com- 
posed of window lights. These are hung with movable 
cloth curtains supported on poles by rings, so that any 
suitable degree of illumination may be obtained. The 
blackboards are of slate, and low enough for the chil- 
dren to reach them. The floors are of hard wood, pos- 
sibly with a small rug or two. The woodwork is attrac- 
tively varnished and good prints or the children’s own 
paintings hang upon the walls. The seats are not fas- 
tened to the floor but may be moved from place to 
place as needed. Hanging near the window is a canary 
which does its cheery part when the children sing 
together. An aquarium stands where the light shines 
through its green waters. Plants, ferns, and various green- 
ery decorate the room. In the comer stands the piano, 
and the victrola occupies a convenient spot. ^ 

Here and there about the room may be seen a doll’s 
house or two. They are poor looking things, indeed. 
The chimneys are askew and the windows are crooked. 
True enough— but the little fingers that formed them 
grew straighter and the muscles stronger. In anot er 
part of the room a table is ready set for the dolls tea- 
party. The china on the table was decorated by e 
children, the doilies woven by them. Near by is t e san 
table, and what is this upon it? Surely none less than 
Robinson Crusoe himself. Here visibly before us is the 
log house constructed of small pieces of woo , i we 
look closely, we may even see the footprints of t e man 
Friday ! On a separate table, or shelf, lie the supp emen 
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tary readers, always ready to beguile m idle moment 
with tales of “Jack the Giant Killer” illuminated by 
Jessie Wilcox Smith, or “Robin Hood” illustrated by 
Wyeth. 

Between these two types of schoolroom there is a 
world of difference. One is barren and uninteresting, the 
other alive and happy. One is traditional and accidental 
in its origin, the other is based on the idea that the 
best preparation of living is right living. 

That belief is the underlying theme of modem teach- 
ing, Such a conception of schooling as right and natural 
living has a direct and important bearing upon the edu- 
cative process. Should such a belief be true, many tradi- 
tional ways of school-keeping should be modified. If such 
modifications are to be made many problems arise as 
to how they shall be conceived and carried out. What, 
for instance, is the bearing of such a conception on the 
function of the teacher? How does it determine the activ- 
ities of the child in school? How may it conform with 
established principles of good teaching? What modifica- 
tions will it demand in customary method? Such ques- 
tions, and many others immediately arise. Some attempt 
will here be made to discuss them. The following chap- 
ters, then, attempt to present a scientific view of the 
factors of the educative process, first of the child, then 
of the environment, and of the teacher. Fxirther reference 
will be made to methods of relating these factors and to 
certain other significant matters. 


Problejiis for Class Discussion 

the class any verbal or written criticisms of 
scnools which you have heard or read recently. To what extent 
were they justified? 

2. Think of any teaching you recrived in elementary school, 
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nnd indicate any aspects of it which seem to you to have been 
largely traditional. 

3. Describe the appearance of any modem elcmentary- 
echool classroom which you have vdsited. What did you see 
that you would not have seen in an old-fashioned school? 

4. If you had been bom in the same social and financial 
circumstances a hundred years ago what elementary educa- 
tion would you have probably received? Secondary? College? 
A thousand years ago? Three thousand years ago? 


OuT-oF-CiiAss AcnvmES 

1. Visit a modem elementary-school classroom. Take notes 
on appearance, equipment, activities of the children, activities 
of the teacher. 

2. Ask your parents or grandparents to tell you in detail of 
their elementary schooling. Their secondarj'’ schooling. Their 
college training. Make a written account of w'hat they tell 
you. It may be useful as a record. 

3. Read the article '*The American Elementary School*' by 
W. H. Kilpatrick, in the Teachers College Record, March, 
1929 and compare the point of view set forth with that of the 
present chapter. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE CHILD AS AN EDUCABLE ORGANISM 

The primarj’' factor in the educative process is the 
child. This is not a sentimental statement, but a logical 
one. Education does not exist for the teacher, or for; 
the curriculum, but for the child. Neglect of this funda- 
mental principle has frequently occurred in the past. 
Many educational errors have been due to the fact that 
the curriculum was wrongly taken as the starting point 
in practical education. A formal predetermined curricu- 
lum was arranged and to it the child was conformed. 
There followed various wrong conceptions of the child. 
In early colonial days, for instance, children were not 
only regarded as untrained, but thej’^ were also consid-. 
ered to be depraved, '^steeped in sin and guilt, the heirs 
of hell.” In the France of Louis XIV children were 
thought of as miniature adults and were taught to mimic 
their elders in all the curious and unnatural ways of 
the court. The_present-day scienti^c jittitude ^toward * 
teaching indicates, on the other h andi_thgb^any_sound [ 

^on^ptib o'er ’education must be ^ based, on Imowledge of; 

the_cfiiia; 

Scienfifically the child must be considered as an organ- 
15?* This is not, however, the popular conception. T e 
attitude of the general public toward children is often 
colored by a severe distrust or a soft sentimentality. 
These two extremes are illustrated respectively by t le 
severe home discipline of fifty years ago and the a se 

29 
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picturization of angel children on the screen to-day.^ A 
true conception of child nature depends not upon social 
attitudes but upon accurate knowledge. The child is not 
to be regarded as a pathological or abnormal adult, or 
as a sainted and unstained pilgrim from another world, 
but as an organism with scientifically observable char- 
acteristics and tendencies to right and wrong. The ten- 
dencies which are put to a use which meets with social 
approval will be considered right, while those which are 
put to a use which is disapproved will be considered 
wrong. 

Since a knowledge of the nature of this organism must 
govern any attempt at enlightened teaching, it is profit- 
able to consider just what science has to teach in the 
matter. Recent studies in biology and psychology have 
thrown much light on the subject. In order to outline 
their contributions a brief, clear presentation of the 
structure of the nervous system is necessary. 

The structure of the nervous system.^ All changes 
in the individual with which education is concerned, 
except those purely physical ones, such as nutrition, 
sanitation, and health, are effected in and through the 
nervous system. For practical purposes this nervous 
system may be considered under two heads, the actual 
structure known as the connection system and the con- 
nections between the parts of this structure, the synapses* 
For the practical purposes of this discussion it may be 
said that changes in the individual take place by means 
of the connection system in the synapses much as tele- 
phone messages cause changes in the human mind by 
means of the wires but in the individual telephoning. 

.. should be read with reference to the diagrams, for 

It IS otherwise incomplete. 
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These two parts - of the nervous system will here be 
considered separately in order. 

The connection system. There is far more actual 
knowledge of the connection system than of the synapses, 
^luch of this knowledge is the result of actual study 



DIAGRAM SHO\SaNG PARTS OF NERVOUS STSTBJ^I. 

of the tissues by dissection and other neurological or 
biological methods. Such investigations have shown that 
the total connection system may be divided for purposes 
of convenient study into five parts, the nerves, the spinal 
column, the medulla oblongata, the cerebellum, and the 
cerebrum. Each of these p arts, which may be observed 

* It is recogniced that this distinction is arbitral'. It is^ made 
for convenience in exposition. Categories are largely subjective 
and without exact counterpart in nature. 
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in the accoinpan 3 ring diagram, vrill be considered sep- 
arately. 

1. The jxniction of the nerves. The nerves are the 
parts of the connection vrhich cany impulses 

from any point of stimulation inward to the spinal 
column or from the spinal column outward to some 
part of a responding organ. Their beginning points, or 
points of stimulation, are differentiated tissues which are 
affected by some special stimulus. The rods and cones 
in the retina of the eye, for example, are specialized 
ner\"e beginnings which are affected by light. The end- 
ing points, or points of response are differentiated tissues 
which effect some response. The endings of the motor 
nerve cells in the muscles are specialized nerve endings 
which effect miiscular movements. 

So infinitely complex is this system of nerves that a 
nerve impulse may be carried in through, the spinal 
column to the higher brain centers from any p>oint in 
the human body which is sensitive to a stimulus; or a 
nen.’e impulse may be carried out from the higher brain 
centers tlirough the spinal column to any point in the 
human body which is capable of making a response. 
Thus there is a complete system of connections from 
any sensitive point in the human body via the spinal 
column to an^^ other point of possible response. 

It seems improbable, however, that any ner\’e impulse 
can find its way from any stimulated beginning point 
to any responding end point directly, that is to say 
without passing via the spinal column. Thus it would 
seem that the nerves themselves are purely a system of 
connection and in them resides none of the phenomenon 
known as intelligence. 

2. The function of the spinal column, jMuch as one is 
tempted to hope, for the sake of lo^cal organization, 
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that the spinal cord has some clearly differentiated 
function, that does not seem to be so. The cord seems 
to share with the medulla the ability to direct an in- 
coming nervous impulse outward to an organ of response. 
The type of response which may be thus effected, how- 
ever, is of a very simple and definite kind known as 
a reflex, that is, a response like the sneeze or knee-jerk 
which is made directly to a stimulus vdthout the guid- 
ance of consciousness or volition. The particular reflex 
centers in the spinal cord are those for the limbs and 
part of the trunk. 

3. The function of medulla oblongata^ The medulla 
oblongata, or brain stem, seems to be functionally, as 
it is structurally, an extension of the spinal cord. This 
shared function may be better understood by consider- 
ing the responses made by a frog from which the cere- 
brum and the cerebellum have been removed by a simple 
operation. Whatever responses are made by such an 
organism must be controlled by the medulla and cord. 
If such a frog be suspended from a wire, it hangs inert, 
but will react instantly to simple stimuli. A touch of 
the toe of the fore or hind leg causes immediate vdth- 
drawal. A burn is rubbed vigorously by the nearest leg. 
If strong acid is applied to the skin, rapid and con- 
Auilsive movements of the leg are made, as if to brush 
off the irritant. A succession of electric shocks produces 
rigor of the muscles. Movements of this nature are called 
reflexes. 

The medulla contains the reflex centers for the head 
and also for part of the interior of the trunk, including 
the heart and lungs. It is the central controlling agent 
of such acts as the eye wink and those which are con- 
cerned in chevdng, deglutition, vomiting, sneezing, an 
coughing. In addition to these it controls three ^ery 
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important automatic centers, that T^'hich regulates the 
activity of the heart, that controlling breathing, and that 
determining the caliber of the blood vessels. The spinal 
cord and the medulla oblongata are thus organs of con- 
ductum and of refiex automatic action only, and, there- 
fore, not centers of the higher mental processes. 

4. The junction of the cerebellum. Consideration of the 
little that is known of the cerebellum leads to the opinion 
that it is concerned with the coordination of muscular 
movements. The fact that it is proportionately smaller 
in birds and fishes than it- is in apes and men seems 
to indicate that it is related to the locomotor powers. 
The actions of pigeons from which the cerebrum has been 
removed are vividly described b^* .Schrader.^ 

The hemisphereles animal moves in a vroiid of bodies which 
. • . are all of equal value for him. ... He is, to use Goltz s 
apt egression, impercortol. . . . Every object is for him only 
a space-occupying mass, he turns out of his path for an ordi- 
nary pigeon no otherwise than for a stone. He may tiy to 
c limb over both. All authors agree that thej' never found any 
difierence, whether it was an inanimate body, a cat, a dog. 
or a bird of prey viiich came in their pigeon's way. The 
creature knows neither friends nor enemies. In the thickest 
company it lives like a hermit. The languishing cooing of the 
male awakens no more impression than the rattling of peas, 
or the call-whistle, which in the day before the injuiy used 
to make the birds hasten to be fed. 

Thus the use of the cerebellum seems to be entirely 
motor. It- certainly has nothing to do with conscious 
perception. Consequently it may be assumed that it is 
nou intimately concerned with intelligence. 

5. The junction oj the cerebrum. The remaining higbcr 
processes of the mind take plac e in the cerebrum, the 

Wmiam James in Psychology (Henrv Holt & Co^ 

191o), p. 9/. 
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largest part of the central nervous system. Its gray out- 
side surface is called the cort-ex. Below the cortex lies 
the white matter of the cerebrum. 

The “thin, grayish, shirred rind, half a square yard 
in extent,” called the cortex, has long been regarded as 
the seat of human intelligence. It is a structure of mar- 
vellous complexity: a switchboard for the countless im- 
pulses which pass hither and thither throughout the 
organism. It connects directly and indirect^’' with eveiy’' 
other part of the nervous S3’stem. Therefore, the cortex 
has been called a projection surface on which every 
muscle and sensitive point in the whole body is repre- 
sented. 

The structure of the nervous tissue. Before going on 
to consider the sjmapse, it is necessary to indicate the 



KEURONES IN DIFFERENT STAGES OF DE\’ELOPMENT. 


In a, the elementary cell body alone is present ; in c, a dendrite 
is shown proiecting upward and an asone downward. (After 
Donaldson.) 


nature of the tissue of which the connection system is 
composed. Erom the spinal cord spring thirtj^-one pairs 
of nerves, each of wliich may be thought of as a cable 
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composed of thousands of fibers. These fibers either 
carry impulses outward from the spinal cord or inward, 
but no fiber carries both outward and inward impulses. 



When a nerve seems to branch it does not really branch J 
its fibers are parted. These fibers together with all the 

remainder of the connection system are composed of 
cells. 

One may think of this nerve and brain tissue as being 



A PHOTOGRAPH OF A CKLL-BODY OF A MOTOR XEUROXE IN THE 
SPINAL CORD AYITH NUMEROUS DENDRITIC PROCESSES AND 
THE BEGINNING OF THE NEURAXON. THE l^TTER PASSES 
FROM THE CELL-BODV AT THE LEFT-HAND SIDE AND RUNS 
ALMOST HORIZONTALLY TO THE EDf;E OF THE FIGURE. 

Aftor Starr, 21. Plate R. X 120 Diameters. 
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composed of the essential nen^e cells, called ncuroiies, 
and of a supporting framework of tissue with which 
we are not direct!}’’ concerned. The neurones themselves 
are the real conductile elements. Thej^ have been called 
the building stones of the nervmus system. For practical 
purposes, therefore, the connection system, brain, spinal 
cord, and nerves may be thought of as an arrangement 
of neurone chains of infinite and miraculous complexity. 

As neurones are specialized cells they have, in addi- 
tion to the usual biological characteristics of cells, cer- 
tain adaptations of structxnre which should be noted. 

A better conception of a neurone can be obtained 
from the above figures than from a verbal description. 
Every neurone is composed of a cell bod}’’ and several 
thread-like processes. The cell body may be round, oval, 
stellate, pyramidal or pear-shaped, of a diameter vary- 
ing from 10 to 150 microns. (A micron is a thousandth 
part of a millimeter.) Its cytoplasm has a faint granu- 
lar appearance, contains a conspicuous nucleus and nucle- 
olus and certain dark irregular bodies or granules. Tv’O 
names are used in referring to the thread-like processes, 
the dendntes (Greek: dendron, a tree) are short, many- 
branched offshoots, close to the cell body. Axones are 
long and comparatively straight. Particular attention 
should be called to the branched endings of these pro- 
cesses.^ 

The synapse. The actual, observed knowledge of the 
synapse is somewhat less than that of the connection 
system. In considering its nature it is the more neces- 
sary to fall back upon theorj’’. It may be said with a 

‘For further diagrams, sec E. L. Thorndike, EdwOThOTal Fsy- 
choloffu (Teachers (Dollege, Columbia Univeratj-, 1913), ^oi. i, 
Ch. siv. See also R. S. Woodworth, Psychologv (Henry Holt 6- 
Co., 1921), Ch. ii. 
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fair degree of safety, however, that sjTiapses qib the 
places of connection between the neurone cells. It is very 
difficult to describe these places of functional contact 
for little is known of their actual physiological structure. 
The essential truth is, that the complex chains of neurone 
cells which compose the connective tissue are not func- 
tionally continuous. There is some disagreement as to 
whether or not the end processes of the neurones, the 
axones and dendrites, come into actual physiolo^cal con- 
tact. At any rate, if there is any such contact there inu::u 
be some surface of separation. Consequently it may 
be well to assume theoretically that the ends of the 
newrone cells do not touch. Whatever be the nature of 
the connection between them the place where the con- 
nection is made, be it point, tissue, area, or whate^"er 
it may be, is called the synapse. 

Although little is known as to the actual physiolo^cal 
nature of the synapse there are theoretical assumptions 
as to its modes of beha^dor. It is supposed that it offers 
varying degrees of resistance to the neural currents. It 
is further thou^t that the synapse is itself modified by 
the passage of the nervous impulse. The first of these 
characteristics of the synapse is referred to as 'pertne^ 
ability, the second as modifiability. If the educability 
of the organism be considered to reside in the synapse, 
then the process of education must be determined by 
these two characteristics of permeability and modifiabil- 
ity of the synapses. 

Tbe nature of the nervous impulse. Before considering 
these two characteristics of permeability and modifiabil- 
ity attention may be directed to the nature of the nervous 
impulse. Concerning its actual nature little is really 
known. All that can be said is that it is a manifestation 
of life. Essentially it is a form of energy. In this respect 
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it is similar to the natural forces of gravity and elec- 
tricity. Since its nature is not known; it can only be 
defined in tenns of its effects. 

There have been some attempts to identify the ner- 
vous impulse with the electric current. Although evidence 
has been obtained which might support such n theory 
it seems likelj^ that, rather than being an indication 
of identity, this e\idcnce may point to a basic similar- 
ity bet^veen the two forms of cnerg>\ Older scientific or 
popular conceptions have regarded the nerves as con- 
duits which carrj' fluid pulses, or as cords to be pulled 
upon, such ns those wdiich govern the antics of marion- 
ettes. Such false conceptions have been responsible for 
misleading axpressions as “nerve strain” or “nerv^e ten- 
sion.” As a matter of fact, the ner\^e impulse is not 
appreciably exhausting to the fibers concerned in for- 
warding it, as nervTS themselves seem practically proof 


against fatigue. . 

Another widespread misconception with respect to le 
ncrv'ous current indicated by the phrase ' as quic ' as 
thought” is that no time is consumed in^ its passage. 
This is obviously false; in fact the velocity at w ici 
the impulse passes along the nerve has been quite ac 
curately measured. The rate of transmission in the nerve 
of a frog at room temperature has been calculated to be 
about 100 feet a second, that is to say, about the speed 
of an express train travelling seventy miles an our.^ 

Concepts basic to an understanding of the functioning 
of the nervous system. In order to think c ear y co 
ceming the nature of the nervous act it may e we 
isolate theoretically three concepts. If one las a ^ 
picture of the nervous sj^stem from cortex to nerve e 
ings as being essentiall}^ chains upon chains o neur f 
infinitely related to one another, the three o owin 
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cepts should make discussion simpler. The first is that 
of the nervous impulse as a form of energy , the second 
is that of the chains of neurone cells as connectioTis Tvhich 
bear the nervous impulses, the third is that of the syn- 
apses as variable bridges between the parts of the con- 
nection system. While such clear-cut conceptions may 
not be certainly and absolute^ correct the clarity so 
obtained may warrant the theoretical assumptions. 

Permeability of the synapse. It has been pointed out 
that 'permeability is one of the characteristics of the 
synapse. Permeability is that quality of the synapse 
in virtue of which the nervous impulse may pass across 
it from neurone to neurone. It may be considered as 
existing in various degrees according to the ease of con- 
duction of an impulse passing between neurones. Thus 
permeability is a variable quality which determines the 
passage of a given pulse of energy across the synapse. 
It may, then, be readily realized that thus the movement 
of currents in and about the neurone chains may be 
governed by conditions at the synapse. 

Several conditions have been suggested as being 
sible determinants of permeability. In the first place, 
the actual spatial distance between the ends of neurone 
cells may have something to do with the ease of con- 
duction across the synapse. Whether this be so or not, 
there may be some special condition of resistance. This 
might be considered as analogous to the resistance of 
different types of metal to the electric current. It seenas 
likely that some such condition exists and that it is 
related to chemical action in. the synapse. 

Furthermore, the permeability of a given synapse may 
vary from time to time. Thus certain cooperating con- 
ditions in the whole organism may be such that at a 
given moment a current may pass where it would not 
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have passed an hour before and vico versa. Thus, con- 
sequently, certain conditions in the synapse and in the 
whole organism may govern ncr\*ous action in infinitely 
variable ways. The nerve impulse may take any one 
of a thousand paths according to the temporary and 
permanent variations at ten thousand synapses. 

Modifiability of the synapse. The second characteristic 
of the synapse already mentioned is that of modifiabil- 
ity. Modifiability is that quality of the spapse whereby 
it is possible for changes to take place in permeability. 
It is conceivable that the organism might be so con- 
structed that the permeability at the various symapses 
would be a constant and unchanging propcrty\ Thus 
would a machine be constructed so that cvciy connec- 
tion would be permanent and the machine would work 
in a definite and reliable way. The nervous system is 
much more complex. At every place of functional con- 
tact temporary' and relatively permanent changes may 
take place. 

A child may be considered as having at birti ccr 
tain inherited permcabilitj' at the various 
throughout his nervous system. If the perineabi ity i 
not change the child would remain immature. As time 
passes, however, certain reactions with his cmironmcn 
produce alterations of permeability. The con ition o 
hunger produces a certain temporary increase permea 
bility' at the symapses concerned with eating an s^a 
lowing. When the child has eaten his dinner, ic per 
Hieability at these same synapses is decrease -o la 
the eating and swallowing movements do not ^ vO p ace. 
We say that the hunger has been satisfied, is an 
example of temporary' change at the sym apses, s 
child grows older he acquires certain habits of speecn, 
such as the saydng of **papa*’ and ^finama. T le permea 
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bilily of the synapses in the neurone chains involved in 
speech has thus been altered since birth and is more 
or less permanently changed for life. This is an example 
of relatively permanent changes at the synapses. There 
are also certain permanent changes due not to environ- 
ment but to inherited clmngc.s of growth and develop- 
ment, such as those concerned with the development of 
delayed instincts or those which mature after birth. 

It will be readily realized that the educability of the 
organism depends upon this property of modifiability 
of the s>mapse. Were the synapses not modifiable b} 
environmental conditions the liuman body would be an 
unalterable machine, like a w’atch or an electric car. 
Since this quality docs exist, however, it makes pob- 
sible an infinite variety of changes in the human body 
and hence in human conduct. Herein, then, lies the 
possibility of education. Education is a matter of pro- 
ducing changes in the permeability of the synapses. The 
infinite possibilities and opportunities of the educative 
process are dependent on that \dtal phenomenon, the 
modifiability of the synapse. 

Summary of the relations of the nervous ^stem to 
education. The presentation of the actual structure of 
the nervous sj^’stem has been made in order that the 
relations between it and the process of education may 
be made as clear as possible. Consequently a summary 
of those relationships may not be out of place here. 

With the nerves the teacher is not particularly con- 
cerned. Tlieir chief function from the standpoint of 
training is that of a series of connections with the 
higher centers. Modifications made in synapses of the 
nervous system are in all probability governed by the 
higher centers. 

The spinal column and the medulla oblongata, in ad- 
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dition to their function ns connection?, arc concerned 
^sith the various reflexes. Such reflexes as the cyewink 
and the automatic inovcmcnts of the heart are practi- 
cally unmodifiablc, a? the needs of the organism de- 
mand. Even tliough some of them may be modified 
by detemuned training such changes would bo beyond 
the interests or work of the teacher and do not arrant 
particular consideration here. 

The responses governed by the cerebellum, althouc i 
in all likelihood more easily modified than the pure 
reflexes, are not of particular importance to the ordinary 
school teacher. The coordination of muscular movements, 
particularly of the large motor t^^c, has little to do \\i ^ 
the work of the ordinar}’ schoolroom and is pro a } 
largely determined in the preschool age. It ma^ pro^c 
somewhat more interesting to kindergarten or p 13 sica 
training teachers, and may even have its impoitancc m 
the development of such fine motor movements as Uiose 
involved in pcnmansliip. Even such movements, how- 
ever, are largely governed by the higher brain cen crs. 

A consideration of the higlier brain, the cere rum, J- 
more important. Little is definitely known as to t c 
white matter of the higher brain so that it will De 
ncccssarv to give special attention to t le co c.’, 
outer shell of the higher brain. The 
long recognized as the physiological scat o ic ' 
intelligence. Here reside the governing po^ nrx-mic; 
and body whicli control and modify the 
centers. In the cortex cvcr>" other part o m n 
system is represented so that changes in le . 

a certain sense, arc those which govern ^ 

Thus have the cortical tissues an cspecia ' 

thus do they w'arrant, more than any ot ler pa 
organism, the special attention of the eac ler. 
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It remains to make a brief reference to the essentials 
of the nervous tissue, the neurones, and the synapses. 
While it might be reasonable to expect that these two 
elements would participate equally in the modification 
of the nenmus impulse a theoretical distinction is here 
made. It is supposed that the function of the neurone 
is conduction of the nervmus impulse while that of the 
sjmapse is modification. VTiether or not this be actually 
true is not certainly known. Even should it prove other- 
wise the symbolism involved is not likelj^ to ' be mis- 
leading in the principles here worked out. The two 
functions of conduction and modification certainly exist, 
even though they may not be so clearly differentiated 
physiologically. No further reference will be made to 
this theory but it will be hereafter assumed that neu- 
rones are concerned with conduction and synapses with 
modification of the nervous current. 

It may thus be seen that educating a child is educat- 
ing his nervous system. Furthermore it may be realized 
that educating a child seems to be the modifying of 
the permeability of the synapses in his cortex. There are 
many*, many factors involved in the cariying out of 
any such process in a satisfactory way, nevertheless, 
the fxmdamental fact remains, that the teacher in the 
schoolroom should be engaged in producing desirable 
modifications in the cortical synapses. 

The intelligence of the individual. It is a common- 
place to say that the individual is a complex of his 
inheritance and his environment. It is but an aspect 
of this truth to say that, from a psy^chological point of 
view, the intelligence, or mental efficiency of the indi- 
vidual depends upon his inherited mental capacity and 
his training. It is important to have a clear conception 
of just what these two elements of intelligence mean. 
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It is xiccci?sar}' for the teacher to have, if possible, some 
idea vhcrc the influence of inherited mental capacity 
ends and vlierc training begins, to understand, if pos- 
sible, what is the significance of inherited mental capac 
ity and what it depends upon, to know what training 
means, and what it may be expected to accompisi. 
Consequently these two aspects of intelligence vi o 

taken up separately.^ ^ i i « 

Inherited mental capaatih By inherited men a c 
pacitv is meant here an inherited or natn c aspcc 
mental ability, which is determined at birth 
modified by training. There are some who 
the existence of any such predetermined an prac ' * 
unmodifiablc factor in human conduct, lere is » 
however, to support the view which aclcnov c S', 
fact certain extremists, generally referred to 
ists, seem to go so far as to consider tha «s , --ij 
factor is the only one of importance. The vie 
is here set forth avoids either extreme, ^ 

that the individual intelligence is a inherited 

fixed factor which may be rcferrcc o _„f„i.red 
mental capacity, and a variable factoi n nc s 

^°Tl!cJe''Ecemt to be some physiological 
a distinction. Students who arc interested in 

‘Mnny ps>’cIiologists have moment in 

arntion is purely theoretical. We cann ^ ^ influences, 

the life of the individual actually “"Objected to the 

“Even though we find that a. group ♦ period of years, 

eamo environment (if that be ^ environment, ail that 

have lussimilatcd different amounta o . , .1 gtarted in with 

wo can conclude is tliat tlic children degree t-o which 

different potentialities, but wo do no these potentialities, 

the envimnment did or did not de^e lop tne^ ^ 

, . . Environment and training ^mst pla ujion 
ment before that equipment can bo r g 
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this e\adence should make themselves acquainted *vdth 
the presentation made by Woodrow^ who is the author- 
ity for much of the physiological material referred to 
in this section. Certain of this evidence indicates a cor- 
respondence between the counted nmnber of brain cells 
and the brightness of the indi\’idual. There is accord- 
ing to certain investigators a rough, though carefully de- 
tected, correspondence between intelligence and brain 
weight. It cannot be said that the brightest men have 
the heaviest brains, but nevertheless in the long run 
some correspondence has been discovered. Again, Ham- 
marberg, the Swedish scientist, has found a ^'clearly 
demonstrable and striking correspondence between men- 
tal deficiency and the number and deficiency in size 
of the neurones.^’ Emthermore, microscopic studies in 
human embryology have shown that after the third or 
fourth month of fetal life the number of cells in the 
cerebral cortex does not increase. 

Thus it would seem that the number of neurones in 
the cortex is fixed at birth and so a certain fixed factor 
may be introduced into the mental life of the individual. 
It is this factor which is referred to as inherited mental 
capacity." 

Microscopic examinations of sections of the cortex 
of mental defectives have been compared with sections 
from the brain of normal adults. Such investigations 
have revealed the fact that the number of cells per 
unit in the brain of the defective is much smaller than 
that in a corresponding unit of a normal brain. There 
is thus a physiological difierence between people of not- 


end DizUness in Children (J. B. Lip- 

pmcott Co., 1923). 

This ^ed factor may also be complicated bv an inh^ted 
degree of initial permeabiUty of ^map^ 
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able mental defect and normal human beings. While it 
cannot be said that no improvement can be made in 
the efficiency of a defective person nevertheless experi- 
ence vdth defectives makes it quite clear that a con- 
genital idiot could never be developed into normal 
individual by any series of experiences. Thus it seems 
that inherited intelligence is a most potent factor in 
determining human efficiency. T\ bile the number of neu- 
rones present in a person at birth may not absolutely 
determine his ability as a social unit it nevertheless 
places the indhuduaks attainments vdthin certain some- 
vrhat definite and significant limits. 

Therefore the teacher may regard anj' child m e 
schoolroom as an indhddual whose inherited menta 
capacity is of a certain fixed status. That is to sa\ 
the actual number of neurones, and hence of s} imp^e^, 
in the child has a definite effect upon the ultimate egree 
and nature of his attainments. 

It is of great importance for the teacher to ^ ^ ^ 
to recognize the relation of the indi'vd dual child to o e^ 
in this respect of inherited mental capacity. Some psj 
chologists have been animated By the hope of con^ uc 
ing mental tests for children which would measure in- 
fixed factor of mental life. When the movement for 
niental testing became established, the tests were re erre 
to as intelligence tests, and the assumption w..s ® 
by some workers in this field that what c^e - 
measured was the basic, inherited factor oi men a 
which is here referred to as inherited menta ^ Z'. 

It was* assumed that intelligence tests . e 

basic aspect of intelligence independent* o ^ ^ ;ri 4 -pU 
training upon total mental ability. The rccor s o 
ligence testing for a long time lent 
to this view for thej’ indicated a remar 'a e 
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mental pcnonnance in individual crimes in the earn*- 
ing out of of difTcrent typC5; mid in addition to 
ihh it S'OOB brennio clear tlml there were n inrirkahlc 
diEercncc5 botv.xen different individuals vdth re-pert 
to the difliculty of tl^e wiiirh ihvy v.'crc able to 

perform, even when the obvinii? and ab-cra*nb!e environ- 
ment and training of these different individuals Kcemcd 
to have been ver\'' similar. Funhennore, it soon became 
obvious that usually when two individual^ were com- 
pared at the age of six on entering schoo! and compared 
again eight year? later after passing through the same 
school svctcm that the laggard was still a latrgard and 
the bright child liad outstripped him far more signifi- 
canth' at the end than at the beginning. As a result 
some psychologist^ leaped to the conclusion tlmt a child 
was placed at birth in a certain category with respect 
to his intelligence, and in that catcgoiy* he was destined 
to remain through life, 

While the evidence which follows under the heading of 
training vn\\ be directed toward showing the inadequacy 
of any such ^^ew of intelligence, 3'ct there is an im- 
portant lesson to be learned from the state of affairs 
which caused the speciousness of the e\idence misinter- 
preted b}’ the determinists. This lesson is to bo found 
in the fact that so vcjy* influential did the effect of 
the inherited mental capacity of the individual prove 
to be, and its effect on mental life was found to be so 
important, that the eyes of the determinists were blinded 
to the presence of any other significant factor. 

But the making of mental estimates is not new. From 
time immemorial teachers have made rough comparisons 
between indi\dduals according to which they would say 
that Jack was '^brighter than’^ Jill. To-day teachers 
attempt to make more accurate and refined judgments 
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by the use of mental tests. Thus they vnW say that 
the “intelligence” of Jack is represented by some figure 
as one hundred, v,-hi\c that of Jill is represented only by 
seventy-five. Since the average pupil has been discovered 
to have an “intelligence” represented by one hundred, 
he, Jack, is considered to be normal, while Jill is some- 
what defective. The teacher is thus able to ^jcognize 
the fact that other things being equal Jill will ne^e^ 
do so well as Jack, and furthermore that this 
of Jill’s is no mean one, but one that is - 
and significant. Jack has a larger number of neurones 

in his cortex than Jill. . 1. 1 j 

It would be folly for the teacher to blunder on wdh 

out recognizing such clear differences, le g 
bright child and the congenitally dull « “ced d^^^ 
fcrL treatment for their places in society must ^be 
different. Furthermore the problem o 
grms-th of the intelligence of the chi of 

prove to be a verj' different one rom the problem o 
guiding the mental gro^rth of the bnsW 
teacher who recognizes the impo ance o . 

factor in mental life will be each 

accuratelj- as possible what is the men u .^^hich 

child in her care. A knowledge o le inher- 

the ability of the children maj epen difference 

itod mental capacity may make ^ 
in the teacher’s attitude toward and treatment of 

could be educ^^^^ 

cidal than to regard inherited men a Infinitely 

only otl.» factor of 

SiZiitn: : Lea to 

portant the inherited capacity of 
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hirnHelf and to society^ the teacher mvist accept it as it 
iSy and can do nothing to increase or modify it- With 
the training of the indiriduaL however, the teacher is 
immediately and directly concerned and by it the natnre 
cf society is largely determined. 

By the training cf the child is meant the change in 
the icdividtzai due to the sum total of environinental 
inSnences upon him since birth. Just as there was some 
evidence to indicate that theie is a physiolomcai basis 
for thinMng that there is a fixed factor in mental life. 
so there is evidence of a physiologicai basis for the as- 
sumption that there is also a variable factor, which 
may be called training. It is an observed fact that al- 
though the neurones of the cortex do not increase in 
mnnber. they do increase in size and complexity. It has 
been found that such neurones alter in shape, size, and 
the number and length of their fibers in the ascending 
scale from lower to higher animals. Again growth changes 
have been observed by the microscope in increase in 
dze, shape, and texture or the neurones and in the num- 
ber and structure of the fibers. It is thus reasonable to 
suggest that throughout life changes may take place 
in the cortex due to the increase in size and complexity 
of the neurone cells. Such changes might result in the 
mcdificatioii of connections at the S3riiap5e5 and even 
in an increase in the number of synapses. 

As to the possibility of increasing individual eSciency 
by the modification of the permeability of the synapses 
it will appear from the previous discussion that it must 
be enormous. Thus may enviroxnnental conditions be- 
come extremely important in modifying the mental life 
of the individnaL 

The signiScarce for the teacher is not far to seek. 
The importanee of the teacher's function in mental de- 
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velopment becomes clear. Granted that the teacher may 
be concerned 'v\dth the modification of the permeability 
of synapses and also vdth increasing the growth of the 
neurone cells in the cortex, it may be recognized what 
are the infinite possibilities of school teaching. There 
are many educational corollaries, some of which will be 
taken up later. For the present it is suflScient to point 
out that while inherited mental capacity ma5’‘ be based 
on the number, training may be concerned with the 
complexity of the cortical neurones.® 

The growth of inteHigence. Does the mind grow^ 
through education? Does the intelligence of the indi- 
\ddual increase as a result of environmental influences? 
These are very vexed questions for which the science 
of education to-day provides no adequate answer. For 
some time the answer given to these questions by the 
determinists was tw. Recent!}^, howeA^er, facts haA^e been 
cited which some claim proAude evidence to the con- 
trary,^® It may not be idle to note that, if intelligence 
be regarded as in the present discussion, even though 
the fixed inherited factor may not grow, any grovrth 
which is brought about by training might produce an 
equivalent result. GroArth of intelligence might take place 
in one indhddual through training which might make 


*It should be noted that even without the phj'siological evi- 
dence cited the very nature of the concepts of heredity and en- 
A’ironment validates the idea of intelligence as a component of a 
fixed and a ATiriable factor. 

* Growth referred to here is not that which characterizes the • 
development from childhood to adulthood. In this sense the in- 
telligence grows just as the bones and body to a limit which 
comes at the end of adolescence. 

C. Bagley, DeterTTumsm in Education (Warwick York, 
1029). See FVeeman and Others, Scvenicenih Ycarhooh of 
the National Society for the Study of Education (Public ScEooi 
Publishing Co., 1928). 
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his intelligence equal to that of another individual vdio 
might have had a slight initial advantage in inherited 
mental capacitj*. In other vords, in the case of two 
individuals different relative amounts of inherited and 
learned capacity might produce the same final result 
in mental status of the two individuals. 

It is obvious that increase in mental ability may be 
of two types. The first would be an increase in ability 
to do an addiiionol number of complex tasks of equal 
dificuliy to those done before by the same person. In 
this sense a child able to read children’s stories, but 
unable to figure, might have his mental ability increased 
by being taught to do another set of tasks of similar 
difficulty, namely problems in the common arithmetical 
processes. The second type would be an increase in men- 
tal ability such that the individual would be able to do 
tasks which were of greater difficulty than any which 
he had been able to do before. It is difficult to ^ve an 
example here because of our lack of knowledge of the 
determined difficulty of tasks. There is evidence to indi- 
cate that the process of division is more difficult than 
that of addition. Perhaps, therefore, one might suggest 
as an example a hypothetical case in which an adult 
in some institution able to do addition but not division 
.should be taught to do division and derive the power 
to do other tasks of like difficulty. It is the present im- 
possibility of obtaining evidence that growth of the 
latter t 5 q)e takes place through education that has in- 
fluenced the thinking of the determirdsts. They seem to 
forget, that even if such growth in mental altitude 
does not take place, and even that is far from proven, 
yet there is another possibility. The increase of the 
width or breadth of the individual’s intelligence, the in- 
crease in his ability to do different complex tasks of a 
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difficulty within his mental altitude, must be regarded 
as an increase in intelligence, inasmuch as it produces 
in the individual greater social efficiency and increases 
his usefulness to himself and others. In other words, while 
so-called intelligence test-s may measure the altitude of 
the intelligence they do not measure its breadth, and 
so present a totally false picture of the individuaVs 
mental and social efficiency. 

The modifiability of the nervous system. Training or 
education is possible because the nervous system is modi- 
fiable. The ph 3 ’’sioIogical basis of such modification has 
been here set forth. The assured fact that such change 
does go on is a sound basis for great hopes from pub- 
lic education. The determinist who considers nothing 
but the limitations of the chiid^s temporary’' mental alti- 
tude is forgetting the fact that even though the indi- 
Auduars inlierited mental capacity may not be modi- 
fied, the individual may undergo vast and important 
changes. 

Whether or not a child attends school does not de- 
termine whether or not such changes go on. They go on 
somewhere and somehow, as a direct result of the re- 
action of his organism and his environment. No matter 
where the child dwells, “among the untrodden ways,” 
like Wordsworth^s Lucy, or in the city slums, the en- 
vironment will have its inevitable effect. Changes must 
go on, but they may be for better or worse. There are 
good changes and bad changes. It is the work of the 
teacher to see that the changes which go on in the child 
are good changes. Furthermore, the teacher may be very 
influential in securing these changes. By furnishing the 
child with a dedrable environment, one which calls 
forth specific responses of the right kind, the teacher 
may modify the child^s nervous system for the better. 
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The condition of the nervous S3rsteni. It would not be 
possible to modify an unresponsive organism. There is 
a temptation to think of the nenmus S3'st6m as some- 
thing passive. In its mere gross state that is, of course, 
so; hence the illusion. The ner\'ou 5 system is, in reality, 
nevertheless, replete with life. It is, as it were, bubbling 
over with acthit\', activity which is stored up and ready 
to be let loose. It is like a compressed air chamber in 
which the pressure within is ready to make the air 
rush forth at the first tiny opening. 

The energy which is stored up ready to be set free 
through the nerves is life. The ner\mu 5 system is alive. 
It is like a fuse ready to be set off, like an electric 
button that waits only for a touch. But nothing so gross 
is needed to awaken a neurone chain into action. A ray 
of light, a tick of the clock, an odor, a thought may 
serve the purpose; any of these separately or many of 
them at once. Whatever there be that has such an effect 
may be called a stimidits. 

We may isolate a stimulus from the total stimuli 
affecting the individual. When at dusk the electric light 
is flashed on in a skating rink, the children invariably 
set up a shout. We would be justified in saying that the 
flash of light was the stimulxis which awakened the re- 
sponse. So we may consider separately a certain special 
stimulus. 

On the other hand, it should be realized that, at a 
^ven moment, there are many circumstances surround- 
ing any organism which may touch off a response. For 
example, consider an old gentleman sitting, of an eve- 
ning, in a comfortable armchair before the fire. The 
storm is blowing without, the sleet rattling against the 
window pane. In the next room his daughter is playing 
and sin^g folk songs. He is somewhat weary at the 
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end of the day, and soothed by the gentle warmth of 
the fire he drops off to sleep; 5n five minutes heissnuffling 
and snoring mildly. Certain elements of the surrounding 
situation have taken effect while other elements have 
had none. His organism seemed to ignore the moaning 
of the wind, the noise on the pane, the loudness of the 
music in the next room. It responded to the gentle 
warmth, the 'weariness, perhaps to the rh}i»hm of the 
music. There were many elements in the surrounding cir- 
cumstances which might have affected the old man. Out 
of these only a certain set took effect. 

In the case of the children in the rink, and in that 
of the old man, the stimuli are spoken of as the sitim-- 
txoru The situation may thus be a single stimulus or a 
set of stimuli. It is to be noted tliat a given environ- 
ment may provide many situations to which the organ- 
ism may respond, but the organism generally responds 
only to certain factors or elements of the immediate 
environment. Any element or set of elements to which 
the organism responds ma}^ be considered as a situ- 
ation. 

Just because the nen^ous system is replete with life 
it is ever tingling to make responses. All that is needed 
to awaken such a response is a situation. The presence 
of any stimulus to which an organism is sensitive is all 
that is needed to tap the fund of energy, to awaken the 
live thing into action. 

To the teacher who regards a child as something to 
be prodded and poked, this should be full of meaning. 

A boy or a girl is an intensely living thing, full to the 
brim with responses, ready to leap into action. The inner 
force is ever present, awaiting only the proper stimulus 
to call it forth. The magic touch of the good teacher will 
set off the response which may then be capitalized. The 
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poor teacher will pinch and squeeze, batter and bruise, 
to awaken a living thing to a dead task. 

The axiom of learning. The discussion of the learning 
process which follows is based upon a fact so obvious 
that it might be called an axiom. The axiom of learning 
postulates that at any moment in the life of the organ- 
ism it is about to perform some action, to express itself 
in some form of conduct. There is a certain sense in 
which the whole nervous system may be considered to 
be prepared for action. This is true of men and animals 
in a sense in which it is not true of living plants so that 
we recognize a quaint humor in the words of the blind 
man healed at Bethsaida — see men as trees, walking.” 
A tree cannot take over any active control of the envir- 
onment as a man is able to do. 

1- Readiness, Not only may the whole organism be 
attuned to action but there are certain circumstances 
under which certain parts of the nervous system are 
more ready than usual to become active. It is not diffi- 
cult to recognize a difference between the nervous con- 
dition of the boy who stands at the plate in a baseball 
game and that of the boy who sits in the bleachers. 
Neurone chains in the arms and legs of the boy at bat 
are in a special condition of preparedness to leap into 
action. A specialized condition prevails in the neurone 
chains involved in striking and running. The permea- 
bility of the special synapses concerned is temporarily 
increased. We say that the neurone chains are thrown 
into readiness. 

In the opposite fashion a set of neurone chains may 
be thrown into unreadiness. Consider the case of the 
individual who is being compelled by his pirate captors 
to walk the plank. Behind him are his persecutors doing 
all in their power to awaken his leg muscles into action. 
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In spite of the artificial stimulus the mechanisms in- 
volved in walking seem to be in a state of paralysis. The 
parts of the nervous s^^stem involved are thrown int-o 
a condition which might be called^ for convenience^ im- 
readincss. In reality, liowever, unreadiness is a negative 
state which is due to the fact that priorit^^ is being 
given to the nervous impulse in other neurone chains. 

A similar condition of readiness or ^‘unreadiness” may 
exist in the nervous system of the child in the school- 
room. The sounding of the bell for dismissal throws the 
nen^ous S 3 "stem into a condition for pla3d:5me activities 
yet the teacher expects the child to listen in calm inac- 
tivity to the assignment of to-morrow^s lesson in gram- 
mar. The child is in the midst of an interesting bit of 
creation in the drawing lesson, yet the close of the period 
comes, and he must- attack a problem in factoring. Care- 
lessness '^dth respect to readiness and “unreadiness” of 
the child's nervous system may cause much needless 
friction in school life. It is not here suggested that the 
child should be permitted to follow his own caprice but 
that that caprice is something to be imderstood and 
bargained with. 

2. Interest. This matter of readiness seems to be at 
the basis of what is known as interest. It is well to 
realize that the condition of interest or lack of interest 
has its counterpart in the condition of the neurone 
chains. Interest has a pliysiological basis in the tempor- 
ory permeability of the S 3 mapses. Before real interest 
can be awakened the physiological condition of the child 
may have to be modified. When the desired interest is 
manifested it should not be thwarted. 

The origin of readinesses. The condition of special 
readiness in an organism confronts us with the difiicult 
problem of the wa}’’ in which that generalized energ>o 
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the presence of which is axiomatic, is diverted into one 
path, channel, or set of neurone chains rather than into 
others. Unfortunately this problem is complicated by 
the almost indistinguishable influences of heredity and 
emdronment. It is comparatively easy to explain the 
conduct of a young man who, seeing an apple on the 
sideboard, picks it up and eats it. He has eaten apples 
before and the reaction has its basis in habit. But what 
of initial, responses, responses made by an individual 
for the first time, such as the crjung responses of a new- 
born baby. They must find their origin in certain in- 
herited conditions whereby certain synapses are predis- 
posed to special permeability, predisposed to the pas- 
sage of the nervous impulse. It seems scarcely possible 
to say more than that at any time a specific readiness 
is due to permeabilities of the synapses which are the 
result of inheritance and learning. 

It might further be added that while there is nothing 
in observed physiological behavior to indicate anything 
which might be called volitional control of the permeabil- 
ity of synapses and hence of readiness, interest, and con- 
duct in general, yet the absence of such evidence does 
not prove that the life force in the organism may not 
assume something which might be described as volitional 
Control- 

Elements involved in the nervous act. By the nervous 
act is meant simply any piece of conduct, any doing 
which involves the nervous system, any act of any part 
of the organism. Such a nervous act has been analyzed 
into three elements, each of which is significant in the 
understanding of human conduct. These elements have 
been called (1) the situation, (2) the bond, and (3) 
the response. (Sometimes indicated by the formula 
S-»R.) 
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Every nerv'ous act involves each of these three ele- 
ments. The response is the active observable expression 
of the life that \dtali 2 es the organism. The situation is 
the stimulus which calls that response into being. The 
bond is a neurone chain predisposed to carr}'' the nerve 
impulses concerned inward to the brain and outward to 
the responding organs. Without these three elements no 
human action can go on. 

Examples may make this clearer. Consider a simple 
act such as the eye wink. The response is the muscular 
twitching of the eyelid; the situation is that of a cin- 
der being in the e 3 ^e; the bond is a chain of nerve cells 
and synapses which carries the nervous impulse from 
the sensitive parts in contact with the cinder to the 
central point of redirection and back again to the mus- 
cles involved in effecting the wink. 

A more complex case might be that of E. V. 
Lucas’s amiable farmer, who fails to visit his righteous 
VTath in the orthodox fashion upon the boys who have 
stolen his apples. He sees the boys approaching munch- 
ing his juicy red fruit. Perhaps the thought arises in his 
mind, ^'They stole my apples.” This awakens the 
thought, “Well, I have plenty anyway, I like to see the 
youngsters ha\dng a good time.” Then he speaks up, with 
a laugh, “Hello, you young socialists!” Here the situa- 
tion is the presence of the boys eating the forbidden fruit, 
the response is the unexpected remark, the bond is a 
series of neurone chains carrying the neural current from 
acting end organs in to the associative areas of the cor- 
tex, then from idea center to idea center, and outward 
to the muscles involved in speech. 

The response. Every movement in the human body 
is a response to something. All conduct is made up of 
responses. We are interested in responses which have 
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taken place in the past, in observing present responses, 
in causing responses, in predicting responses. Por the 
teacher, the response means the verj’' important matter of 
what the child does. There are desirable responses and 
undesirable responses. To produce the desirable ones, to 
prevent the imdesirable ones; to destroy the bad ones 
and to perpetuate the good ones; these are no mean 
tasks for the toacher and the school, 

The situatiom The situation is that part of the en- 
vironment within or without the organism which is 
an immediate cause of the response. Crowding about us 
on every hand is a multitude of possible situations. 
The flowers on the table before me may suddenly prompt 
me to stop work and smell them. The telephone bell may 
call me to answer, the presence of the keyboard of 
the typewriter may cause me to tap out my sentences 
upon the keys. A thought of a friend may prompt me 
to write him a letter. To the child in the schoolroom a 
bird flying outside the window may awaken ideas of a 
catapult and so begin a reverie on spending the out-of- 
school hours; fear of the teacher and the presence of a 
problem on the board may stimulate the mind to un- 
willing arithmetical thinking; an illustrated copy of 
Treasure Island may call to the reading table. 

The teacher should realize that everywhere about the 
child in school lies an environment, of which any ele- 
ment or any combination of elements ma3’ at an^’' mo- 
ment awaken a response. Some of these elements will 
awaken good responses, others will awaken bad ones. If 
the wrong elements of the enwonment have become 
potent, or if there are more wrong than right elements, 
the child’s actions will be bad. If the proper elements 
abound in the environment the child will be stimulated 
to conduct which is profitable. It is part of the teacher’s 
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work to arrange situations to which the child will re- 
spond in ways that are desirable. 

The bond. The bond is nothing mystical or imagina- 
tive; it is a chain of neurones with a physical existence 
in the body and is characterized by a certain degree of 
resident readiness. It is obviously something with a real, 
concrete existence. If there were no bond there wou 
be no act. When there is in the environment an element 
to which the bond is in readiness to react, the bond car- 
ries the nervous impulse to the responding organ. len 
there is no such element the bond is present but not func- 
tioning. A bond is a neurone chain with a predisposi ion 
to act when certain elements are present in the environ- 
ment. The nervous system may be \ 

phone svstem. The connections to a^ mi ion e 
are lying idle. Wlien one person raises his receiver, 
telepLe bond to Central is called to life Th^ Person - 
who raises the receiver plays the ° ' . ’ 

Central acts as the response, while the telephon 

This illustration may be further applied 
attention to the fact that the individual 
not reach the house of a friend who has no tekphon. 
There is no wire to that house; no bond. So the n 
ous system a response can not be made to an element 
in the environment when there is no ^ ^ 

chain with a disposition to act, from th^^^ ™ 
that response. A man may be very hungry y y.^^ 

snake or an edible grasshopper. le 
eagerly devour a slice of roast beef or probably raw 

“Note, however, that a receiver and 

assume volition as does an individual who raises ui 

calls for a specific number. 
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oyster?. The man has no bond between the grassiioppcr 
and tl)c eating responses, but he has a bond between 
roast beef and the eating responses. Conduct depends 
upon the presence of numerous neurone chains involved 
in such conduct. 

The relation of the nervous act to the teaching process. 
Poor teaching may result from the neglect of any of 
the three elements of the nerv’ous act. The teacher who 
expects a child to act without relation to his environment 
commits an error wiiich may cause much trouble. The 
teacher who rests the child^s responses on the lap of the 
gods and hopes for the best is on the wrong track. The 
♦teacher who ignores the actual presence of certain bonds 
in the child and the absence of others ignores a stone 
wall. 

It has been pointed out that responses may be either 
good or bad. The teacher is seeking for certain definite 
responses from the child. She wishes the child to sing in 
a sw'eet-toned head voice, not in a thick guttural one. 
She wishes the child to respond by carrying some w’ortb^’' 
task to completion and not to respond by prodding his 
schoolfellow in the back. It is the part of the teacher to 
select the desired responses and reject the wrong ones. 
It is not the part of the teacher, however, to be horrified 
at the wrong response, but to discourage it. Nor should 
she merely thank heaven for the right response, but 
rather encourage it. A response is not an accidental but a 
caused phenomenon. 

It is for this reason that the teacher should be par- 
ticularly concerned with situations. It is frequently easier 
to remove the causing situation than it is to punish the 
unfortunate response which it awakens. It is often easier 
to provide a stimulus to right conduct than it is to pre- 
vent reaction to a wrong one. Many a teacher allows the 
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class to become drowsy by permitting the thermometer 
to rise too high. Many a child falls into mischief as his 
companions drone out the reading which is in print 
before him, whereas he would listen to something which 
he himself had not read. If the right situation be pro- 
vided, the right response is likely to follow. 

It is not wise for the teacher to depend upon any 
bond which does not e.\-ist in the child’s organism. The 
teacher who trusts a child not to copy his homework 
or to cheat in his lessons should first be sure that the 
bonds involved in trustworthiness exist. Nm^lier is_ it 
wise to refuse recognition of bonds which really do exist. 
What child can resist the fascination of daydreaming, 
or the wandering pencil in an idle moment? Bonds which 
are present should be reckoned with, those which are 

absent should not be depended upon. 

Effect of satisfiers and annoyers on the nervous act. 
It has just been pointed out that the teacher may o 
much to cause the right response by furnishing the rig 
stimulus. But not only does the teacher want to cause 
the right response, but to give it a degree of permanency. 
For instance the teacher may bring about a situation 
which invites a child to print its name on a book it has 
made. The child, Alice, makes a good A from the copy. 
The environment has stimulated the ng i response, 
however is not enough for the teacher. She i'’is los 
- the child should continue to make a goon.-(^- ‘ 

trary is true of a wrong response. If the f f ^ 

I as short as its i the teacher does not wish that re p 
to be repeated. So the teacher is ever anxious to .elect 
from the many responses which the 
which are important and good, and to reject tho 
are negligible or bad. How may tins be doner 
The answer to the question lies in the fac 
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nen'ous act never leaves the organism in exactly the 
same condition as that in which it was before the net 
took place. Not only is the nervous S3'stem modifiable 
but it is modifiable b\" its own action. Human nature 
grows into its own modes. Human conduct tends to be- 
come cumulative. that is unjust-, let him be unjust 
still: . . . and he that is hoi}", let him be holy still.’* 
The result of the life process tends to make the repetition 
of a response stronger, especially under certain condi- 
tions. On the other hand, the repetition of the response 
is made less likeh" b}" the presence of other conditions. 
That is to say that the bond between a given situation 
and a given response may be either strengthened or 
weakened. If the bond has been strengthened the same 
response is more likcl}" to be made when the same situa- 
tion recurs. If the bond is weakened the response is 
less likely to occur when the situation recurs. As a result 
of every nerv'ous act the permeability of the s^mapses 
in\"olved is either increased or diminished. 

By a useful figure of speech Thorndike has referred 
to the conditions which strengthen bonds as satisfiers, 
and the conditions which weaken bonds as anno^^ers. 
When a response is accompanied or followed by a satis- 
fying state of affairs its strength is increased, when it is 
followed b}" an annoj-ing state of affairs its strength is 
decreased. For example, a child who is rewarded by some 
satisfying to}" or attention whenever it cries vdll be the 
more likefy to cry once more when anxious for attention. 
Again, it is sometimes possible to prevent biting the 
nails by painting the ends of the fingers with some bitter 
substance. The response of nail-biting is accompanied by 
the disagreeable taste which breaks down the bonds 
involved in biting. 

But this superficial meaning of the word satisfier is 
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not its true psj^chological meaning. By conditions which 
satisfj’^ Thorndike means conditions winch satisfy or 
further the life processes of the neurones.^- This some- 
what obscures the exact meaning of the word satisficr, 
so that for practical purposes of teaching it is perhaps 
as w^ell to adhere to the figurative significance of the 
word. 

To return then to the original question, how do satis- 
fiers and annoyers aid the teacher in making permanent 
the responses which she wishes to preserve, and de- 
stroying the bad responses? The abstract process is sim- 
ple enough. Reward the desired response; punish the 
undesirable. When a child does what is right its conduct 
should be followed by some such satisfying condition 
as the consciousness of a task well done, approval of his 
companions, or tlie experience of the value of his finished 
wwk. When he does wrong the annojdng circumstances 
of self-censure, social disapproval, or unfortunate conse- 
quences should follow. The actual carrying out of such 
laws in the concrete affairs of the schoolroom is no 
simple task, nevertheless, this is the nature of the educa- 
tive process. 

Multiple response a phenomenon of the nervous act 
It is a phenomenon of the organism that a creature, man 
or lower animal, will continue to make responses to a 
single situation until some response is followed by a 
satisfying state of affairs. An organism does not make 
one single response to a stimulus and then lie at rest, 
whether or no the desired end has been accomplished. 
A human organ is not like a railroad signal which can 
make but one unvarying movement to a given stimulus; 
rather does it follow^ the ‘‘try, try again” principle. 


"Sandiford, op. dt.f p. 196. 
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Thorndike’s cat imprisoned in a bore fastened with 
a button made a series of attempts to get out to eat the 
fish which it could see and smell. If a cat reacted to a 
situation in the same wa^* as a railroad signal it would 
make one movement, Vrdth its paw, for instance, and then 
lie down in the cage abandoning the attempt. What 
really happened was that the cat instituted a succession 
of movements. Tiie first clawing movements failed; the 
cat’s eating mechanisms which were in readiness to act 
were thwarted so that it was discouraged in tlie useless 
movements. It continued to vary its movements imtil a 
random stroke turned the button and the creature was 
freed. 

The principle of multiple response is easily understood 
in terms of the modifying effect- of satisfiers and annoyers 
on the permeability of sjmapses. The useless movement 
of the cat being follovred by a thwarting, wiiich may be 
called an annoyer, was partly broken dovm bj" a tem- 
porary decrease in the permeability of the synapses 
brought into action. The permeability of these synapses 
being increased the nervous impulse awakened by the 
continuing situation took another path. So the process 
continued until a ]uck3’ response occurred. Thus, it may 
be seen, the phenomenon of multiple response has a 
physiological basis. 

Stout gives an account of a dung beetle making in- 
stinctively a series of responses in an attempt to roll its 
egg-laden mass past an obstruction. It might not be 
strange to expect that instinct would provide the organ- 
ism with a definite rolling response. One might be in- 
clined, however, to think that the failure of that reaction 
to accomplish the rolling would be followed by just not 

^ G. F. Stout, A Manual of Psychology (W. B. Cline, 1913), p- 
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any response. This is not so. The accidents which befall 
in this complex world must be pro\dded for. So the push- 
ing and pulling movements being unsuccessful, they are 
followed by various other attempts, one of which is 
finally eflfective. 

If there were no such thing as multiple response, learn- 
ing by trial and error would be impossible. The child who 
attempts to unscrew a trick bolt is likel}" to proceed 
by trial and error. He liandles the bolt in one way, this 
fails, he makes another random trial, so that he alters 
his mode of attack on the puzzle until b^’' chance he hits 
on the correct solution. Even then he may not know how 
he has attained his end. Se\^ral trials however, 
finally make it clear. Because of the multiple response 
of his organism he has by trial and error learned to solve 
the puzzle. 

Trial and error is a ver}’' wasteful way of learning. It 
often happens that a teacher may be of great assistance 
in pointing out just what response will secure the desired 
result. The child who is floundering with a problem in 
arithmetic may be helped by a little guidance. Children 
should not always be left to work out things for them- 
selves. The benefits of experience can often be transmit- 
ted by the indication of the right response where many 
wrong ones are possible. 

The laws of learning. A consideration of what has 
been here set forth is sufiicient to make one realize that 
learning does not go on at haphazard. Prom the facts 

**Iii an unpublished manuscript Bagley says “The so-called 
laws of learning, of wlucii the law of exercise is one, are not laws 
in the sense in which the phj^cist uses that term; the3' are 
rather hjT>otheses based veiy largeb* on neimological speculation 
— hj^potheses which are fairly although not entirely satisfactot?' 
explanations of the conditions under which learning takes place 
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Trhich have been presented concerning the nervous sys- 
tem it vould be possible to map out certain principles 
vrhich govern learning, to embody in words the essence 
of the conditions which govern the learning process. 
This has been ahead}* done and a set of piinciples have 
been formulated by Thorndike which he calls the laws 
of learning. These three primary laws of learning are 
best recalled by retaining the names given them, the 
Law of Readiness, the Law of Exercise, and the Law of 
Enect. It is to be observ^ed that the}* are based on the 
axiom that a li\dng organism is always predisposed by 
heredity, or training, or a combination of both, to do 
something. 

The Law oj Readiness. The Law of Readiness is as 
follows: When any conduction unit is in readiness to 
conduct, for it to do so is satisfying. When any conduc- 
tion unit is not in readiness to conduct, for it to do so is 
annoying. 

In this statement a conduction unit is ob'vnously what 
has here been referred to as a neurone chain. The mere 
functioning of a neurone chain is accompanied by a state 
within the organism which acts as a satisfier. On the 
contrary, failure to fimction produces annoyance. When 
the specialized condition of readiness per\*ade5 a series of 
neurone chains the consummation of the act for which 
the neurone is prepared is accompanied fay satisfaction, 
its thwarting by dissatisfaction or anno}*ance. The per- 
son who decides to play through, on the piano, the old 
familiar tune ^^The Last Rose of Summer’^ anticipates a 
succession of familiar intervals, so that the playnng of 


— namely the plane of specif c habit. They are entirely inadequate 
as e^Ianations of, or guides to, the higher types of learning, in- 
cluding the mental functions that “we recognize under the terms, 
deliberation, judgment, and choice.” 
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the tune is accompanied by an agreeable feeling. To be 
interrupted in the middle by a call to the next room is, 
so any musician will testify, most disagreeable. Satis- 
faction at a task completed is an illustration of the 
working of the Law of Readiness; so also is annoyance 
at a surly interruption. The law might be restated thus: 
When a neurone chain is in rcad^riess to cond^ict it is 
satisfying for it to do so, annoying for 'll not to do so. 

The Law of Exercise, The Law of Exercise is in two 
parts, the Law of Use, and the Law of Disuse. The Law 
of Use is as follows: When a modifiable connection is 
made between a sitiiatioii and a response, that connect 
tion^s strength is, other things being equal, increased. 
The Law of Disuse is stated thus: T7/i^ a modi- 
fiable connection is not made between a situation and 
a response, during a length of time, that connections 
strength is decreased. 

The Law of Exercise is related to what was set down 
under the section on the modifiability of the nervous 
system. It is thus that we learn and forget. Except for 
the qualifying phrase ‘'other things being equal, t us 
law is similar to the old maxims, “Practice makes per- 
fect” and “We learn to do by doing.” What we have 
read recently we tend to remember best; what we lave 
not read for years we tend to forget. To express ^ 
of Exercise in a slightly different iorm-^Other things 
being equal, to function strengthens a bond, not to func- 
tion weakens it. To strengthen a bond is to increase its 
inherited or acquired predisposition to react in e pres 

ence of a certain situation. . x 4 . 

The Law of Effect. Perhaps most sigmficant to the 
learning process is the third of these laws, t e ^ ° 
Effect. It is related to the other two ana statea 
as follows: When a modifiable connection between a 
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situation and a response is made and is accompanied of 
joVjywcd by a satisfi/ing slate afjcdrs, that connect 
tion^s strength is increased; ivhen made and accompanied 
or jollowcd by an anrtoying state of affairs^ that connec* 
tion^s strength is decreased. 

This is exactly in accordance vrith what has pre\noiisly 
been said as to satisSers and annoyers. We learn very 
qnicldy the things we like to do; what we dislike is most 
difficult to learn. It is to be particularly noticed that 
there are two ways in which satisfiers and annoyers may 
affect the nercous act, before it takes place, and after 
it is over. If before an act takes place the neurone chain 
is thrown into readiness a satisfying state of affairs will 
follow, according to the Law of Readiness; if after an act 
has taken place a reward is attached the same effect fol- 
lows. So an engine may be attached behind a train to 
push or in front of it to pull. Summing up the educational 
significance of the three laws of learning it might be 
said that the learning process is furthered by motivation, 
exercise, and outer or inner rewards, and hindered by 
their opposites. The Law of Effect might thus be briefly 
stated: Satisfiers strengthen bonds; annoyers weaken 
them. 

The complete significance of the of learning will 
not be fully grasped unless it is clearly realized that 
they are laws. Laws are formulated truths. The laws of 
gravitation are not theories made up to explain the way 
gravitation acts, they are observed truths about gravita- 
tion. Any physicist who is dealing with gravity must 
not violate the conditions imposed by the laws. So it is 
with the laws of learning. So far as can be scientifically 
observed in such a difficult science as psychology the 
laws of learning are the lav^ which govern the way in 
which we learn. For the teacher to violate these laws 
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is for her io upset the learning process. The teacher 
who expecte to create an interest in arithmetic by fre- 
quent punishments \noIates the Law of Effect and the 
child learns to dislike arithmetic. The teacher who can 
make him conscious of his achievements secured by 
earnest drill awakens an interest in his work. 

Types of learning. Essentially, learning is the linking 
of situations and responses hy bonds. As has been pointed 
out it goes on in accordance with the laws of readiness, 
exercise, and effect. This might be the more clearlj" 
understood after a consideration of an actual case of 
learning. It is possible to make a distinction between 
two levels of learning, learning of the simple animal 
type, and learning invohdng ideas. These will be con- 
sidered separately. 

Leaming of the simple anhnal type. Thorndike^s cat, 
already mentioned, learned to free itself from its latticed 
box in some such manner as the following. (It should be 
understood that the cat as a living thing had a tendency 
at the time to do something) . The smell of the fish out- 
side the cage tlurew certain nervous mechanisms into a 
condition of readiness. The cat began to make this, that, 
and the other response in an attempt to get out of the 
enclosure. The first series of responses, being followed 
by the annoying situation of being thwarted in gaining 
the fish, were broken donm. Due to the phenomenon of 
multiple response the cat set up other responses, and so 
on, until a random stroke of the paw turned the button 
and the cat was freed. The satisfactor}’' state of affairs 
which followed on the obtaining of the fish had the effect 
of strengthening the bond involved in turning the but- 
ton. 

The cat was again returned to the cage several times. 
It instituted various random movements as before. After 
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several experiences, it did not, liowever, take the cat 
so long to free itself as on the first occasion, for the 
random and useless bonds were weakened, in the same 
way as before, and the bonds involved in the successful 
mo%dng of the button strengthened. Several repetitions 
of the imprisonment soon trained the cat to free itself 
immediately. No sooner was it placed in the cage than 
without any wasteful movements it would strike the 
button and walk out. 

There are three things which might be pvointed out 
concerning the condition of the cat when placed in the 
cage for the second time. (1) It had already learned 
something with respect to the way to free itself. The 
right bonds had already been strengthened by the single 
successful response. (2) What it did learn was not due 
in any sense to the presence of ideas, to the inten’^ention 
of reasoning. The cat did not, as it were, sit down upon 
its haunches, when placed for the second time in the 
cage and say to itself got out before by hitting the 
button, therefore, I will hit the button again.’’ A human 
being might do so, but a cat does not. The reason the 
cat strikes the button on the second or third occasion 
somewhat sooner than it did on the first is due to the 
fact that the bond involved was strengthened by the 
satisfaction of being free and reaching the fish, not be- 
cause of the intervention of any process of reasoning. 
(3) Although the cat had after the first imprisonment 
already learned something with respect to the way to 
free itself, it had not learned it as thoroughly as it did 
by repetition of the proceedings. 

This process by which the cat finally learned was the 
learnmg process on the animal level. It might be called 
training, drill, or habit formation. The cat was trained 
to free itself. It was drilled in the process of opening 
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the cage. When it had gone through a series of trials it 
formed the habit of getting out quickly. 

This type of learning goes on without the intervention 
of ideas. It does not involve reasoning. It is very neces- 
sary for the teacher to understand the process for much 
of human learning goes on in this way by trial and 
error without the intervention of ideas. 

Learning of this simple animal type, which does not 
involve reasoning, goes on in human beings to a greater 
extent than one might at first imagine. Thorndike 
gives examples: 

This type of learning occurs frequently in the acquisitioi^ 
of early infancy, in "picking up" swimming, or skating uncU- 
rected, in increasing the distance and precision of ® P 
golf or baseball by the mere tvy, try again method, and m 
similar unthinking improvement in penm^slnp, actmg, i er 
arj’’ style, tact in intercourse, and indeed in almost everj’’ so 
of ability. 


Learning involving ideas. The intervention of ideas in 
the learning process may very much shorten it buppos- 
ing that the cat in the cage had been able, by le in 
vention of inferential reasoning to say, go ou ^ 
hitting the button before, therefore, I will hit it again, 
it would have learned much more quickly. So the reason- 
ing process comes to the assistance of the learning 


process, 

Consider the child who is attempting to open a trick 
lock. He makes various random movements simi ar 
those of the cat, attempting to free itself. ^ 

inverting the lock he opens it. If he is a rig c i 

”E. L. Thorndike, Educational Psychology (Teachers College, 
Columbia TJniveraty). 
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will observe that the lock opens when turned upside 
down. From then on he opens it easily. 

The situation may be analyzed thus. In the attempt to 
open the lock the child makes various random move- 
ments. The false bonds are broken do^m by dissatisfac- 
tion. The right bond which in%’olves neurones in the 
cortex is strengthened. The involvement of the cortical 
neurones or the intelligence makes learning more rapid 
and simpler. It is still to bo made clear that this learn- 
ing, which goes on via the cortical neurones is governed 
by the same laws as learning of the common animal 
type. 

The fact that simple animal learning and learning in- 
voking reasoning are similar in nature may be made 
plainer by a consideration of the actual path of the 
neivous impulse. In the cat the situation of being-im- 
priso7ied-with~fish‘out^e awakened a nertmus impulse. 
This traveled via neurone chains from sight and smell 
inward to the brain but not to the idea centers, then 
outward via the neurone chains to clawing and scratch- 
ing. As these movements failed to accomplish the de- 
sired end a new series was instituted via other neurone 
chains out and in, finally via a series of neurone chams 
the desired response was effected and strengthened. In 
the case of the child the situation — a tricl>loch’-to*he-‘ 
opened awakened the impulse which traveled inward 
and outward via neurone chains until the lock is opened. 
On the second occasion the impulse goes in to the cortex 
via the neurone chains but on reaching the cortex it 
trav'els via the neurone chains there which are concerned 
in the idea did it before by inv^ertlng the lock, there- 
fore, I will invert the lock,’^ then the impulse traveled 
outward via the neurones involved in inverting and open- 
ing. The neurone chains, including those in the cortex, 
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\vere strengtheaed by satisfaction and so learning 
went on as before. The child has learned to open the 
lock. 

An attempt has been made by tracing out roughly 
these neurone chains to make clear that the higher type 
of learning involving reasoning goes on in the same way 
as learning of the simpler animal type. That is to say, 
the three laws of learning govern not only the simpler 
forms of learning by trial and error but also the more 
complex forms of learning involving reasoning. This is 
true even of the purely intellectual process^ where the 
stimulus is an idea and the response another idea ; where 
all the neurone chains involved are within the cortex. 
That is to say, even philosophical thinking seems to go 
on in accordance with the three laws of learning. 

If this be so, then it is very important to consider 
the nature of this learning process. It has alrea y 
pointed out that it is in the nature of training, i > 
of habit formation. From the limited point of view o 
physiological psychology the statement is therefore war 
ranted that, functionally considered, all learning is in 
the wude sense habit formation, or training. 

Habit may be considered either in a wide or narrow 
sense, as habit formation is a relative matter. p^son 
who has once struggled through the tying of ^ ? 

may be said to have laid the first stone in the habit 
structure to follow. Habit in this wide sense 
include even such learning as that due to a 
strengthened response. But in the ordinar 3 ^ or 
sense of the word, a person would have to le a 
knot many times, and become proficient m the operatio 
before one w’ould say that he did it , £ 

tying of a bowknot had been relegated o e r 
habit. 
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Since common usage and ps%"cliologicaI terminology 
usually refer to habit in this specialized sense, it is 
probably better to adhere to such a use of the term, to 
mean a well fixed response. Consequently the word train- 
ing is perhaps better suited to describe the learning 
process. *RT2at it is here desired to emphasize is this: that 
when the word training is used it is intended to indicate 
a process which goes on exactly as habit formation goes 
on in accordance with the laws of learning; that in the 
narrow sense habit formation is merely training which 
goes on for some time until the response is overleamed, 
or firmly fixed. 

This functional definition of learning as training is im- 
mensely important for the teacher. It means that not 
mereh^ are our physical responses, such as those of pen- 
manship and physical drill, aSected by training, but 
that our intellectual modes of thought are in all proba- 
bility similarly affected* A child may be trained to like 
mental work or to dislike mental work, to have a happy 
outlook on life or a pessimistic one. Furthermore our 
moral life must be susceptible to education. A person 
may, other thinp being equal, be trained to steal, or not 
to steal, as he may be trained to raise his hand in school 
or not to raise it. Not merely our gross physical actions 
but our pMlosophy and morality are to a certain ex- 
tent the result of our ori^nal inheritance and our 
training. 

The higher realms of mental conduct. It would be 
convenient, for the sake of simplicity and clearness, to 
drop the matter of learning at this point. Unfortunately, 
however, the physiological theory of behavior which 
has been developed in this chapter, while it is of im- 
meme practical value in the concrete problems of teach- 
ing, is undoubtedly inadequate to explain the intricacies 
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of the highest forms of human conduct. Bagley states 
the case vigorously in the following words: 

I am personally convinced that the attempt to applj’’ on the 
social-moral levels a mechanistic psychology denved laigely 
from animal and primitive human behavior plaj's t e ven 
miHchief vritli our thinking. ... I maint-ain that f 
laws of exercise and effect, which are based , 

tions, are likely to work havoc when of 

functions. Such applications seem to foUow the cours^ of 
logical consistency and continuity, but they over oo , 

fact, the fact, namely, that new combmatioi^ of , 

elements, whether in the world of ° fnnc- 

of rmnd or the world of societ^^ have . r . 1 ^ 

tions quite different from the qualiti^ an im 
elements of which they are structuralb’' comp ^ 
speak of the habit of making right choices, tat th^ 
you make any choice a habit, it is, of cou ^ , © 

choice. 

To put the matter plainly the higher levels of 
life do not seem to be fully explained by the ' 

cal psychology here presented, or by any o er 
chology developed up to this time. It may be ^ell 
physiological psychologists to admit la w i 
reach these higher forms of learning ey ar r 
give further explanation. Those who wish to go furtto 

must abandon any attempt at objec ^ realm 

chologj’- and enter the realm of pure > 

which is not clearly mapped out understand 

vaguely understood. If the psjmhologi.. i , j £ 
this uLarted limbo many of the ve.xing 
education which are tn-day the su jec o better 

troversy might no to differ amicably 

frankly admit our ignorance and a^^ 


** XJnpubli^cd manuscript. 
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vdth those whose theories of conduct on the higher levels 
do not agree with our own. 

One thing seems sufnciently clear to all but a com- 
paratively few extremists, namely, that our mental life 
is not the inevitable and inert product of our inheritance 
and our environment which a consistent and unswervnng 
adherence to an unmodified physiolo^cal p53'choIogy 
would pretend. There seems to be, in most people, a 
deeply rooted and almost universal consciousness of the 
possibility of the intervention in the higher forms of 
mental life of a phenomenon for which a rigid psycho- 
phyrical parallelism affords no place, namely the phe- 
nomenon of choice, or what is sometimes called ''free 
will/^ Few common men believe that we are frail barks 
on the sea of life, tossed here and there by the merciless 
seas of inheritance and buffeted this way and that by 
the relentless winds of environment. Rather do we feel 
that the craft in which we sail is controlled by a rudder 
which responds to our will and which, granted fair 
weather, will guide us submissively enough to one port 
or another. 

We may leave the naming of the phenomenon just re- 
ferred to, to writers in the field of philosophy. Concem- 
ing its guidance and development and control physio- 
lo^cal psychology gives no light. The philosopher may 
point out that there are varying ideas as to what t3rpe 
of school work contributes to its best development. On 
the one hand there are those who maintain that it is built 
by discipline leading on to freedom, while others 
believe that the most healthy course for its growth is 
freedom expanding into creation. Might one venture to 
suggest that a mixed regime is not out of the question? 

Educational corollaries. In the meanwhile teachers 
are comparatively safe in making use of the teaching of 
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physiological psychology in guiding the learning process 
on the lower levels, with which they are largely con- 
cerned. In matters of learning which are connected with 
conduct on the higher levels we must recognize that we 
ourselves, as well as those with whom we disagree, are 
in the region of pure theory. For piurposes of methodology 
the present discussion must stand by the ideas which 
have been presented in this chapter. One of the main 
points which the author has hoped to make clear is a 
corollary of this conception of education as training. 
Since a child’s physical, mental, and moral responses are 
subject to training, the child should be trained to ma 'e 
the physical, mental, and moral responses which are goo 
for him to make, rather than to make other respon.,es. 
Simple as this proposition may seem it does not govern 
the educative process as administered by man> teac ers. 
The average high-school algebra student is trained m 
intricate intellectual processes, such as the 
theorem w^hich there is small likelihood o is ua 
during the remainder of his life. Many a chi is 
to memorize the spelling of such teasers ^ , 

will in all probability never even see the word in pri , 


let alone write it. , , 

Such subject matter is defended by* those w o p 
a plea for mind training. Mind training 
is notulone enough to justify any element o e 

at least in the elementar,- school. One does not 
teach a man to drive a horse and carnage in 
that the mind training he receives wil ena ^.g 

drive a Ford. Such is the philosophy w ic 
much of the teaching process. Such elemen ^ ° 
riculum, w'hich train children’s minds in m 
their life needs, are not training children o train- 
responses which are good for them to ma 'e, 
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ing them to make other responses vrhich may help 
out. 

But all such sins of education are not those of com- 
mission. Are there not schools which have omitted from 
the curriculum the training for many valuable responses? 
Does the teacher tell the child not to copy his work, or 
train him not to copy it? Do the schools build up civic 
responses which will function in the gro^m-up life of the 
adult? Are there folk in the community who injure their 
health by neglect of health habits for which the school 
might have trained them? Has the reader of the yellow 
journal been forced to read good literature in school or 
trained to read it? Are children learning to do in school 
the things that it will be well for them to do when they 
are out of school? 

The best way to build a bond is to build that bond 
according to the laws of learning, not to build another 
bond which seems to be like it. The best way to train a 
person to do a thing is to train the person to do that 
thing and not some other thing. The best way to train a 
person to live is by ha^dng that person live as he should 
live. The best way for the schools to train children to 
live in the world is by having them live in right wa^rs 
during school hours. 

The activities of the schoolroom should lead on to 
the activities of the adult world. Fortunately this is 
possible, for the tendencies and impulses of the child are 
not foreign to the man but are the materials which if 
rightly guided are the basis of his proper development. 
The love of the little girl for her dolls is the basis of the 
maternal responses, and if given normal expression will 
enrich the condition of motherhood into which she is to 
develop. The pugnacious characteristics of the boy are 
the basis of the man’s food-getting and family-protect- 
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ing impulses, and if developed under proper control con- 
tribute to the homekeeping responses of the father. These 
are but examples of the leading on activities which are 
Imng for the child which lead on to living for the adult. 
The school which believes in education through living 
will capitalize such responses, and make them the be- 
ginning points for training. ^ ^ 

As an example of the way in which school activities 
ma}^ or may not be such as to develop into right modes 
of adult living one might take the case of the reading 
of a given individual. In what manner does the grown- 
up go about choosing the things which he reads? If t e 
school has trained him to the familiar use of libraries 
has built up his taste, he will choose what is good. If 
the school has simply compelled him to read whatever 
was dictated as the lesson, he is at a loss when it comes 
to making his own choices, he is at the mercy o suc^ 
popular guides as the magazine stalls and the news oys. 
He is trained to take what is given him, not to c oose 


what he likes. . - 

It is to be noticed that if the actual conditions of 
reading as it relates to living prevailed in t e sc lOO 
room, on the child’s level, the child might be so trained 
as to cope ■with the adult ■world when he ° 

Supposing the school work were so arranged a i 
child could have at his own disposal, in or ou o sc i , 
a certain amount of leisure which he might like o e 
to reading. Suppose that matters were arranged so tnar 
during that time the child were provide wi^ ^ 
range of intellectual fare, of direct interest to iim 
nge, such as could be found in a well cnven 

of children’s illustrated books. Sup^sing lO w , 

little guidance but that of the social pres ge o 
among his schoolmates for ha^dng read w a v a^ 
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tedly worth w’hile. If such conditions prevailed would 
the child not have some basis in his school experience 
which would function practically without loss in the big 
world which he must enter on leaving school? 

If, on the other hand, the school teacher provides 
Johnnie with a text of brief selections, instructs him to 
read pages 2o and 26 for Monday, a portion from Hugo s 
Les Miserdbles, forces hfan to listen to his best chum 
bungle through the reading of it two days later, then 
requires him to struggle through it before a group of 
apathetic or restless comrades, then tells him to study the 
notes at the back of the book, to read the life of \ictor 
Hugo in the encyclopedia, and write the story of Cosette 
in his composition book, — ^if these things go on, where is 
the preparation for Imng? What parallel is there to this 
in living in the big adult world? If this were preparation 
for living then our adult banker at the club would re- 
ceive orders from a serv’ant after luncheon to read a 
recent book of Carl Sandburg’s poems, to his assembled 
friends, his friends would then reread the poems to him, 
he would spend a half hour or so consulting reference 
books on the shelf nearby, read an article on Sand- 
burg in a current magazine, and write a few lines on 
Sandburg’s style to read to the family at the dinner 
table. 

This fantastic illustration, in spite of ils seemingly 
facetious tone, has an important significance. If chil-* 
dren live in the schoolroom in ways which are remote 
from both child and adult life they do not learn to live 
in right ways in the work-a-day world. Furthermore, it 
is possible so to organize the work of the schoolroom that 
children will he engaged in ways of lining which are 
adapted to their own present life needs, and which wiU^ 
at the same time, develop and ripen into desirable forms 
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of living in the adult world. This is education through 
living. 

Problems for Class Discussion 


1. Give an account of any action of an individual which 
indicated an unscientific attitude toward a child. A scientific 
attitude. 

2. To what degree would a thorough knowledge of neurology 
contributo to the teacher’s ability to govern the leammg 


process? , 

3. Choose some concrete nerv’^ous act, simple or complex, an 
state clearly the situation, the bond, and the response. 

4. In what respect is the telephone system a goo an a 

poor analogy to illustrate the learning proc^? . + 

5. Explain, in terms of this chapter, a child s learmng 
a bowknot. 

6. Explain, in terms of this chapter, ^ch a complex a ty 
as the ability to write A Midsummer Night's Dream, 

7. Explain the character of Lincoln in terms of t e ma 

of this chapter. - v „„ 

8. A teacher in charge of the conduct of a ° t 

\Tsiting the dormitories asked a normal boy, ag > 
had obeyed the rule to clean his teeth regularly e^ery \ 
the week. The boy said ^'No.” Corporal punisliment was given. 
Discuss the learnings involved in terms of this c ap r. 


Out-of-Class Acotvitibs 

1. Read the short story “Squiire Baby” in 
1928 issue of The Journal of the Natwml 
elation, p. 287. The story illustrates the soientofio 
toward child behavior. 

2. Draw a diagram of a neurone chain. , 

3. Form some new habit which will be useful to y , 
that of drinking a glass of water immediately P 
every day. Consider the learning process in\ o "v 
spect to: 


1. Parts of the neirous system 

2. Intelligence, training, mental eaciencj 
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3. Modif: ibliity, p<^rTTK*ab:]if>% of the nen'OT23 

ac?» 

4. RcTidine,^, ratlsficr^, and annoycr^ 

5. I^'vv>B of J cam in 2 :, multi pit* rr^^^onso 

G. Lcnmint^ of FimpI^ animal Icaramg involving 

ideas 

7. Educational corollaries 

4. Spend an hour or to in the company of a child, obs<^nd^ 
hi? reactioas. Consider hi? personality trait? and make a record 
of your findings. The follo'aing suggestions may Ix) helpful: 

1. Phj*BicaI — age, general appearance, defects, haalth and 

health habitij. 

2. Mental — intelligence, achievement in complex Eabits- 

3. Emotional — behavior patterns. Tends to retreat from 

reality to inner thought or dreams (introvert)* 
Tends to be absorbed in realities, in outer objects 
and activities (cxtnrrert). Disposition. 

4. En^TTonment — How lias home and social environm^t' 

aficeted appearance, reactions, knowledges, habits, 
language? 
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CHiVPTERIH 

THE SCHOOL AS AK ENVIRONAIENT 

One of the major problems of education should be the 
pro\dsion of a right environment. This is the more per- 
fectly realized when it is remembered that a child 
react to the environment automatically, without any 
assistance from a teacher, or from any one else. If ^ 
small child be left alone on the floor vnih some blocks it 
does not sit apatheticalh’' by and wait for some one to 
coax it into action, it immediately falls to eagerly and 
plays with the blocks. This tendency of a normal child 
to react to blocks by constructive movements is a strong 
one. The writer recalls one child, brought to kinder- 
garten for the first time, who refused to move from his 
chair, even far enough to look at the children in the next 
room. When some kindergarten blocks were silently 
placed within his reach he reacted within thirty seconds, 
and the blocks were the means of introducing him to the 
regular work of the kindergarten. 

This principle of direct reaction to environment is 
readily understood in terms of the material of the last 
chapter, where the nervous act was defined in terms of 
situation, bond, response. It w'as there pointed out that 
when a bond is predisposed to act the situation alone is 
sufficient to set ofi the response via the bond. All situa- 
tions must exist in the environment.^ The en^dronment 

* The use of the environineiit in its widest sense is intended to 
include the condition within the individufil himself- 

86 
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is the source of all stimuli. The whip of the jockey which 
speeds up the race horse is part of that animars emdron- 
ment; the printed notes on the sj^mphonic score are 
enough to awaken a great orchestra into action. The 
‘^still small voice” may stir some reformer into a ferv’or 
that may change the life of a nation. So it is that by the 
mere provision of right environment the teacher may 
fulfil one of the most practical conditions of the learning 
process. 

What environment is. In one sense the emdronment 
may be thought of as the sum total of stimuli which 
surround the organism, A more concrete and practical 
idea of the environment may, liowevcr, be developed. 
There are certain large general factors of environment 
tlie effect of which must be bargained vdtli in public 
education. 

An analysis of environmental factors be made on 
a basis of what are, from the teacher’s point of view, 
narrowing circles of influence upon the individual. Thus, 
the general sphere of environment might be divdded into 
the world in general, the community, the famih*, and the 
syjiooL With the school we are here particularly con-*' 
cemed. In the school are many sources from which may 
come stimuli which vd\l determine conduct. In the first 
place there are the school buildings and grounds; there is 
the actual schoolr^m in which the child spends his 
time; there is the librarj^ and other supplementary 
rooms; there are the other children, the curriculum, and 
last, but in another sense first/ the teacher. 

The school bivUdiiig and grounds. So far as the actual 
learning process is concerned, one might be inclined to 
consider the school building as a necessary evil rather 
than an active aid to teaching. Its function is to shelter 
the children from the weather (for at least 50 per cent 
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of the time they '^vould be better \vdthout this shelter), to 
control a number of children at once, and to act as a 
convenient storeroom for materials. In the actual school 
building, no matter how up-to-date it may be, there is 
little to evoke responses from the human organism. A 
well equipped school building may make school life 
Happier, cleaner, healthier, but it is not likely to make 
the children learn more. 

It is not here intended to minimize the importance of 
good school buildings. The schools must be firepooof, 
there must be plenty of window surface, and an ade- 
quate supply of blackboards and drinking fountains. 
These things the laws of health demand. On the other 
hand, there is a tendency to think that a school system 
which is equipped with a splendid group of new build- 
ings is a model school system. Admirable as such a con- 
dition of affairs is, nevertheless, as school buildings do 
not directly affect the children's organisms they are in- 
struments of administration of schools, not factors in the 
learning process. 

There is such a deep-rooted feeling that education 
must go on between four walls that it might not be out of 
place to point out that, in all probability, the school 
grounds may be more potent in determining the learning 
process than the school building. Here at least is the 
earth, which holds infinite possibilities in the way of 
gardening. There is free space for games, and much 
literary material in the way of sermons in stones even 
in the absence of running brooks. At least one group 
of children in the city of Battle Creek found that Sher- 
wood forest lay among some shrubbery across the street, 
and the VTiter has seen school children act Stuart Walk- 
er^s Six WJio Pass While the Lentils Boil, outdoors 
under three oaks. 
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The schoolroom. By the schoolroom is here meant tlie 
schoolroom and its equipment, for there is little in the 
four walls themselves, except perhaps the distances they 
are apart, which affects the responses of the child. The 
equipment of the room, however, has great significance. 
A pencil and paper are enough to stimulate writing. A 
little boy of eleven said to me the other day, “I would 
like to show you a story I wrote in school.” 

“Did you VTite it for the teacher?” 

“Oh, no!” he replied, “I wrote it when the teacher 
wasn^t looking.” 

A crayon or a box of water colors will evoke drawing 
or painting responses. A picture msLy awaken activity of 
the mind, a sand table activity of the fingers. The school- 
room well stocked with material which may educe right 
responses from childi'en is an ideal schoolroom for the 
progress of learning. 

In a similar way the barren schoolroom may be a 
cause of disorder. The boy who must sit for an hour 
with nothing to stir him to action but a pencil and paper 
and a series of unappealing problems soon reacte by 
tearing up the paper and making spitballs. The ma- 
terials at hand are sufficient to awaken him to activity 
but the acti\ity is an undesirable one. Similarly in mo- 
ment-s of idleness children may be betra 3 ^ed bj^ the 
natural workings of their surroundings into needless and 
disturbing whispering, hair-pulling, desk-carving or the 
thousand and one undesirable things which the ingenious 
boj’' or girl may discover to while away the time. 

Libraries^ laboratories, and supplementary rooms. But 
the schoolroom alone cannot supply, within its narrow 
limits, all the stimulus which is needed in school teach- 
ing. The library is a gold mine which the intelligent 
teacher works to the full. It is needless to expatiate upon 
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the importance of books. It might not be superfluous to 
point out that one of the best qualities a book can have 
is to attract readers to itself. The more powerful it is 
in this respect, the more valuable, other things being 
equal, it is to the teacher. But a library full of good 
juveniles is sufficient to induce any normal child to read 
something y and so becomes a valuable resource to the 
teacher. 

The gymnasium provides many stimuli to the play re- 
sponses. It is a question, however, whether or not a 
gymnasium can be considered as anything but a very 
expensive indoor playground. Whether or not the bene- 
fits of shelter and compactness which it affords out- 
balance the confinement indoors which it involves, is an 
open question. The activities of the boy and girl scouts, 
most of which are outdoor affairs, have much to be said 
in their favor when set over against customary gy®' 
nasium work. At any rate, a gymnasium certainly bestirs 
boys and girls without much pressure from the teacher. 

Laboratories or science rooms are a useful adjunct to 
the regular schoolroom. Electrical apparatus and ma- 
terial act as a silent invitation. The writer has seen a set 
of stuffed birds used in the Francis Parker School in the 
University of Chicago as the basis of a half-hour lesson 
in bird stud\", during which the teacher did practically 
no talking whatever. The carpentry room is a very at- 
tractive place, although the ordinary schoolroom ought 
to be equipped with a certain number of handy tools. 
So the presence in the school of laboratories and special 
rooms may make the enwonment of the school much 
more effective. 

The other chxldren. A part of the total environment 
which surrounds the child in the schoolroom is the other 
children. The relationships which exist between children 
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are very definite and real. Approval of a group of school- 
mates ivill induce a boy or girl to perform tasks which 
he would otherwise shirk. Scorn from the same children 
would cause him to inhibit almost any response. One of ' 
the most valuable assets which the teacher has in awak- 
ening children to useful activities is the presence of the 
remainder of the schoolroom group. 

The teacher. The teacher who truly conceives him- 
self as a part of the environment of the schoolroom has 
gone a long way toward solving the problems of teach- 
ing. If the teacher can get nvray from an idea of the 
child as a passive thing to be stuffed, or filled by an 
active teacher, she wdll do well. If she can go further 
and consider the child as an active thing and herself as a 
more or less passive part of the environment, she mil do 
still better. One might almost go so far as to say that 
the more the teacher is active in the child^s oivn learning 
process the less the child learns, the more the teacher 
falls into the background and becomes a mere stimulus 
and guide the more the child learns. Too many teachers 
educate themselves at the expense of their pupils. The 
child learns by its own activity, not by that of the 
teacher. But the teacher has a manner and a smile that 
the child wishes to imitate, she has a store of ideas 
which may enrich his own in time of need, she has a 
knack of doing things which he wishes to learn, she has 
a power over the universe which he uishes to acquire. 
Because of her opportunity to arrange situations the 
well trained teacher is the most important single factor 
in the school environment. 

The characteristics of a good environment* Erom the 
foregoing it may readily be understood that a good 
environment is one that is full of elements which stimu- 
late right action and that lacks elements which stimulate 
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wrong action. In more ordinary terms this is about the 
same thing as saying that an individual should be sur- 
rounded with many good influences and protected from 
evil ones. It is in unconscious obedience to this idea that 
the baby's busy parent surrounds him "svith rattles, dolls, 
toys, old magazines and so on and then abandons him 
in the middle of the floor. The child reacts to the numer- 
ous stimuli, as long as there is sufficient variation. It 
does not react to the stimulus of the parent's presence 
by such imdesirable behavior as crjrng-to-be-carried and 
so on. The environment has been so arranged that numer- 
ous stimuli to right action have been provided and 
stimuli to wrong removed. 

A further example may indicate the way in which the 
instinct of a great teacher is to take precautions to pro- 
tect those under his care from stimuli to wrong or un- 
desirable conduct. Stableton relates a case of tactful 
protection of a boy under his care.* 

Just after the close of school in Jime that year, one of our 
leading merchants called me on the phone and said: "'Omar 

G has applied to me for a position in our store, and has 

referred me to you for a recommendation. We need a boy. Is 
he one for us to take? Will recommend to us? 

I replied: ""I would like very much for you to take Omar 
into your employ, but before you take him, I wish to have a 
talk with you about him; though you must give him the 
place.” 

He then said: 'Til come to your office right away, if you 
con talk with me now?” 

I replied: '*Come on. Ill talk with you.” 

When ho came, I said to him that while I recommended 
Omar to him and was very anxious for him to give the boy a 
place, still I felt that for the boy's sake and for his sake he 


’J. K, Stableton, Your Problems and Mine (Public School 
Publishing Co., 1922), p. 9S. 
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must knoir the boy as I had come to know him b}'* ha\dng 
him in school live years. I then told him all I knew about the 
boy, including the taking of the property of another scholar; 
and sjud that I believed the boy would prove honest; but that 
I W’ould rather he would refuse Omar a place than for him 
to put him where he would continually be tempted by handling 
money so loosely that no one could call him to account defi- 
nitely at the close of each daj' for every pennj’’ that passed 
through his hands; that with careful guarding for a year or 
two he would make an honest, trustworthy man, but that b^^ 
being placed where he would be tempted too strongly at that 
time, he might, little by little, fall into the habit of dishonesty. 

The^ cases, and other like ones, and my belief that a boy 
ought not to be tempted at this unsettled time of life by being 
placed where there is too great responsibilit}^, or where he 
handles money in a somewhat loose way, except under the 
very closest, most careful supendsion, made me fed that I 
would rather Omar would fail of appointment to a place in this 
store than to see him put where he would be too strongly 
tempted to take what did not belong to him. How often the 
sight of means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds done is especially 
true of some bo>^. 

Omar was given the position in the store under the b^t of 
conditions. That was eight or nine years ago. He has made 
good, and to-day stands high with the firm. 

The rich enznronnient. The positive side of this doc- 
trine that the environment should be so arranged that 
it may be able to stir children to right conduct throws 
light on the meaning of the educational phrase rich 
environment.” Much has been said as to the importance 
of providing the child with a rich environment. This is 
the same thing as saying that the child should be sur- 
rounded with an emdronmeut rich in stimuli to right 
action. The bare walls of the rural school do not serve 
as an educational background to compare with that 
provided by a room that is well equipped. The child who 
exists on a thin fare of reading, w’riting, and arithmetic 
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can never develop as tlic child %vho is aiFo surronrsded 
by natural object*?, by live ]K‘t5. i)y inu^^ic, by beautiftu 
pictures, by many stories intcrpretcfl by n cultured 
icacher. AYhen such an environment as this is provided 
there arc few moments when there is not something 
worth wliile to engage tlic chihrs attention and invite 
liis activity. 

The natural enufronment. Kot only should the en- 
vironment be a rich one, but it sliould also be a natural 
one. By natural is meant like nature; similar to the type 
of environment which nature provides. This is not the 
doctrine that nature is right but that nature is vcr> 
often right, and wherein she is right she should be fol- 
lowed, There is a notable correspondence between the 
play impulses of the child and the profusion which 
naUire makes for their awakening and satisfaction. 
Children naturally, without instruction, build their 
harbors and castles of sand, daub out their mud pics, 
climb trees, pick flowers, run and play games. The 
children of the Indian did all these things before a white 
man ever set foot on this continent. Furthermore, m 
providing these natural objects nature is right, inasmuch 
as she pro\ides the material b}’’ means of which the play 
tendencies may grow into the ways of a man. Conse- 
quently the child in school should not be deprived of his 
natural birthright. 

It may be objected that the boy or girl has plenty 
of time for these things outside of school hours. The 
question follows, What then may he substituted for these 
things in school which will be better than they? Is 
better to put those things in the school environment 
which will call forth the child’s activity themselves, or 
to poke the child to work? Is it not better to bring the 
child outdoors, to hold school in the open air when 
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possible, to bring the outdoors into the schoolroom, to 
bring him in touch with birds' nests, and live things, 
lizards, snails, and snakes? The ordinary school environ- 
ment may be infinitely enriched by the gifts which 
nature has given us. 

An environment related to the child's expeiience. An 
environment in which a child maj'" live and learn should 
be^related to its own level of experience. The doctrine 
of apperception helps us to realize that our new ex- 
periences grow out of our old ones. To attempt to relate 
a child to an entirely foreign environment can never be 
successful. 

Mrs. ]\IitchelP has very carefullj’’ worked out this 
idea as it relates to literature which is suitable for chil- 
dren. She points out that children are interested in 
those stories which make contacts with their own ex- 
perience. The very 3’'Oung child is interested in his own 
fingers and toes, in moving things, and colored things. 
His stories should be related to these things. A storj’’ 
to be suitable for children of a given age should be com- 
posed of experiences which are familiar to them and 
should use these experiences to cany them farther along 
the road of anal^^zing and knowing the world they 
live in. 

A child responds to those elements of the environment 
to 'which he has previous^ responded or to which he 
instinctively responds, and to elements which are like 
them. Children's learning and instinctive responses are 
made to a world of stories, of dolls, of toj^s, of lullabies 
and folk tunes, of nursery rhymes, cats and dogs. If 
the schoolroom makes a direct break from these familiar 


*L. S. Mitchell, Here and I{ow Story Book (E. P. Dutton 
Co., 1921). 
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things, what is there in the environment which will call 
forth responses? An environment which contains factors 
which arc related to instinctive and learned responses 
will be a valuable one. 

A social cniriromncnL Since in this world we all 
more or less to do with people the environment in whic 
learning goes on should be a social one; that is to sa>, 
it should contain individuals and groups of individua s. 
Human relationships are not instinctively understoo 
but are things to be Icaiiicd. For instance one is not 
I ' bom to an understanding of property rights. The human 
being is probably bom predatory rather than honest- 
He must leam not to take the goods of others. Neither 
is group life instinctively understood. In all probabilitj 
an indmdual is not hy nature peaceful, neither is he 
naturally disposed to cooperation. The child must be 
‘ given an opportunity to sound out human relationships 
by living in the presence of other children. 

Just here may be found a good illustration of the way 
in which the cliild world may be different from the 
groT\Ti-up world yet contain many elements which will 
later on mature into the ways of adults. A group of chil' 
dren is not the same thing as a group of grown-ups. 
The children are smaller, their ways of action, their 
interests, their abilities are different. Nevertheless to get 
^ along well together they should be peaceful, mutually 
helpful, sympathetic; all these things are true in common 
with the life of the larger world. 

Social needs may be elements of an environment. The 
suffering or grief of another should awaken sympathy, 
the burdens of another should stimulate to helpfulness, 
the common tasks of the world should awaken a spirit 
of cooperation. If children do not learn to respond to 
such needs in their world, how shall they respond to 
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them later on? One must live in the group to learn the 
responsibilities and ways of the group. 

An environment of direct stimxdu A distinction ma}’’ 
be made between a direct environmental stimulus and 
an indirect one. A person may respond directly to a 
certain part of the environment or he may respond via 
another element. For example, primary-grade teachers 
have often written the number combinations on the 
board in red or yellow chalk in order the more readily 
to cause attention to them. Under such circumstances 
the responses which the children make are not directly 
to the number combination £ and 2 but indirectly via 
the responses to colored chalk. 

A direct stimulus is one which without any interven- 
ing elements awakens the response which the teacher 
Wyants. Wlien a boy responds of his own accord to a 
book lying on the table by picking it up and reading 
it, he makes a direct response. When he is informed 
that he must read it for an examination in English he 
responds via the necessity of examination. Thus the 
examination, not the story, becomes the stimulus. Such 
is an indirect stimulus; one which awakens the re- 
sponse the teacher wants via the interposition of some 
other response. 

It is to be noted that what the indi\ddual learns in 
one case is not the same as what he learns in the other. 
When the stimulus was direct, the boy learned to re- 
spond to a book by reading it. In the case of the indirect 
stimulus the boy learned to respond to examinations 
by reading a book. In the one case he learns to read 
a book for its own sake, in the other he does not learn 
to read a book for its own sake. Ob\dously the learning 
from the direct stimulus is the desired one. 

’ The indirect stimulus has been much used in kinder- 
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garten and primarj* teaching. Children are taught their 
number work hy means of ill-deviscd and unnatural 
games/ Thus they must do their number work if they 
wish to play the game. While this process may be very 
valuable in order to motivate such work the question 
arises as to whether or not work to which the organism 
does not respond directly is suitable work for the indi- 
%ddual concerned. If there is not true motivation for 
number work from the desire to measure or from the 
desire to perfect one’s self by drill for the necessities 
of use, is the child yet sufficiently developed to learn 
number work? The old Frocbelian kindergarten con- 
tained numerous de\ices which were prepared artificially 
to awaken responses of a certain uniform kind. Thus 
children's attention could be fastened on certain inter- 
esting blocks, or beads, or colored paper long enough 
for the teacher to put them through a series of imitative 
responses, which were made because the teacher asked 
them, not because of any relation which the child 
realized between itself and the materials. 

When an indi^ddual responds directly- to a stimulus, 
he responds to a real situation, when he responds in- 
directly, via some de\’ice, he responds to an artificial 
situation. But life is not composed of artificial situations. 
There will be no beneficent teacher to follow a person 
through life and arrange things so that some artificial 
circumstance will coax him into action. Consequently 
one should learn to react directly toward mathematics 
which needs to be done not via some secondary motive, 
such as pleasing his mother or his teacher. The child 
should learn when opportunity affords to respond di- 

^Keference is not made here to the natural games ^rhich in- 
volve numbers, as these are one of the best forms of motivation 
for number Tvodw 
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rcctlj' by listening with pleasure to the music of the 
great composers, otherwise the man may find himself 
forced to attend a s>’mphony concert to keep his wife 
company. 

Thus an environment which abounds in direct stimuli 
is very important in shaping habit-s or response to real 
life situations. The more one learns to react to a thing 
in ’vdrtue of its true nature rather than on account of 
some accompanying circumstance the better equipped 
one is for life. If a cliild in school is surrounded by 
objects, situations, or ideas which appeal to him by 
vdrtue of their ycry essence, his environment is so much 
the better. 

Concrete eases of good environment Perhaps a con- 
crete case of an environmental situation of educative 
value might make the previous discussion clearer. 

It has been the custom of the writer during the past 
two or three summers to do considerable tjq^ing on the 
verandah of his home. On almost any fine sunny day 
he has been fortunate enough to have certain young 
visitors who entertain themselves in various ways. 
Sometimes the jmungsters busy themselves with books, 
sometimes in playing croquet. In the intcrvmls of the 
typing they coax for stories. Especially arc they pleased 
witli those which the writer sometimes composes for 
their particular entertainment. 

But in its moments of idleness the typewriter itself 
seems to have that particular charm in whicli it is never 
failing for small boys. Consequently the spur to com- 
position becomes extraordinarily strong. Heber, one of 
the most faithful of the visitors, has made several at- 
tempts in story form. The latest is presented here as an 
example of what a pure twelve-year-old impulse may 
Jesuit in. It is to be noted that neither this, nor any 
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other piece of writing done under similar circumstances 
has even been suggested in a general way by word of 
mouth. It is a direct, unsuggested reaction to environ- 
mental conditions. The story is given exactly as written 
except for obvious errors in t3rping, no changes in punc- 
tuation, spelling, or paragraphing being made. 

The Treasure of Wong Tsai 
By Heber Bullock 

Suddenly the sound of a scuffle was heard in one of the 
alleys and Harry turned and rushed to the scene of action. 

But first let me tell you about our hero. He was tall and 
fmr and certainly had any amount of strength. 

At the sound of footsteps there was a scurry and all he had 
to face was a big and burly ruffian who was fighting a poor 
Chinaman. 

Chinaman though he was Harry felt it was his duty to help 
him and he said, “Come out here and fight someone your own 
size and strength.” 

The ruffian turned and said or rather growled, “Alright you 
young whelp, III flail you and then finish the chink.” 

^T^m agre^,” said Harry, “Come on.” 

The ruffian turned and rushed towards Harry and of course 
all he had to do was to sidestep and give the brute a nice blow 
on the chin followed by another on the solarplexus which 
aroused the man to a frenzy. 

He rushed at Harry again and Harry only had to do the 
same thing a blow in the wind followed by a nasty jab in his 
kidneys. 

The ruffian went down like a poleaxed bull. He lay there 
for a time and then got up and slunk away muttering some 
imprecations against Harrj’’ that I would not like to write here. 

The chinaman got up and thanked Harry and told him 
that he was the bearer of news to the customs officials about a 
shipment of contraband that some local smugglers had planned 
on landing that night in a very secluded harbour, which would 
be very useful to both the customs officials and the smugglers, 
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therefore he said to that was the reason of the attack 

on him. In return for what Harry had done for him, he gave 
Harr}’' a piece of paper with directions for finding a treasure. 
When he had gone 'Enxry looked at the chart and what do you 
think he saw, why . , . just a plan of the tenement houses in 
a certain court. 

On looking more closely at the chart he saw that in one of 
the houses there had been marked an oblong shaped figure with 
a circle in the middle. 

After thinking for some time he remembered that the house 
was that of a friend of his and he thought "He little knows 
what a treasure is buried under his floor, but as a friend I 
think he would let me dig for it in fact I^m sure of it. So the 
next morning he went dovra and asked him if he would let 
him dig there. The friend was only too glad and asked for a 
small consideration of the result. Harry agreed and at once set 
to work at the digging. 

The result of half an hour’s dicing was to xmearth a small 
tin box which was wrapped up in a piece of oilskin. Harrj' 
undid the oilskin and opened the box. In it he found a map 
of an island in the South Pacific in the lat. and long, of 2S S. 
Lat. 141 W. Long. Harrj' wondered how he could get there 
when the very question that he was worr3ing over was asked 
him by the Russian, his friend. *T don’t know,” replied Hany, 
"I have not the faintest idea.” 

Then said the Russian, I know where you can get a boat,” 
^'Where,” said Harr}’' "My friend the smuggler,” is he 

asked Harr}" Is he tail and dark and fairly thickset?” 'TTes,” 
said the Russian who we may call Godinsky "He is.” "Oh” 
said 'Earvy "Why I fought him yesterday in the alley. I found 
birri tackling a Chink who was about two or three rizes too 
small for fairness. In return for what I did he gave me a 
chart and that is how I came to know of the map here under 
your floor. It was Godinsky’s turn to say "Oh.” Then he 
laughed and said "Wbuldn^t he be sore if he knew that you, 
of all people got the chart that he tried to get.” I don’t think 
that he was after the chart, said Harry *T think he was after 
a paper that the Chinaman carried that contained news of a 
shipment of goods that your friend was planning on bringing 
intn port somewhere along the shore "IJh-huh said the Rusrian 
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'Then he doc.^n’t knou- nhoiit (lie dart nt nil I expect'' But 
bles.'? you he wouldn't Ixar njnliee np^aiast you for lio rerininly 
can ?ce the fnimcA^ of your intcrrujUion. ''What made him 
fay Fuch us he did af;ain:-t me?'* “His mPurd' replied 

Godiiisky "lie \v:\s ever hotdu^adtd at. tirne.^ vAnm nnnoyesi/' 
Who is that crifxl TIarrj*'' at the found of footatepa "Wait and 
fcc" said Godinfky. "Como ii\ said Godhinky nt the knock. 
Tho door opened and in Ftnlkcd the fmujrd'T whom Harry 
bnd attacked in tho alley the nidit iK'fore. "At the fidit of 
Harry lus face clouded and he made the motion^ of choking 
a person, then he smiled and turned to Godiasky. 

"Well how arc you friend" "I have not seen you for a long 
time, when arc you going to move" .As soon as I can get a 
place to live in. Where do you expect to go? Do 3'ou know 
yet? No. To tell you the tnith I don’t think he will forget me 
when he comes back," No sir I most assuredly won’t. Have 
you got a ship, asked the smuggler, "No" said Harr>' "I 
haven’t "then how arc you going to get off if you have no 
ship" I was going to ask someone to let me. . . . 


(The Ritnation vraji mjch aa to prevent Uie complrtirn of the rtory.l 


It does not take much familiarity wdth the usual com- 
position product of the ordinary scliool to make one 
believe that the quality of this twelve-year-old, public- 
school boy's story is superior to that of his school 
compositions. 

It might prove interesting to consider the extent to 
which the emnronmental conditions which stimulated 
the writing of this piece fulfill the specifications pre- 
viously suggested for a good environment. There vrero 
abundant stimuli to right but few to wrong action. The 
environment might be considered a ricli one inasmuch as 
there were many things in the surroundings which might 
prove interesting to do. There w’ere croquet, storybooks 
of a suitable kind, stamp books, possibilities of conver- 
sation, stories to be read or told and several other things 
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besides the typewriter and the paper. Intellectually it 
was rich with suggestion for the boy was used to seeing 
stories TOitten on the typewriter and then read aloud 
to himself and his friends wlien finished. He was sure 
of an appreciative ear when the story was finished and 
he knew from experience that there would be no unin- 
vited criticism. The environment was natural inasmuch 
as it was outdoors immediately adjacent to the lawn and 
the garden with birds, flowers, insects, and so on. It was 
also natural for other reasons, for instance because boys 
are naturally attracted by children's books, croquet, 
compan}" of otlier children, any mechanical device, such 
as typewriter. It was related to the child's experience 
because it was largely in bis own terms, the books were 
children's books, croquet is a familiar game, other chil- 
dren are the proper kind of company, a typewriter or 
any such mechanical device, is interesting to boys espe- 
cially when it can further their own ends. The environ- 
ment was social because there were other people present. 
The stimuli were direct for there were no artificial 
attempts made to awaken action, what was done was 
done in virtue of a real life situation. Thus, the condi- 
tions might be said to fulfill, to a certain extent, the 
requirements of a good environment. 

It may be said that this example has been taken 
from life outside the school. Unfortunately, such 
situations are more frequently found outside the school 
than within it. It cannot, liowever, be claimed that such 
conditions may not prevail in the school for there are 
many schools where they are to be discovered. These 
conditions are closely approximated, for instance, in such 
schools as the Horace Mann Elementarj^ School in New 
York, where the lesson described in the following took 
place. 
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The lcs?on \vluch h referred to v/a? a reading lesson 
in the third grade. At the proper signal the children 
ga%'c lip their various occupation^, began to arrange their 
chairs in a circle, and took their scats, Tlie teacher re- 
tired to the other side of the room and busied herself 
wdth some matters of her own. The lesson vxnt on under 
the guidance of a little girl who had been elected presi- 
dent for the day. She called on the children to read, 
stopped them if they had not mastered what they were 
reading or had not prepared to read something of 
general interest, Tlie children criticized one another’s 
reading and the lesson was carried through to comple- 
tion. Each child read from material selected beforehand, 
sometimes his o\s'n composition. The lack of formality 
was evident in the fact that each child had bis 0^*0 
reading material rather than a text in use by all. The 
selection of the da3"’s president had been made earlier 
in the morning when the daj'^s work had been planned. 
The teacher was not interrupted during the whole lesson, 
but she was there to be called upon if needed. She would 
not, however, be so reserv^ed on all such occasions nor 
throughout many of the other school actmtics. 

It is not difficult to recognize that the actions of the 
children in such a lesson arc direct to their surround- 
ing circumstances. Here is a schoolroom situation which 
is spontaneous and vital. The environmental stage hav- 
ing been set, the plaj’* goes on. 

The relation of the teacher to the school environ- 
ment What then is the relation of the teacher to the 
matter under discussion? It is one of the primary func- 
tions of the teacher to arrange a good environment. The 
teacher who is able to surround her pupils with potent 
stimuli to right action has won one of the most signifi- 
cant battles of the teaching process. 
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This chapter has attempted to point out that the en- 
vironment sets off responses directly without any inter- 
posing people or things. Thus if the teacher is able to 
surround the children with a physical^ intellectual^ and 
moral environment which will prompt them to right 
action one of the fundamental requirements of teaching 
has been fuhSlled. The teaeher should regard this as a 
direct task to be accomplished. Rather than working 
directly on children she should deliberately and ener- 
getically work on situations and allow them to work 
on children. The teacher who is able to prepare for her 
pupils a good environment will find out that the problem 
of the vitalized school has been solved. No longer must 
she prod her children to their tasks. They will carry 
them out with vigor and zeal which can only come from 
whole-hearted interest. Furthermore, if the environ- 
ment is like the outside world, the children in responding 
to it are learning to live. 

Problems for Class Discussion 

1. Some children in a progress ve school, where they were 
more than usually happy, and contented, were asked what 
they liked about their school. The follo\ving obviously honest 
answers were given by the pupils: "I like the multiplication 
table” (just learned). '1 like my arithmetic.” 'T like to read 
the stories in my books.” “I like my work.” 

Discuss this school as an environment of direct stimuli. 

2. Harold is a boy of nine, whose parents are both artists. 
He was early provided with canvas, brushes, and colors, but 
given no instruction in painting. He has painted numerous 
pictures all showing genuine merit. Discuss this case in the 
light of the educative value of the rich environment. 

3. Creighton, aged eleven, became very restless during a 
tent performance of *^Barnum and Bailey's Circus.” He showed 
many signs of discomfort, became disagreeable and petulant, 
and insisted on leaving the circus, which he had been eager 
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to see, early in the performance. (He denied sickness and 
would give no reason.) Should he have had his way? The 
child was taken from the circus and soon regained his natural 
smooth disposition. Later inquiry- revealed that his hand, suf- 
fering an annual eruption from ivy poisoning, had itched 
beyond endurance in the excessive heat of the tent. The out- 
door coolness had brought almost immediate relief. Discuss 
environmental factors in this case. 

4. Alfred, a city boy, dives beautifully from a fifty-foot 
ladder into the mineral baths in the neighborhood. He is veo' 
nimble, dives well and frequently. His father is a trainer in 
physical work. Discuss the proximity of the mineral pool to 
his home as a factor in the en\ironment. Other factors? 

5. If a child be provided with a rich environment may he 
be wisely left without a teacher part of the time? All the time? 

Out-of-Class AcnvmEs 

1. Write a list of some important learnings you gained 
without a teacher. In which would a good teacher have made 
a difference? 

2. Watch a small child playing. Observe his direct responses 
to the environment. Introduce into the environment several 
new factors to which he is likely to respond, but do so silently. 

3. IVhen entering a room in which there is a child pay no 
attention to it whatever and see what happens. Do not tease 
the child by prolonging the situation. What deductions are 
you able to make from what happens? 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE TEACHER AS A GUIDE 

It has been pointed out that the presence of certain 
elements in the environment is enough to draw forth 
responses. But the provision of emdronment cannot be 
the ending of the teaching process. Not every response 
which a child makes is of equal importance or of equal 
value. For example, it is not difficult to induce a boy 
to play ball. In fact, the presence of a ball and a friend 
is all that is necessary. Neither is playing ball anything 
in itself wrong or xmdesirable, but nevertheless it is not 
related directly to many things that the teacher wishes 
to have done in school- The same boy may be easily 
induced to make a sailboat, but such an act, if unrelated 
to other activities, has little value for the school. It 
is not enough for the teacher to awaken responses, but 
she must also select from those which occur the ones 
that are to the purpose. She must guide and lead the 
responses in definite ways. 

A teacher should be sMUful in choosing from the 
numerous responses which a child makes those which 
are of value for the life of the school. For example, in 
the kindergarten story circle one child offers to repeat 
a story which it has told many times before, another 
offers a new story, and Jack, an especially shy child, 
offers the same oft-repeated tale that George has just 
finished telling. Here are a number of responses; which 
one shall the teacher choose? She chooses the one most- 
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valuable for the life of the group. Without refusing the 
other two she calls on Jack for his story, because she 
knows she must seize liis response while the opportunity 
is at hand. Again, a girl interrupts her work on a prob- 
lem to help a neighbor who has upset a pile of books. 
Shall this response be reproved, ignored, or approved? 
l\Tiatever course the teaclier takes will have some effect 
on the children concerned. As the teacher chooses so the 
child grows. 

Children frequently do certain things which may be 
turned to the definite advantage of the school. Boys and 
girls frequently bring precious objects, alive or dead, 
to school to show the teacher and the scholars. Sup- 
pose that on a certain day James brings vdth him a 
pedometer. Here is a golden opportunity for the teacher 
wdio happens to be waiting to awaken interest in certain 
processes of arithmetic. It will take little suggestion to 
stimulate the pupils to a desire to find the length of 
their ovm average stride; in fact, the necessity for 
division is e\ddent. Thus may one of the random re- 
sponses of the children be selected according to the 
purposes of the teacher. 

Not onty may the teacher select from among many 
responses, however, but she may lead the responses 
which the children make into channels which might at 
first seem very foreign. The boy who makes a sailboat 
will find it but a brief step to Nelson^s battleship at 
Trafalgar, and so is opened up a field of historj’^ which 
before might have been comparatively nonsignificant. 
A newspaper clipping on the Panama Canal might in- 
troduce the geography of Central America, a series 
of health problems, or a vital problem in costs of con- 
struction, according to the intention of the teacher. Thus 
may the natural impulses of the pupils be turned 
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to good account and capitalized for the good of the 
school. 

In still another important way may the teacher pick 
and choose from the reactions of the children. Tlie power 
of the teacher to accept or reject responses by the 
attachment of satisfiers or annoyers is infinite. If the 
wrong act is followed by disapproval, either of the 
teacher or of the other members of the group, it is much 
less likely to be repeated. Thus if the speaker, 'who does 
not talk loud enough to be heard, is informed by one 
of the listeners of the fact, improvement wdll probably 
result. If the slow pupil is made conscious of his gains, 
he is rewarded for his labors. This application of the 
law of effect is very useful in the classroom as it is in 
the control of all human conduct. 

The teacher does not prepare an environment of a 
suitable kind and then sit by in idleness to watch the 
result of the experiment. She is ever at hand to select 
the right response and reject the wrong one, to correct 
an error or to give help in time of need. The young 
student of music, for instance, may strike a wrong note 
on the piano and continue entirely unconscious of the 
error until it is pointed out by the teacher, who thus 
indicates the note that is to be rejected. A certain sen- 
tence may prove unintelligible because of a Latin phrase 
beyond the ken of the reader. An appeal to the teacher 
secxires (we hope) the enlightening translation. Thus by 
pointing out mistakes and helping where a child can not 
help himself the teacher is an indispensable companion. 

The value of the teacher’s help is very clear when 
one considers the way in which supervised study is car- 
ried on. The students are engaged in working at their 
seats. The teacher is present as a consulting expert. 
Suppose that a student, after attempting to solve a 
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geometry’* exercise, appeals to the teaclier for assistance. 
The teacher may dra^ his attention to a pair of adjacent 
angles which he has not observed, or to some other part 
of the whole which has escaped his notice. This will 
probably be sufficient to enable him to solve the problem. 

What is it exactly that the tejicher has done? The 
student in attempting to solve the geometry’ exercise has 
reacted in several ways to the elements of the problem 
which lie has been able to recognize, but the problem is 
not solved. Without the teacher he would be unable to 
go on. He calls for help, and the teacher reveals an 
element of the environment which has hitherto escaped 
his attention. Reacting to this he solves the problem. 
The teacher has revealed a hidden element in the en- 
vironment. 

Directing study. It is thus not difficult to understand 
how it has come about that the teaching process has 
been recently conceived of, especially in secondary’- 
scliool teaching, as directing study. If the reaction be- 
tween the individual and his en\’ironment be regarded 
as study then the teacher’s selection of responses, her 
leading of responses forward to other responses, her 
corrections and assistance may be thought of as directing 
the school work. 

Miller^ gives an example of the working of this 
method in the conduct of a lesson in grammar. The 
lesson dealt with the recognition of the complete s\ihject 
and predicate. It was carried on in a seventh-grade class. 

Ten sentences were worked out in this class. Each pupil 
marked complete subject and predicate on liis own paper, 
working individually, and came to the teacher, or to the class 


* H, L. MiUer, Directing Study (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1022), 
p, 137. 
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hdpern, vrhen assistance vras needed. The numbers refer to the 
sentences -with vrhich the pupils had difficulty. In most cas^ 
the pupils made no answer, but simply went back to their 
seats and corrected their mistakes. Before the end of tho hour 
all had marked all the sentences without error, and had their 
papers OEl.'d by the teacher. 

The sentences used were as follows: 

Undeiiine with one line the complete subject, with xwo 
lines the complete pre^cate, in the following: 

1. After the theatre we drove home. 

2. Down he went on all fours. 

3. Quick as a flash the blow fell. 

4- "Aye, Aye," answered the sailor. 

5. A worse trip they had never taken. 

6. Lost in the wilderness the children wandered for hours, 

7- every one could make as good a speech as that. 

8- Here comes riie teacher! 

9. The principal had called Lucy's mother to a conference. 

10. had had a delightful picnic after all. 

The following responses indicate the character of the pro- 
cedure emplo3‘ed in directing these pupQs at work: 

Helsn’: 

3. [Pupil's question.! "Vyould yon put the with, blo^f 
continues.] Oh, yes, it tells trhich blow. 

10. [PupiFs question,] Had had. What is that supposed to be. 

6. What does lo.^t in the vntdemess modify? [I had 

this question a dozen times.] 

7- Does not modifj* amid maize or every onct [I think myself 
that this could perhaps be construed in two waj'^-l 
1. What does after the theater modify? 

9. leicifs mother tells tchom he called. 

[This pupil had the subject right.] W'e call that the 
Do you know whether it belongs to the subject 
or the verb? 

9. Is Irjueifs mother the subject? Does it belong to the sub- 
ject? . 

7. As good a speech tells ? You call that ^ 

5. TFot^-c inp tells ? Cover it up and see what j’ou 

need to know in the sentence; then imeover it and see 
whether that tells you what to do. 
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3. Does quick as a flash tell about the blow? What does it 
tell? 

9. This is wrong, I think you can tell what is wrong with it. 

Following is a report of one of four pupils who got their 
papers OJv/d early in the hour, and who were permitted to 
help other pupils by asking questions never by telling. These 
pupils noted do^vn the questions they asked, and, in some 
cases, the answers: 

3. Why would quick as a flash modify blow? Then what 
would it modify? 

2. What did he do? 

3. Why would quick as a flash be the subject? What did it 

do? What does quick as a flash modify? 

5. Wliat did o tporsc trip do? 

C. What did the children do? What does lost in the wilderness 
modify? 

7. WTiat is the subject? Why would as good a speech be the 
subject? What did every one do? 

This conception of teacliing as directing study is a 
very valuable one. The pupil is confronted hy a chal- 
lenge to action. He takes up his work and proceeds 
through it up to a certain point. But his experience of 
life is deficient, he has not made the complete set of 
adjustments toward life that the teacher has made. Out 
of her richer experience she is able to draw forth what 
will be of assistance and so the gap is bridged. 

The curriculum. It has been pointed out that the 
teacher acts as a leader, seizing upon a given response, 
such as the maldng of a sailboat, and leading forward 
such responses into the field of history, geograph 3 % or 
the like. The question arises as to how the teacher can 
know exactly what is the material to which she wishes 
her scholars to react. Will it do for children to learn 
just anj^hing at all so long as what thej’^ learn seems 
to be something profitable? Is the teacher to be satisfied 
with whatever reactions the child makes? Shall she ac- 
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cept whatever the child vdshes as pure gold? Is she to 
be guided by his impulses and desires? 

There is popular misconception which regards the 
tendencies of the child as sacred. It is thought that 
whatever the child initiates should be carefully fostered 
and assisted in the interests of his fullest self-develop- 
ment. The teacher thus becomes the child's servant and 
is merely present to study his desires and to wait upon 
him. 

Such a point of view is dangerous in the extreme. A 
teacher of worth knows within rather definite limits 
what she wishes the child to do. Her problem is to in- 
duce the child to do such things rather than certain 
other comparatively useless things. The teacher who 
does not know what she wishes her pupils to do is worse 
than useless. The good teacher is one who knows what 
reactions she wishes to secure. She places the child in 
situations which will make him want to do those things, 
instead of making him do them because he is so com- 
manded. 

The teacher has a definite guide as to what series of 
responses she wishes to awnken in what is called the 
curriculum. It is the curriculum which embodies the 
teacher's notions of what she wishes her pupils to do. 
The cmTiculum is a series of experiences which the 
teacher believes is essential to the pupils in her care. 
It is her duty to guide the children through these ex- 
periences in order that their lives may be enriched by 
the values they contain. 

A quotation from the printed curriculum of the Horace 
Mann Elementary School ^ will make the point clearer. 


* Horace Mann Elementary School Curriculum, 1917, pp. HO 
and ill. 
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Sixth Gradh 

The work of the boys and girls in this grade is separate, 
^at of the boys being done in the shop and that of the girls 
in the sendng and cooking rooms. 

Boys 

The work is designed to be informative and manipulative 
in connection ndth the wood and metal industries as far as is 
possible within the limits of the time given — one hour each 
week. Contact vith these industries is had through the projects 
made by the pupils. 

The main project is a sheet-metal motor boat of the round 
bottom t}"pe. The hull is of tin plate shaped b}^ folding and 
pounding over a wood form and soldered at bow and stem. 
The wood form is built up of laminations marked out and cut 
by the pupils from patterns furnished them. These pieces are 
naUed together and their edges shaved do\yn to make a sym- 
metrical hull. 

The boat is equipped with an electric motor and a batter^'- 
of two regular number six dry cells in series. The propeller is 
made by the pupil and is driven through reduction gaars in 
order to obtain maximum motor speed which affords maximimi 
power together with minirmim current consumption. The ulti- 
mate gain is long cruising range for the boat. On completion 
of the boats the interest culminates in a lively contest in the 
swimming pool where prizes are awarded to the winners. 

The other projects worked out are in the nature of copper 
book ends or small tra>^ or bowls hammered into wood 
forms. 


Ijidustrics Represented and Studied: 

1. Lxunbering industry 

2. Iron and steel industry 

3. Tin plate industry 

4. Copper and brass industry 

5. Tin and lead industo' 

C. Electrical manufacturing 
7, Commerce 
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Aims. In the selection of the projects and in the stutl 3 of 
them the end in %-ievr is to bring to the pupU: . , . • 

1. The more important facts concerning tho.e 
represented bj' the material' used, and the projects . *■ 

Knowledge of and manipulative practice in the common 

industrial processes. . . . t 'tnd 

3. Itnowledge of and practice in simple mechanical am 

electrical construction. _ ^ ^ in 

4. Opportunity for expression of that strong mterest 

boats which is manifest from the earliest gradffi. 

5. Satisfaction of that common desire to create thmgs wtuen 

xnnv be used. 

Girls 

The Ws work for girls is divided into two parts, one p^ 
given to cooking and the other to sewing The mme 
of time is pven to this work as to that of the boj-s, an 
each week. Ko detailed announcement or outhne of , 

given here as the work is the beginning of an extend^ stu . 
of the household arts continued through the High bchooi. 


It may be obseiwed that this section of the curriculum 
embodies rather definite notions of what the children 
shall do in school. There is, however, considerable room 
for variation. It is the work of the teacher to awaken the 
children to the acthrities here suggested. The cumculum 
senses as a guide to wliat the child should do. 

Subject matter of curriculum is comparatively con- 
stant but the mold varies. It has been suggested that the 
ctnriculum has both its constant and its variable aspects. 
This is quite true. It should be clearly recognized tha 
the subject matter of the curriculum is a comparatively 
constant thing. It is not meant by this that the subjec 
matter does not change with changing conceptions of 
education, hut it is meant that in a ^ven school and in 
a ^ven year the subject matter is a well defined an 
definite thing. 
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Take an example from the same course of study just 
referred to ^ on fifth-grade nature study. The curriculum 
reads. 

The bird as an Indindual: its structure and life liistory; 
structural and color adaptations; habits; nest, eggs and 
young; food and consequent value to man. Something is 
learned of all the birds on the following list: English sparrow, 
starling, grackle, junco, chickadee, nuthatch, brown creeper, 
song sparrow, red-vinged blackbird, robin, bluebird, cedar 
waxwing, crossbill, meadowlark, kingbird, Baltimore oriole, 
goldfinch, cardinal, scarlet tanager, indigo bunting, vireo, hum- 
ming-bird, flicker, dovmy woodpecker, blue jaj'', crow, cuckoo, 
whip-poor-will, purple martin, cliff and bam swallows, a few 
game-birds, the seagull, an owl, hawk, and heron. 

Nothing could be more definite than the subject 
matter here outlined. The fifth-grade teacher gains from 
this a very clear picture of the material wdth which she 
wishes her pupils to become familiar. 

But an extremely variable factor of the curriculum 
is involved when one considers the wa^’’ in which the 
children are to cover this ground. There are many ways 
in which this work can be taken up. The teacher might 
simplj^ carry the class through the printed course lec- 
turing on the structure of the bird and so proceed, taking 
up each topic in order and expecting the children to 
reproduce the lectures in a notebook. Again she might 
assign the topics for reports and the class might prepare 
their work by consulting Chapman’s Handhooh of Birds 
of Eastern North A772 erica which contains all the in- 
formation necessary. The reports might, on the other 
hand, be prepared in the library. The teacher might use 


* Horace EIementar 3 ’^ School Curriculum, 1917, p. 85. 

^ Frank M. Chapman, Handbook oj Birds of Eastern North 
America (D. Appleton <Sc Co.). 
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n.akf trips t. the muscun. l ^Ss 

there. The point of att.'ick mig micht arise out 

nest whicli some one ^-ould lead into 

of a boi-s collection of birds c^g. ^ zoological 

sly S SSuS-“t.» clLScU be .»be„ eut Toe 

a bird expedition. ^ subject matter may 

It may thus be seen tha - children might 

be covered in many uJ a series of experiences 

cover the same subject ma ■ " r (.^gcs. The subject 

which are very different m 1 1 compar.atively con- 

matter of the curriculum may he compar 

stant, but the mold Aijgiied in the Journal of 

The accompanying ch.art pub ^ 

the National ,, ,,c curricu- 

trate the way m vhicli tne j activity, 

him may be cast into ^ J" line, under the 

heading, iwans, arc listed . bhack 

ofthecurricuhim.lnthecolunintother^^ 

line under the heading, , turc that their 

various activities which .ar e of such a nam 


I excellent' FCt 

•Teachers will be J nricTof vkich at prese 

plates, “Birds of New ^ ork, . the Pnee^^^ ‘'.e bud. of 

is SUO, postage P'"'h \*'oLc« It. is to bo secured hom Ae 

Central and Eastern York, St.ate Museum, Alb.ani, 

University of the State oi New AorK, 

N. Y. , 7 „f the National Edvcation A.sO- 

•Howard K. Msgs, 
datioa, Yol. 12, No. 4. plate 49- 
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puraiit Vfill involve the mastery of the fxibjcct maUer 
to lend on nnd up into tlic ^Svcll trained, high-minded, 
young American/' 

Herein lies the great opportunity for the teacher. 
When the same subject matter can bo covered in so 
many difTcrent ways it is her opportunity to clioosc that 
mode which best suits the present responses of the chii- 
dren and the other present conditions of the teaching 
process. If a teacher were bound to teach in a given 
mold in a set fonn tlic teaching process w'ould be but 
a dead thing. Wlicn she is continually seeking for the 
best point of contact between the child's responses and 
the responses involved in the curriculum, she is pre- 
sented vdth a task which is as variable as the changing 
hues of the sky; which may tax her ingenuity and in- 
ventiveness to the utmost. 

!Miss Linke' found that questions asked by the chil- 
dren themselves could be made a valuable starting point 
for a series of activities of distinct value covering a wide 
field of subject matter. The question of one bright 
second-grade boy of seven. ''How do we get silk?*' led 
on to many things. The children of the upper grades 
were asked to answer the question in chapel. Since the 
answers did not prove satisfactory, due to lack of 
preparation, one second-grade child decided to look it 
up in the Book of Knowledge. She did so, consulting the 
science teacher for further information. After writing 
a short paper, which she copied voluntarily three’ times 
in order to make it legible, she submitted it to the 
English teacher for correction and then read it before 
the school. It was entitled "How We Get Silk." In con- 


A. Linke, "An Experiment in Teaching in Response to 
Children’s Questions,” Teaclier College Record, Vol. 21, p. 555. 
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ae' MS^rol 

Sth-grnde girl. '^d 

tributed some rare e-xamiaed 

aftera-ards in tWr orm -ft head 

it, heard about science teacher told 

lenses studied ^ ^ ^ .r-n c children in the first 

them many inteKsting i , ^ the labels, 

grade rvere oye^oyed vrh n , tc. 

They attempted to reel the silk, 

strands to take home to show P ^ . the 

These developments were ;f°^d some 

manufacture of silk, iuey produced rugs 

actual weaving carried ^ 

and the rugs suggested a doll house. 

'‘4- r imrl tn bo fumisbed with some- 
The doU house, of ordered for making furniture, 

thing besides rugs, so tools discussed the best 

The children looked at the order M ^ncl 
chest to buy. This was ordered, and wn 

began- „,.ntAr! were fastened together, mak- 

For the house, two egg * . room was erected 

ing four rooms in all. The fram^vork oj the ^o ^ 

and then work began m aarne^t ^pjccted the house 

groups. Some measured, so Stations as to the best 

LnsLdion m.d bad JJSlS'Zd. amBpapeB da- 

plan of procedure. Some of measuring, obseia-ation of 

signs wldch called for discussion, measunng, 

home designs, and so forth. 5f,,™d nailed and papered, 

Whhe the children ™®asu > •- suggestions, that 

they became increasingly caref^ possible. These stand- 
their products be as n®arb P . godi interest to 

ards bec.ame sufficiently ge work, such 

the children that they aOThe^bOT efficiency m aU 

as spelling and writing. Tffic r.rnTiounced that it was reniark«i 
other kinds of work was so p Also much in the 

upon by those m ^ ^j^g^g ptile contacts, 

way of “give and take was learn 
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So may the children's own responses be led and 
guided into fields that are profitable. 

The extreme importance of what the child learns. It 
it no unimportant or light matter what experiences go 
to malce up the curriculum or the teacher's conception 
of it. Upon the content of the curriculum depends to a 
large extent the matter of lohat the cliild learns. In the 
determining of this problem lies what is probably the 
highest and most important task of the teacher. Herein 
lies the significance of education; it can deteimine the 
direction in which the child's activities shall flow. 

Of more importance to the teacher than the intelli- 
gence of the child is the question of just what he shall 
learn. This is not due to the fact that intelligence is a 
negligible factor but to the fact that it is at any given 
moment a comparatively unmodifiable factor. The 
teacher must accept it as it is. What the child learns, 
however, is to a large* extent within the control of the 
teacher. She may permit the child to learn to box the 
compass, to “shoot craps," or to raise corn. She may lead 
him to conclude that to make money is the chief good, 
that worldly wealth is so much spiritual impedimenta, 
or that he should seek neither povert 3 ’' nor riches. In thus 
governing the stream of the learning process the teacher 
can become a powerful determining force. 

The significance of this directive power of the teacher 
may be pointed by analogy. Suppose that two mes- 
sengers are dispatched to a military commander with 
news that is vital to the safety of the army. One travels 
in a high-power machine, the second is forced to use a 
slow-moving horse. The high-power motor reaches a 
point where the roads divide, takes the wrong turning 
and is soon fifty miles in the wrong direction. The horse- 
man makes the right turning and reaches the objective 
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iu«t in time. Wliidi of the two rocfscnpcrs proves the 
mojtnscfnl, the one which was 

or the one that went in the right direction? IMi eh 
proved the more important determiner, the speed of 

traveler or the choice at the , , ,^rvc<= to 

This somewhat lurid illustration Je 

indicate that the than the 

even more important for t i B direction 

amount of energy- concern . * , • in 

may send a man under * -hec s^a tra.^ a^P^ 

the other may be his ^ or the teacher 

::;:r:t^ir:tu~^ 

ing of Uic mdividunl IS j^,,y activity is not 

Mv^dircctcd admty. f • involved but also by 
determined entirely b> the enc © possible that 

the form which the in gross 

actmty shall be j il’cst sense. Human cnergj' 

mechanical ways but in tlic h g misapplied. Even 

be a»d ''“,t“n"cS»;is.Noonc 

spiritual cnergj- may flo\% m iinpubc.s of the early 

would hesitate to believe that i 

Christian ascetics were , n passionate love 

privations were the direct ou spirits 

Sf God. ITevertheless the “ ven in the 

was sapped away in je T 

denial of the family affections and duties. 

For about two centuries, ^'of^xeSn’ce. s\!^Jcroinc 
was regarded as the highest proof ot 


Co.), Vol. 2 , p. 107. 
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a tliird, wbo cut Ins bnir only on •,, fell to 

^vasbcd b'ls clotbc?. ^^•bo nc^xr changed 

pieces, wbo starved bimself till bis cj e= gre , » 

"like a pumice stone," and whose ments, ^ ^ gjx 

tPTifics Homer himself would be unable to recount. 
StH^rSd, St. Macarius of Alexandria s ept m 
and e.xTosed his body naked to the s inr= '""^hty 

flies. He was accustomed to cam’' abou ^ hundred 

pounds of iron. His disciple, St. Emcbius, ‘^ame ^ ^ed-up 
and fifty pounds of iron, and lived for three j M 
well St S.abinus would only eat com that had bee 

Sfmmataing for a month in water. St. Besanon ^eid forty 
Sys ?nd nights in the middle of the thorn bushes, and for 
forty years never lay down when he slept 


So also did the Crusaders and the various religi^ous 
persecutions of history^ often find their nounslunent m 
what could not but have been pious impulses. 
point of \dew of the human race spiritual force so 
sumed has been a tragic loss. So may the strength that 


is in us be wasted. . x j m,e 

Similarly may intellectual energy be dissipated. 

greatest minds of the Aliddle Ages were ,• 

following out the intricate logical meandering^ o i ^ 
lectic. For generations upon generations China’s “ 
turned in upon itself and the greatest minds o^ ■ 
marvellous nation were engaged in a recapitulation o 
the past which held China at a standst-ill. So we MQ 
a miniature parallel in the high-school boy who spenus 
hours upon hours, night upon night looking up Gree 
or Hatin words in a dictionary. Could the teac er o 
classics guide the energies of the boy into greener pas 
tures? It is the teacher who determines whether or no 
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much of the human life force of his pupils shall be 

wasted or conserved. _ ^ ^ 

The criminal or the smnt. or 

dctcnninc whcthcT certain^xtciit detennine 

squandered but she ma} * nei^on mny do 

whether it tt-m I.C U in 

riEht or nrong. The -''‘■I;' " » rehool. It 

eehool trill li« n "™e „„cwhnt limited 

is true that, the ordin.vr. . •Vpvcrthclcss, this is 

in the matter of moral responses, ^e^ertllele. . 

a concern of the teaching ^ jg not merely 

The important problem for .on - 
whether or not the schoo s a willing to do 

to do things, but whether thp ^ 

the right things. A citmcn s lo ^.j^^.cmess to good 

man but also a man vho can u ^ 

ends. A high intelligence ma n sub- 

to be an arch ennunah A 6^° ' ^vluch arc useful to 

normal individual to occupa function of the 

society. So important 
teacher. _ 

PuoauiMS roa Cu^ss Discussion 

rp.rk which W.as made, during a 

1. Disems the following ^^'^M'one of the grc.atest prob- 

lecturc, by Miss Helen rarUiuri=l— ^ learning, 

lems of education is of a teacher during a lec- 

2. Compajc the gmdi^ ^ supomsmg studj 

turo with that of a tcacner 

pupils. . . - iudeing the worth of a sc 

3. Tho following J^an and Counts, 

activity” arc suggested by * P ‘ ^ out-of-school 

Cl) aedvitv mu^ be one not prodded 

(2) ThrMtivity wiUi critenon i, 

'"tonSortoUieindh-idual. 
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(4) rne activity must, with the maximum economy of time, 

lL;f behind it, in the form of habita. 
procedures and ideals, powers which wll, ^ J ^ 

degree of probability, be employed by the individual m 
the important activities of his life. 

a "With what degree of validity could the follo^g be 
stituted for criterion {Z)-The activity must as far J 
sistent with criterion U), be such as to call forth the efj 

of the individual. cnhipcts 

' b. Apply the criteria, one by one, to the 
of the curriculum of the secondary school— 1. i-Dob- > 

Altrebra, 3. Ci-vics. . , ^ 

4. Discuss the first of the following passages in the hg 

the second: 

Peter continued to go to school at Doifii, 
he stole a holiday, for he could roe no ^^h 

while to wander about a bit and [ 0 °^ for stout ^cte 
might be wanted some day he thought a far better emplo3 

TOien, however, those who champion the retention of a c^ 
tain studj-, or the introduction of a new ^'^.r ’ the 

sume the burden of provmg the extreme bhehhood tn. ^ 
activities included in the stud 3 ' will make im o vno come 

contribution to the individual participant when enga^^ i - , 

important life actirit3', there will be a distmet step m advance 

5. Discuss the following excerpts from an advertisen^t m 
a New York newspaper. ‘Y'ou can get a High 
in 60 han dy volumes for S2.9S pajunent in full,” Te yo 
teacher, 835,000 words of text! 3,485 pages!” 


Out-of-Class AerrvrnES 

1. Study tlie work of your various teachers and 
derices they use to guide your actirities in and out of 

2. Secure a book on, or visit a school run by the 

Laboratory Plan. Consider to what extent the teachers m sue 
schools act as guides to pupil actirities, and what devic 
they use. 

•Joanna Spyri, Heidi (E. P. Dutton Co.), p. 71. 

Chapman and Counts, Principles of Education (Hougu > 
Mifflin Co.), p. 3S1. 
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so^-cral different ways. TI.ey may b' “ 

parallel to t!.e n-all; be 

a column perpendicular lo “ to bans in a 

Strang on n cord support 

concatenary curve. In vhatc , , difference 

however, they arc still teen ar- 

lies in the fact that they have, ' ’ ^ different 

ranged with reference to some distinct ana 

organizing plan. ^ ^irranaed with reference to 

Similarly, ideas maj b bitten 

some organizing plan. 11 ^tey would 

setting forth the facts of history 

throw li6bt on political while a 

might he wTitten to mdica “ marshals the facts 

book like Wells’ Outline of development. The 

according to some same, but the 

periods of history arc m ^ xq *;onie separate chosen 
facts are organized with reference to some sep 

principle. +i,n material of the school curriculum 

In a similar way, the mat different organizing 

may be arranged J^thl^material of the 

principles. It is conceiva referenco to some 

curriculum might be English teacher 

new plan of administration, -Aiondav the geography 
took charge ol a ccrt<.in|;o»P “ „„ 

teacher took them on Tuc-aa>, j,r- 

Wednesday, and so on. children 

ranged ns in the ,,cring a period of weeks, 

receive a set of assignments ^o^^r g 
and circulate about the sc lOo imposed by the 

to suit themselves, within “Jain school work 
completion of their work on some idea of the 

might be arranged with re er development, or to 
Culture-Epoch Theory of cliiia 
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Jny number of ^ll-ccn.ulcrcd or Imrc-brninod 

""Most of the variant types of J^^v 

which appear about us on cver>' 

classified as those which tend to organize t ■ ^ 

in terms of subject matter or those J be 

izc their work m terms of conauct. It xn.. 

well to give some examples 

he clearly placed in one or another o. ^ 

Having distinguished the two ^.e ^ chades 

consider their relationships— the way in wh - 

into another. It should always be b^d 

we are not trying to label one typo o* org- j . ^^5 

and another good, to regard one type of ^be 

useless and another useful. Rather,^ in 

two, have we the problem of 

practical and relatively successful method. 

economical, and which makes the mo. o 

^^Orgiization in terms of subject matter. 
matter tj^e of organkation is neither . Iv 

natural. Its use presupposes the pr^=ence J ‘ 
organized and complex tj-pe of piled ^P ;ol. 

presupposes the prodigious labors o. scholar ^ ^^^ 0 !- 
lection and organization of subject mattew 1 0 ^ 

arship has the benefit of the culture of ^ 

;;^ndL labors of the Schoolmen of the MiddJ^^^f ' 
and the developed kmowledge of modem “Oienc _ 
presence of such an enormous accretion 01 
ter it was ine^dtable that teachers should ten , 
scholars. It was almost as inevitable that these sebo!^ 
teachers should attempt to select what they oon^^ 
the most important subject matter, classiiy and a o 
it logically and pass it on to their students in conden- 
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and predigested torm. It rvas under tie 

teaching that the forerunners at , 

tema we founded. It is not 

discover that the effects of such 

obvious in our schools to-day. It would not 

to outline this development of L 

nrore thoroughly at this point Suffice te say teatj^ 

influence in the elementary school is obrno 

lessons as the following. 

Det-Uled Plan niR Treatment of Primer 
Pages 10 to 94 
Key IVords 

For teaching the phonics “^^^^gygg°°teTas They word, 
Primer, a word from that - j°°xt is understood that 

‘ from winch to obtain the neT.\ ^ * whole words. Any 

these key words are to be taught, may 

other -word than the one sugge . , , j jjftej. the phonic 

be used. The key Avords are given m phonics with- 

elements. The teacher who prefere to ti p 

out resorting to key words aviU, of cours , 

these words. nrrrn^^ed as follows: 

Teaching notes for each page = 

a. Phonic elements-key MO^ds fn 

b. Words on each page that maj b 

ments already taught. 

c. All other words on the page. ^ jjj the eleinen s 

d. Additional words that may phonic, but it is sug- 

taught The words m brackets omiection. 

rested that they be taught in ij. not supposed 

e. Lilte of sentences wools and ^ 

that any teacher will use all ^ ^ oosure that 

these lists, but will make ements. 

the pupUs have mastered the new eiem 

/. Suggestions of a general nature. 
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Page 10: 

i 1 ° 

hooi, loop, ”o": 

s^of. scoop, shoot, spool spoon, rfool, stoop, 

school, smooth, fooE'h. (foo,, two) jj,e 

Kell s:it on n stool. Tim lost a tooth Hn l^t on^a^^^ 
hen is in the coop. Sim is at school. It 
Kell is on the stoop. She fes a „jjc. The moon is 

Kell can see the moon. She can see two moon- 

ia the pool- 

[This plan continues for each page through uhe Prim 

It is clear that the above plan for 
taiy reading is dominated by the inditddual ' 

volved. A primer was first prepared bj - 
of experience and in it was included = ^ udual, 

whic^ according to the judgment of that indi d^^^ 
-S7as desirable and suitable for teaching the ®;^"y - 
of reading to children. It is the subject 
particularized, tbe children are generabzed. ^ 

ning point is found in the subject “=^tter The pa^ 
of the primer are analyzed and specific words are 
■Rath. The teacher makes a sun-ey of the page an u- - 
her judgment in deciding what shall be tang j 
bonds need to be formed. Here is little suggestion ^ ' 

reference to particularized life needs of children, 
dren are regarded in the mass, ^^^iject^ matter 
guide of procedure and the teacher tends to do 

the learning process. - - i, i- in all 

Such lessons are extremely common in school 
parts of the world and at all levels of teaching, 
mentary, secondary-, and college. Thej' are simple, icej 
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demand no recasting of the subject matter of the cur- 
riculum into any new mold. They accept the logical 
organization which the makers of the curriculum provide 
ready-made. They demand no effort, no thought, the 
minimum of planning. They are easy to tcac . 

Organization in terms of conduct In recent years sev- 
eral forces have combined to produce a modern trend 
away from teaching dominated by the subject-matte 
point of view. There has been, in many 
crable dissatisfaction with the schoo pro u . . 

significant, however, has been 

of education. The development ^^ucational p ycho^_ 

ogy has contributed greatly toward a new 

iSo! the learning process. Thinkers have 

the proWenrs ol education and 

thought to bear upon them. In matter 

the question has taken the place 

increasingly realized that teachers, s 

ing just how children should be taught do not even 

knU what they should be taught Less less empl^^^^^^ 

is therefore being placed on su jec me There 

and more emphasis on the activi y ° j^gg 

has been a tendency to make the learni g P 

restricted, less artificial and to return This^move- 

more naive, or primitive methods of teaching 

ment is frankly an experimental, a scient ' . 

a search for truth; and in tha search t becomes i_^ 

creasingly obvious that the bes , jj£g jn terms 

in the direciiion of organization “ g, 

of conduct rather than in terms of subject matter^ 

An excellent example of a to 

to set over against the was so for- 

is the following. It is one whic . 

tunato as to see taught to small children by Mus 
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Forll. in 0.0 Cl.Udron's Hou.n “\Snnnsv=idc, Kow York. 

The lesson immcdmtcly they returned 

the children had been ouWoore. teacher. The 

they sat before the blackboard conversation 

teacher had selected a sentence fro 

in the period just preceding tic -pt- ifc vt-iist 

tence she wrote on the board m printed ..c p • 

go out to flay now. _ chosen. 

The children were all anxious to read. 

The youngsters were making common 
read it.” The teacher now wrote. I cm 

talked with them and as sentences from 

one another the teacher selec c ^ board and 

those which they spoke, wrote them on the 

the children read them aloud. teacher 

How much money did the crackers w 
wrote toward the end of the reading Ic... • 

led to a discussion of costs. Mrs. yi^rcn five 

of the Sunnyside Schools, had given the efiUdre 

dollars to buy crackers for school ^nd 

other things. The children had gone out tog 
made the purchases. The costs were now listed on 

board. 

Bm 

Crackers -30 


S2.S9 

2.11 

5.00 

The children readily added the columns and 
the various comments and computations 
was obvious that they were learning the good o 
ioned things but not in the good old-fashioned way. 
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The interest in the reading Tvas so intense and so 
absorbed were the boys and girls that they stood on 
tiptoe and leaned forw^ard to catch sight of each w'ord 
or figure as it was WTitten on the board* The present 
WTiter had never previously witnessed such intentness 
on early school reading material. 

It is clear that the logical organization of the sub- 
ject matter of beginning reading did not control this 
lesson. Here it w^as the children who w’ere particularized. 
The beginning point w'as found in the responses offered 
by the students and tlic course of the conduct that fol- 
lowed W'as dominated bj' the nature of the work wdiich 
the children w'cre determined to accomplish. They were 
determined to learn what w^as the meaning of the teach- 
er’s written words, especially as those w^ords were reall}’* 
their o^vn. At the same time they were securing mas- 
tery over the various reading skills. 

Two methods in teaching of languages. The teaching 
of foreign languages may be dominated either by a 
formal or a natural method. The wTiter, wdio was un- 
fortunate enough to have been taught Latin and Greek 
by a narrow subject-matter method, liad the privilege 
of studying Chinese by an entirelj* different system, 
one based upon conduct. He is thus in a position to 
compare the tw’o methods of teaching and their results. 

The extreme formal teacher of classics begins by tell- 
ing the students to memorize tuba, tubae, tzibae, etc- 
To callow^ adolescents, scarcely aw^are that Latin is a 
language and not merely a subject, this list is mean- 
ingless jargon. Students who have begun in this way 
are likely to find that Latin is a vocabulaiy, a set of 
declensions and conjugations, a series of rules. The wwds 
are to be modified according to the declensions and 
conjugations and then placed in sentences according to 
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the rules. Since the sentences in the 

EngSh. ttev MC Mrcady dearly "“‘■f J"' 

S into -Latin tin. bcconrca a « ■^jtamplc U 
municatc, but to obscure thought. J ^ 

doubtless an eatremo case of formal teaching, 
methods fortunately are passing out ot puinesc 

the school in which tl- -^er 
in Peking the communication of ~ ‘ ^ot 

teaching. The teachers, who were tlic 

epeak English. Consequently, in . . i"' ]rn^ 

leacte seided a W of Chinese rrluch rrould m 

mediately convey an idea. ^ 

Pointing to himself, the teacher sa^ ^ talking 
ine to another, he addressed him as mi. 
to'' one student, he indicated another and s d 
demanded little acumen to realize that 
the pronouns in Chinese. A small vocabularj wa 
duced gradually and was used other 

students, after a week or two of heanng, 
teachers and in conversation vdih them use 
found power to communicate by talking with i ' , 

several weeks it was possible to chat with consid 
freedom. In a few months the writer learned to get 
freely and talk v.-ith the Chinese people. As for ^ 
and Greek, however, although he studied them for y -> 
he is to-day unable to speak a sentence or to rea 


sinele page. . _„n. 

Two ways of teaching literature. Tlie following q 
tation will illustrate how the teaching of literature m 
be colored by a subject-matter or a conduct-uni 
ception of teaching.^ 

=“£. Yeonams, ShadOed Youth (Atlantic Monthly Press, 1921). 
p. SO. 
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“The class will please take their readers and turn to page 43 . 
John, what is tlie subject of the story on that page? 

“Now, stand up and read till I tell you to stop; stand up 
straight, please, and hold yonv book in your right hand. Speak 
clearly, hold head up. There — that’s the first sentence; 
now tell us what mood the verb is in. ^^Tiat is the rule for 
the subjunctive mood? Can’t anybody remember that? Why, 
we had it just day before yesterday- I w'ili ^yrito it on the 
board; for that is something which 3'ou must know before 
you go on to the next grade.” 

She writes: The subjunctive mood is 7 ised m a subordwate 
proposition when both contin{fC 7 Wi; ojid futurity are expressed, 
or when, the contrary fact is implied. 

The children look at it somewhat as a puppj’ looks at the 
house cat with its back arched and tail inflated: they look at 
it reproachfully, and turn away sadly. 

“Now go on reading, please. 

“There, stop there. Caroline, what would ^’’ou say was the 
particular feature of this st or)'' as far as we have gone?” 

Caroline saj^^s, '^ell, I should call it — sad — or — I don’t 
know’ — I don’t care much about it.” 

“Oh, that’s not w’hat I mean,” says the teacher; 'T mean 
its literarj" feature. Don’t 3’ou think it is the w’a}’ the adjectives 
are used? Hugo had a great reputation in his daj’ for adjec- 
tives. He seemed to know more of them than anj’body else, 
and this is an excellent example of his style. 

“And don’t j^ou notice, too, how short his sentences are? 
Now, why did he use such short sentences? Whj', every 
author has his stjde, and Hugo chooses this as his because he 
liked it. I was alwa\’s sorrj" he did, for it makes his writings 
so jerkj’.” 

“Do you know an>i^hing else that Hugo wrote besides this 
piece w^e are reading?” 

Nobodj’' knew, and there w’as everj’’ chance that nobody ever 
would know’. They w'ould alw’a}^ read pieces — rareh’ books, 
for they w’ere trained to read pieces. 

Here is a scene to set against that. If is not a class in re.ading, 
or in an3dhing to do with letters. It is just the sixth grade be- 
ginning its session with its teacher on the morning of an3^ day. 
The children sdected each da3^ one of their number to recite 
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some favorite poem; or, just as often, they sang together some 
song they loved to sing. A boy vrith shaggy hair and the cloth- 
ing of a poor man^s son, but ^rith a happy face devoid of srit- 
consciousness, being called on by his classmates stood up 
chair, and recited in a pure, cadenced voice this thing, '^hicii 
I afterwards learned was a prayer of the Navajo Indians to the 
Mountain Spirit: 

Lord of the Mountain 
Reared within the Mountain, 

Young man. Chieftain, 

Hear a young man’s prayer. 

Hear a prayer for cleanness. 

Keeper of the strong rain, 

Drumming on the mountain; 

Lord of the small rain, 

That restores the earth in newness; 

Keeper of the clean rain. 

Hear a prayer for wholeness. 

Young man. Chieftain, 

Hear a prayer for fleetness. 

Keeper of the deer’s way. 

Reared among the eagles. 

Clear my feet of slothness. 

Keeper of the paths of men. 

Hear a prayer for straightness. 

Hear a prayer for courage. 

Lord of the thin peaks, 

Reared among the thunders; 

Keeper of the head-lands. 

Holding up the harvest. 

Keeper of the strong rocks. 

Hear a prayer for staimchness. 

Young man, Chieftain, 

Spirit of the Moimtain! 


How would you have fdt if yon had been there? lu the 
midst of our general ''mud and scum of things,” in school and 
out, it was one of those poignant unexpected songs that Emer- 
son asks us to listen for — a penetrating and unforgettable son^ 
And in the English classes of this school, what do they do - 
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TOy they do what anybody would do who loved English 
literature and proposed to spread that feeling to children. 

They tell stories, and they read books through. They read 
books through twice — ^just because children alwa3^s do that. 
The story moves on from day to day and from wonder to 
wonder. Will 3^011 substitute for that the indifierent hash of 
the grade reader, all chopped together and compressed between 
two covers, and then think y’ou will start any feeling for 
literature, even if the teacher is good ? Will you take a chapter 
out of The Wmd in the Willows, or the Lance oj Kanana, or 
Wolf the Storm-Leader, the Travels oj Ulysses, the Nibelun- 
genlied, Robinson Cn/soc, and miss the opportunity to give 
3’our children the whole experience? Why? 

Can you give a satisfactory reason why’ real books are not 
used in schools instead of readers? 

The curriculum-centered and the child-centered school. 
Schools in which the w^ork is dominated by subject 
matter are sometimes referred to as curriculum- centered, 
Trhile those in which conduct is the basis are sometimes 
referred to as child-centered schools. There is some 
danger that these terms may be misunderstood, and 
consequently lead to extremes and antipathies among 
teachers which need not exist. To avoid this it should 
be realized that the child-centered and curriculum-cen- 
tered schools are not to be regarded ah two antithetical 
or opposed types of schools. Such an erroneous concep- 
tion of the matter regards the two types of schools 
somewhat as indicated in the accompanying diagram, 
which represents them as if they were lying at the ex- 
tremes of a line: 

Qurriculum-Centered X ■ ■ " Child-Centered 


It cannot be too clearly pointed out that the differ- 
ences between tlie two types of schools are not positive 
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and muHiaUy exclusive » “f ta'ISptWy Wo 
tj-pes of organization of woj shade P of 

one another. Pinther than as ' ng. - , might 

the line does this particular lesson fail. , 

' ask- “On which half of the line does this >0^^ 1^,,; 

“i what point along the line 

The answers would depend upon the gr , ^j., 

the lesson referred to partook of the vanou 
istics of teaching of one tyv^ or of 
of the matter in this relative sense some such diagr 

as the following might be helpful: 


Curriculum-Centered Half of 

the Line 


1. Subject matter the begin- 

Ding point in the teach- 
ing process. 

2. Teacher very active during 

and in the pupil’s learn- 
ing process. 

3. Pupils passive in their own 

learning process. 

4. The teacher guides the les- 

son in a predetermined 
course. 

5. Group organization based 

on teacher-class idea. Not 
truly social. Each indi- 
vidual holds to his own 
position 

6. Order based on teacher 
control 


Chad-Centered Half of the 
line 


1. Responses of 
beginning point m tea 

ing. 

2. Teacher as passive as ad- 
visable during “ 

the pupa's own leanun= 

proces. 

3. Pupils active in and during 

their own learning pro 
ess. 

4. Pupils active in detennm- 

iBg the couise their ener- 
gies shall take. 

5. Social grouping and fr^ 

tercourse between m 
bers of the group. 

6. Order based on 

into-idual responsibiUtj - 


With such a diagram in mind we might witness the 
teaching of a lesson and then indicate where along 
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line thnugtit lesson might be placed. A lesson 
Vi‘hic!i seemed to partake almost* eqtmlly of both types 
of organitation might be placed thus: 

Curriculiim-Crnt^tt’cl Hnlf of I ChihbCfntrrrd Ilnlf of 
the Lii^r j the Lin^ 

Again, a lesson might be placed thus: 

Cvirric\ilmn*C<rvtcTriI IIMf of J C^iTricnhim-Crntcmi Ha!f of 
tlie Lin^ j the Line 

X 

Sucli a lesson would be one which was dominated by 
subject matter, yet in which units of conduct were worked 
in, ns for example, when tlie drawing teacher says: ‘‘You 
must all make Valentines to-dny. Take your crayons, 
put a red heart in the middle of your ])ajters and write, 
underneath it, To Jlft/ ValcntincJ^ 

A similar lesson might be placed thus: 

Child-Centered Half of } Child-Centered Half of 

the Lino I tlic Line 

1 X 


Such a lesson might bo one in winch the ciiildren^s 
responses were regarded in initiating and partially in the 
carrying on of the work as w*hen one of the children 
says: “Let us make Valentines.'^ To which the teacher 
replies: “That is good, let us all make Valentines. Make 
j'our own designs and write in your O'am words but be 
sure to put a large heart in the middle because I want 
you to get some practice in washing on colors smoothly 
TOth your brush." 
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It is clear, therefore, that we caimot too carefully 
avoid taking the attitude that there are two opposed 
types of teaching, one of which is organized m terms 
of subject matter, the other in terms of childrens re- 
sponses; one of which is good and the other o w ic 
is bad. Rather should we think of the characteristics 
of each type of work, and determine in each speci c 
teaching problem just what is best suited to prevailing 
circumstances of administration, supervision, struc 
of the subject matter, aims of the lesson, maturity o 
the students, and numerous other factors which com me 
in a thousand and one ways to govern the teaching proc- 
ess. It seems likely that good teaching would seldom 
fall at either end of the line. Probably the best teachmg 
generally falls somewhere on the child-centered ha o 
the line. 


Problems for Class Discussion 

1. Charles, aged 9, has lost aU interest in the subject matter 
of his school course. He makes frequent visits to the av^tion 
grounds at -Curtis field near his home. What could a teacher o 
to change this situation satisfactorily’^? 

2. How might children be taught the geography of 
locality by subject-matter type of teaching organization? 

3. How might the same lessons be taught by organizing 6 
materials in terms of conduct? 

4. Give concrete examples of the way in which teactog 
might be affected by: a. Prevailing circumstances of adminis- 
tration. b. Of supervirion, c. Structure of the subject matter, 
d. of the lesson, e. Maturity of the students. /. Other sig- 
nificant factors. 

5. Does taking part in the actual rehearsal of a play 
material assistance in memorizing the lines? Discuss m tn 
light of the material of this chapter. 
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Oinyov-CuKss Acnvmm 

1. Write out ti description of n lesson yoti have been taught, 
or soon taught according to a subject-matter type of organ- 
ization. 

2. Think out, if possible, a way in wliich the same elements 
of the curriculum could have been covered by organiZvation in 
terms of conduct. 

3. Tell a child how to make a boat, or a hat, or some such 
object of paper. Describe the process verbally, or write out a 
logical description of the steps, and allow the child to follow 
them. Tench a second child how to make the same object, per- 
mitting liim to make the folds in one sheet of paper as you 
make them in the other. Compare the learning of the two 
children. 

4. Yisii several schoolrooms and place the lessons you see 
taught somewhere on the curriculum-centered or cbild-ccn- 
tered diagram. 
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CHAPTER VL 


THE CONDUCT UNIT 


Tie conduct unit of life. Human conduct is not^a 
contmuous uninterrupted stream; it is divided into parts 
or separate acts. Consider, for instance, what we irngnt- 
call the dai/s work as including everything which an 
individual does from the time he awakens in the morn- 
ing until he retires at night. It is ^composed of some 
such series as arising, getting breakiast, going to ^ 
answering letters, making purchases and sales, o 

lunch, going for a stroll, getting dinner, reading a boo ^ 
retiring- This series of activities can not be 
together on any intrinsic principle. To think of t^a 
together we fall back on some accidental characten-^m, 
such as the fact that these things have all cccurr^ 
during one day. TTe caU it the day^s work.^ They do not 
compose, as has been already stated, a continuous stre^ 
in any sense except that they happen to be con=ecutiv^e 
in time. It is very diS’erent, however, with the umt act^ 
which were referred to as composing the ac-ti'V'ities oi 


the whole day. Getting breakfast, for instance, i^ ^c^y 
easily and naturally thought of as a distinct umt act, 
so also is going to work and many other sixmlar acti^*!- 
ties in which an individual engages- It is such separable 
and distinct acts which are here referred to as conduct 


units. 

It is to be noticed, however, that what is thus thought 
of as a separate act need not be begun and completed 

144 
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without the intervention of other practically unrelated 
acts. For instance; a man may decide to build a new 
chicken house. He works at it in off hours through sev- 
eral days or weeks. In the meanwhile he carries on many 
other of the affairs of life. Goes to work every day, 
attends to liis home tasks after dark and so on. There, 
is, nevertheless, a certain degree of unity about the act 
of building a chicken house. 

Thus a conduct unit may be a matter of great im- 
portance and long duration, such as the building of a 
new tunnel under the Hudson River, or a brief concern 
of a few minutes, such as washing the hands. It may 
take such various forms as building a house, writing 
a poem, hanging out the clothes, pla3dng Mendelssohn’s 
Spring Song on the piano or tliinking out the answer to 
a riddle. Superficial!)* a conduct irnit might be called 
an)*thiDg which we think of as a separate act, the doing 
of which we consider to be a complete entity. 

Even from such an incomplete description of what 
is meant by the term conduct it will readily be realized 
that it may be conceived of in a large inclusive scene or 
sometimes in a partial or contributor)^ sense. For ex- 
ample, in the course of such a unit act as making a 
garden, one carries on such subsidiar)* or contributor)^ 
acts as making the squash bed, the cucumber bed, and 
setting out the bean poles. Tliere is no immediate prac- 
tical purpose in distinguishing between these large units 
of conduct and the smaller ones. The mind analyzes a 
large conduct unit into parts and carries out e.nch part, 
separately. The important thing to realize is that this 
process of analysis does not go on indefinitely. One does 
not analyze the squash bed into eight sections and do 
each separately. Even if forced to leave the bed un- 
finished through the onset of darkness the ordinary in- 
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dividual would say that the bed was half-made or half 
done. The mind conceives of the various pulses, or sec- 
tions, or parts, or fragments, or pieces, or bits of conduct 
as being cut off from other? and capable of being sepa- 
rately conceived. 

^Mierein is to be found the unifying principle by which 
the mind separates one act or unit of conduct from 
another? Kilpatrick suggests that such a unifying prin- 
ciple is to be found in the purpose. When an indhddual 
purposes to cany out a certain act that purpose seems 
to dominate or hold together the whole act. For instance, 
take the case of the individual who builds a new chicken 
house. The action might be thought of as being initiated 
when the building process was purposed. It is the con- 
tinuing influence of the purpose which governs the prep- 
arations and the actual construction until it is com- 
pleted. 

According to such a conception of the relation of the 
purpose to the complete act a definition of the conduct 
unit might be framed. A conduct unit would be any 
series of actmties begun and carried on under the dom- 
inance of a separate purpose. Such a definition gives a 
helpful and on the whole, adequate, description. Thus 
one purposes to make fudge and carries the process 
through to conclusion under the shadow of the original 
purpose. One purposes to work a problem in arithmetic, 
to take a trip to Chicago, to ^^sing a song of sixpence^^ 
and the separate purposing indicates the span of the 
proposed piece of conduct. 

There is a question, however, as to whether one gets 
nearest to the beginning point, or origin of an act in 
the need or in the purpose. Everything wliich one pur- 
poses, one purposes in response to a desire or need. By 
such a need is meant that state in the organism which 
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corresponds to a condition in the neurones. The neurone 
chains concerned in eating are in a state of readiness 
and the indi\ddual is hungry. We sa}’' that he desires 
or needs food. It is in such a sense that the word need 
is used. When the need to eat is experienced, the indi- 
%ddual then purposes to eat. So in a sense the need may 
be said to precede and be the origin of the purpose. 
Therefore we might say that the complete act has its 
beginning or origin in a need of the organism. A conduct 
unit is any series of activities which is initiated and 
carried through in response to a need of the organism. 

It may already have been noted that the term coa- 
diict viiit is used as practically sjmonjuuous with the 
term complete acL This is true inasmuch as a complete 
act is certainly a conduct unit. But the term complete 
act is a definite concept which la3^s emphasis upon com- 
pleteness. The term conduct unit is intended to emphasize 
the value of an act as a suitable element of school life. 

It will not, however, be surprising to find the con- 
duct unit described in terms of tire complete act. A mere 
definition of the term could not be so helpful in ex- 
plaining the nature of such an abstraction as a more 
lengthy' description. Consequently such a fuller and more 
anaijriical attempt will now be made. 

The conduct imit described. The activities which go 
to compose what have been referred to as conduct units 
ma^’- be differentiated as being of five different kinds. 
These acthdties may be referred to as needing, pur- 
posing, planning, carr3dng out, and evaluating.^ It is 
not intended to maintain tliat eveiy^ unit of conduct 


^The vrriter wishes to acknowledge at this point his indebted- 
ness to his teacher, William Heard Kilpatrick, for the anab^s 
of the complete act m terms of purposing, planning, executing, 
-and judging. 
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contains all of these five steps, nor that in a given con- 
duct unit these aspects are necessarily consecutive or 
undistributed. They are rather modes of the various 
actions which go to make up units of conduct. A con- 
sideration of some concrete activity in the light of these 
various aspects may help to make their nature and 
bearing somewhat clearer. 

It will be more convenient, for purposes of illustra- 
tion, to select for description a unit of conduct which 
involves considerable outward phj^sical activity. In the 
meanwhile it should be remembered that there is an- 
other very important type of act, the act of thought, 
which may be accompanied by practically no outward 
physical action. Consideration will be given to such' 
mental acts at a later point. For the present attention 
will be directed to a supposed case wherein a man or 
a boj’' decides to make a table and carries the operation 
through to a finish. His activities may be considered 
imder the five heads pre\dously suggested. 

1. Feeling or recognizing the need. There must be 
some condition in the man’s total environment which 
awakens in him the desire to make a table. It may be 
a purely mental state which induces him to say to 
himself; 'T need something to occupy my spare moments 
— I must make something or other. I suppose a table 
would be the best thing.” It might, on the other hand, 
be a clearly felt need of a table to keep his books on, 
or to serve in the kitchen. It would certainly be initiated 
from something which, consciously or unconsciously, ap- 
peals to the organism as meeting some need. In the case 
of an unconscious appeal one might say that the indi- 
vidual experienced a jelt need, whereas in the case of 
a conscious appeal the need would be a recognized one. 
As long as the need remains unfulfilled there will be 
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n tcndcnry for the inrlividual to do ^mnrthinj:; about it. 

2. Pitrjmnnfj, The man under di-cu=^ion, having ex- 
perienced the need for a tablet and seeing no reason 

such a need should not be satisfied, now dctcnnincs 
to make the table. lie says to himself: “I will make 
a lablcC* He has now a rccognircd punio'^e. As long ns 
the purpo*^c remains in force he will tend to do what 
he is able to carry it out. 

3. Plnnnino^ Having once purposed to carr}* out the 
work he will now make various plans. Pcrliaps these 
plans will be merely mental. Perhaps they vn\l ho vis- 
ibly drawn out on paper. They may be adhered to 
strictly, or they may be altered ns the progress of the 
work indicates possibilities of improvement. 

4. Carrjfing out. To carr>" out the plan ho will now 
go about the various movements demanded for making 
the table according to the plan — sawing, planing, polish- 
ing — according to the original need. 

5. Evaluating, This fifth aspect of the activity is to 
be distinguished as somewhat difTcrent from the other 
four in that it is in a special sense distributed over 
the whole progress of the unit of conduct and is of 
particular importance in determining the progress of the 
activities from beginning to end. If it is finst consid- 
ered with reference to the need, it wall be obvious that, 
if the life of the individual is to be composed of valuable 
activities, it will be necessary for the ever wary judg- 
ment to be on guard to evaluate desires and needs at 
the very initiation of units of conduct. Thus the indi- 
vidual who makes the table sliould in the very beginning 
consider whether or no the need for the table is a good 
one. In such an instance as this there is of course no 
doubt about the matter. In other eases, such as the felt 
need for buying a box of chocolates, the need is not so 
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obviously a valuable one. Even when a need is judged 
to be good, further consideration may be necessary be- 
fore the indi\ddual 'purposes to go on toward its ful- 
filment. Granted that the need for the table is good, 
yet perhaps the time is wanting, or perhaps expensive 
tools would be needed. Again, certainly during the plan- 
ning judgment is continually in operation, as it is also 
during the carrying out of the construction of the table. 
Finally, when the table has been completed it must be 
put to the tesL Perhaps the finished object is so obvi- 
ously good that the testing may be merel^^ a mental 
judgment: ^Tt is certainly a fine table.” On the other 
band it may have to be put to use and foimd, too large, 
too small, or just the right size. 

Limitations of the logical description of the conduct 
itniL It is to be noticed that these separated ways of 
acting are not necessarily cut off deliberately and clearlv* 
from one another in time. The plans might be altered 
after the table had been half executed. Even the pur- 
pose might be modified when the judgment had been 
issued. But although this is so the nature of the element 
activities is distinguishable. 

It is to be further noted that in any ^ven unit of 
conduct certain of these five modes or ways of action 
may be missing in the ordinary sense of the word. We 
do many things which we say are “needless.” We cer- 
tainly act on many needs which are unrecognized as 
such. In the more fundamental sense, however, it seems 
as though ever3rthmg which we do is initiated in some 
condition of readiness in the neurones. 

The phrase “purposeless acthitj"” is frequently heard. 
It is certainly true that individuals do things without 
any conscious purpose, and a purpose can hardly be 
thought of in an^" but a figurative sense, as imconscious. 
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however, becomes absorbing. So, when the need is strong, 
the executing tends to be intensely carried out. 

Mental acts. There are certain kinds of acts in which 
the factor of judgment comes into especial prominence. 
These are what might be called purely mental acts, 
such as the reasoning out of a problem, or of the answer 
to a riddle. Dewey makes an analysis of the complete 
act of thought, itself a conduct unit, in the following 
terms: 

1. A felt difficulty 

2. Its location and definition 

3. Suggestion of possible solution 

4. Development by reasoning of the bearing of the sug- 
gestion 

5. Further observation and experiment, leading to its ac- 
ceptance or rejection 

The importance of the factor of judging in the mental 
act may be realized by considering the solution of a 
riddle in the light of the five steps. 

The old riddle of the farmer crossing the river may 
be chosen. It is expressed somewhat as follows: 

A farmer with a fox, a goose, and a bag of com encounters a 
river. He has no means of crossing but a boat which is only 
large enough to hold himself and one of his charges. If the 
fox is left in the company of the goose, the goose will be eaten. 
The goose will seize any opportunity to eat the com. How 
did the farmer cross the river? 

Felt difficulty. On reading the riddle one immediately 
recognizes that there is some difficulty to be solved. 
This is a vague and ill defined feeling, derived, per- 
haps, simply from the question form of the riddle. More 
likely it is reinforced by the consciousness of the farmeris 
dilemma. 
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invol%'ed in problem solving, the aspect of judging be- 
comes especially significant-. 

In summarizing the foregoing descriptions it may be 
said that a conduct unit is a series of activities arising 
exit' of a need and involving an3^ or all the five modes 
of action^ needing, purposing, planning, carrying out, 
and evaluating- 

Conduct units classified on the basis of needs. It vrill 
be of distinct advantage in the organization of school 
life in terms of conduct to be able to recognize conduct 
units of different tvpes. Considerable confusion and dii- 
ference in classroom practice has arisen through failure 
to distinguish conduct xmits of different kinds. Teachers 
have frequently, in their attempts to organize school 
life in terms of conduct, neglected to differentiate be- 
tween various types of acthities, and have attempted 
to cast all the work of their schools into units of one 
tjpe or another to the exclusion of other types equally 
essential or valuable. It seems to be useful to make 
such a classification of iypts of conduct xmits on the 
basis of needs, or of the origin of needs. 

1. Units of construction or creation. Certain units of 
conduct have their ori^n in the felt or recognized need 
to accomplish some tangible result subsequent to the 
action. Indiriduals feel the need to secure some objec- 
tive product, such as a bird fountain for the garden, 
or to express themselves by the unfolding of their per- 
sonalities in such a wat- that there will be some objec- 
tive creative result, such as an original composition 
for the piano or a lyric expressive of certain amatory" 
or aesthetic emotions. Units of this type demand great 
freedom of action on the part of the individual. In 
their progress they refer fon^mrd to an end-product, 
and ail the resources of the indhidual are directed 
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lovrnni tljc cmb(xiyjn.c of tbe finest Ecli-cxpm'sion of the 
individufil in a result. 

?nrh \inif.^‘ of conduct arc hirjily inclividtialistic. They 
require for tiicir proKre*:^ the 5hufllinf; on of such tram- 
inch^ the in<!i\*idiuil can wir^ly dispoiis-^e with, such 
as oulv.*orn tradition, conventions no longer ireful, and 
much of the hampering limits of time and society 
as can Ix? safely done without. In their progress the 
individii.al cnnsi<iers largely his own intorestv*^, his own 
iderr, and interprets the world in terms of his own 
perronaiity. 

Certain schools Imvc laid special emphasis upon con- 
duct units of this type. The teachers in them feel that 
it is only by freeing the personality of the child that 
lie can dcveloj) to tlie maximum advantage and build 
up a personality of richness and diversity, capable of 
conceiving the world in new v/ays and leading on to 
expressive genius. There is undoubted truth in the fact 
that the pcn^onalily needs training in modes of creative 
expression. On tlic oilier hand, overemphasis upon units 
of conduct of this type makes for an undue weighting 
of the individual-social balance on the side of the in- 
dividual. It is extremely valuable for a changing age 
such as that in which we live, but alone it is positivel> 
dangerous in a society such as that of America at^tho 
present time with wliat Bngley characterizes ns ‘ our 
zeal in making laws and our zest in breaking 
and wuth ^ ^something akin to a tradition of lawlessness. 

It should be clearly realized that the developed judg- 


C. Baslcy, “Tlio Profession of Tcncliinp In United 
Suites/* School and Society, Vol. 20, Jnn. 1020, p. „ ’ , - 

•W. C Bacley. ^‘Somc Ibmdicftps of Chnracter Lduenuon J 
the United Stiitcs/* Educational Administration and Supervision, 
April 1020, p. 211. 
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ment and experience and controls necessary for the 
lawful and wise expression of the personality in con- 
struction and creation presuppose elements in the train- 
ing of children which are not solely of this type. In 
other w'ords, desirable and important as such conduct 
units are, there are other types which are necessary 
for the rounded and complete development of a social 
indmdual. Furthermore, such is the condition of society 
in the United States to-day, that freedom and self- 
expression are the order of the day, and the training 
given by agencies other than schools tends to be in the 
direction of self-expression and the freeing of the per- 
sonality. 

2. Units of play or recreation. A second type of con- 
duct unit is that in which the need does not refer for- 
ward to the accomplishment of any result, or backward 
to the fulfilment of any principle, but merely to the 
free expression of trends of the personality with refer- 
ence to present harmless enjoyment. Such units are 
those in which a little boy plays ball or goes for a 
svdm or in which he reads a short story in the magazine 
Boys Life. They demand for their enjojunent the set- 
ting apart of a period of time which is not limited 
by other demands upon the personality, and which will 
have at its finish nothing objective in the way of results. 
A unit of this type is spontaneous, free, and restful 
because of the freedom from the strain of predetermined 
or postdet ermine d conditions. What learnings take place 
in it, in addition to the learning how to play, are largely 
indirect, and contributory to the health and growth of 
the organism. 

The importance for the individual of such units of 
conduct lies in the fact that individuals need to learn 
to habitually devote time to that kind of play which 
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mil be desirable from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual and of society. , . , , c 

3, Units of work or duty. In the third type of co 
duot unit the need refers backward toward some ac- 
knowledged principle, some recognized law or some 
existing state of affairs prior to the action. This type 
may be represented by a boy’s staying home from a 
ball game on a damp day in accordance with his mother s 
orders; weeding the garden in the heat m °^er t 
his father may not have to do it; or leaving the social 
family group and working on a set of arithme P 
lems Lll tliey are solved. Many examples o such urn 
of conduct may be found in the cairns of obe^'® 
to the moral law or to the law of the ^ 
to a state of affairs which must be changed by ene getic 
action, or of problem solving of one sort or aether- 

Such units place a considerable degree of liimtatira 

on the action of the individual. This bnntat^n may be 
due to the restriction inherent in group i , 
mands that individuals give and a e, 
as well as full of initiative. So a man gives his seat to 
a kdy in the subway, or refrains from whispenng at 
a symphony concert. Again, the limitation “ay be due 
to the presence of some state of affairs w ic is P 
ing practical necessffy, such as that -bich caused Sam- 
uel Johnson to write another 

expenses of his mother’s funeral. Bu ^ ere namely 

state of affairs which is of special s'S^^'^Xted Con^ 
that of enthusiasm for the actual work pr ] t ^ 
duct so resulting is conduct of the 
worthy order, as for example, when an 
of enthusiasm for reading and thinking reads a copy 

of Axistotlo^s Ethics- +f> Gntcr 

It ttas the miter’s good fort™' 
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the schoolroom of Mrs. D. Dawson Wallace, in the 
Dawson School, New York, and, after observing the 
enthusiasm vdth which the children went about their 
work to have the opportunity of questioning them. The 
children were so happily and earnestly engaged that 
the T;sTiter asked one of them: 

^Tell me. Rose, what is it that you like about your 
school?'^ 

'T like my arithmetic,” was the radiant reply. 

“And, Pierre, what is it that you like about school?” 
like my spelling,” w^as the answer of this small 
French bo3% whose stock of English was far from 
large. 

'^And you, Ben, tell me what it is that you like.” 

“Oh,” replied Ben, “I like my work, I like every- 
thing.” 

We have to-day a great deal to leam from a school 
teacher whose pupils sincerely and happily do their 
work and like it best of alL 

Mixed units of conduct. It should not be thought that 
every umt of conduct may easily be placed in one of 
the three classes enumerated, creative, play, or work. 
In fact, it is with difficulty that one finds units of con- 
duct so t 3 rpical of their class that they will serve as 
good illustrations. As in most of the natural realm 
one class shades off into another, like the soft blending 
of the colors that we see in the rainbow. Yet because 
the rainbow colors are not in gaudy flat stripes we do 
not fail to distinguish our red, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
and violet. We do not classify colors with the intention 
of falsif3ring the nature of the rainbow, but for con- 
venience in the practical affairs of life. So we do not 
classify units of conduct with the intention of falsify- 
ing or denying the infinite complexity of human action, 
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but for convenience in dealing vritli the conduct of chil- 
dren in the practical problems of the schoolroom. So it 
may be that the vTiting of a book may partake partly 
of the nature of creation and partly of the nature of 
vork, playing golf may not be pure play but under 
certain circumstances may be partially duty, while the 
veriest slavery and drudgery of the stokehole may carry 
a great liner across the Atlantic, and accomphsh a vis- 
ible constructive result. Systems of classification are 
seldom perfect. The biolo^st is not always able "to is- 
tinguish a plant from an animal. How much more then, 
in the realm of human conduct, may expec 
find overlapping and blending of tjpes. ere as e 
where, we classify for convenience and practical ne- 
Deeds, and acts of thought. It may prove useful at 
this point to refer to a difference which was inched 
on earlier in this chapter, namely, the i erence , 

acts which are largely physical, outwar , an co 
with visible bodily conduct, and those which are largely 
mental, and concerned with inner mental Pr°cess^^ 
is to be observed that this classification cuts dnectb 
across each of the three types of conduct units akeady 
distinguished, so that if we wish we 
six ts'pes rather than only three. “ig _ 
sider'as examples such various activities 
as (1) Building a house, (2) Playing a gam , . 

(3) Carrying in a load of firewood, which ar 
physical On the other hand, we ™ig i ( 5 ) 

things which men do such as, (4) 

Tellfn, . ioke ,6, ttwS 

Suld fi^d thek^ prototypes in units of conduct carried 
on by children in school. 
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PnoBUiiis FOB Cmss Discb;ssion 

1. Discuss the follovring quotation from Pcstalozzi's Leonard 
and Gertrude in terms of the present chapter. 

In the evenir^ he helped his oldest son to build a Tower 
of Babel such as was pictured in his grandinother^s Bible, out 
of a heap of clay; and taught him to calculate the amount of 
lime and stone and sand neccssarj* to construct a given length 
of wall. 

2. Discuss in terms of the pi^ent chapter the following 
comment made by Quick on Pestalozzi. 

And taking as his starting point the needs, desires, and conneo 
lions of actual life he was natural^' led to associate the work of 
the body with that of the mind, to develop industry and study 
side by side, to combine the workshop and the school. 

3. What do you consider to be the meaning and application 
of the following statement made by Dean Woodbridge in the 
Sachs Lec^res at Teachers College, Columbia, 

It is always the past that is the teacher, whether you like it 
or not. 

Consider this statement in relation to the three typ^ 
conduct units described in this chapter. 

4. Choose an original example of a conduct unit of each oi 
the three types and trace critically the five modes of action 
as involved in each case. 

5. Try to think of a unit of conduct which may not be 
classified as of one of the three types of conduct units or as a 
mixed unit. 


Oitihdf-Class Activities 

1. Take some exercise in geometry and solv'e it. Then trace 
the steps of 3’our thinking in terms of Dewey’s analysis of the 
complete act of thought. 

2. Examine introspectrv'ely and classify the units of conduct 
in which you have been engaged to-day. 

3. Visit a schoolroom and cl a ssify the units of conduct iu 
which the children are engaged. 
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CHAPTER YJl 


THE CONDUCT UNIT IN THE SCHOOL 

The essential idea presented in the immediately pre- 
ceding chapter is that of the organization of life in units 
of conduct as a basis for the organization of school life. 
It is necessary to lay emphasis upon this point because 
of the fact that there is a tendency among some teachers 
to be confused in tins matter, and to think that the 
best teaching is restricted to the use of one or two of 
the types of conduct unit mentioned in the last chapter. 
Teachers who restrict the activities of their pupils to 
certain types of units and exclude others have but a 
partial view of the educative process. If it be true 
that ^‘All work and no play, makes Jack a dull boy,^’ 
nevertheless, all play and no work does not neces-* 
sarily produce the opposite result. It is clear that what 
is essential to progressive teaching is not the restrict- 
ing of classroom teaching to constructive or creative imits 
but the organization of school life in terms of desirable 
and suitable conduct. 

There is much to be gained by building the school 
day of units of real living. An attempt to do so, how- 
ever, works a revolution in more customary wa3's of 
school teaching. It makes the teaching process an ex- 
tremely complex matter. It demands that the teacher 
abandon a cut and dried conception of classroom pro- 
cedure and regard the work of the school as an unfolding 
and development of conduct. It makes teaching largely 

162 
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jv matter of initiating and Sliding fruitful pupil activ- 
ity. To some extent it substitutes for relative c^tam^ 
of procedure a degree of uncertainty, for “Si i > • 
amount of flexibility. Tlie teaching '7;. 

thing of the monotonous safety of conser% a asm P- 
takes of the energetic spirit of adventure. 

Children come to the teacher in the "f'" 

ture They arc definitely ready and eager t ^ - 

thing. What shall the teacher .allow 
to do? The teacher turns to the curriculum 
but the ordinarj- curriculum does not 
tance, perhaps rightly so. It has nothing to saj .aboi^t 

dmng It - ™ is unrelated to 

objective. It is not- reiait-u <.u Tn other 

the personality of the leaniers. • is a s 
^rd,. it is related neither to te!'*”'!! »” 

Consider the n-ny in nhich the 
event nhonl the Ptei»™tion «! <l>' 

sidered the needs ot the adut «orlda ^^.^^-^^^_^^ 

them certain things vlnch he i-Tiov.-led'’C of 

iearn. He eollecled a eertam 

this and that and the other -and area npd “ '"J' 
order, aecordin, to the - 

He arranged the lacts of h . ..j-occ^e- of arith- 

qnenee. He selected and .so ated *>» 
inctic yhich the ^^o^ld u-c^ logical, 

simple measurement .and txmom m 
and succinct lomi. Thus nc Q sb.'tract 

tials of living .and n'convcnicnt 

cs.-cnccs. The=e he arranged m curriculum 

sequence, and called it t le ^ j .5 ^ intrinsic 

w.as arrungc^-l in .a lop«l order, b^.^cfl 

oharacter of the subject inrute.. j;„i. ,,f iivin:: into 
Ha’aing thus cor.contr.atcd tnc essential ut H'm. 
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a curriculum it was passed on to the toacher. The teacher 
was faced with the problem of fitting the subject mat- 
ter to acts of conduct which would involve its use. 
Sometimes such acts would be merely learning the les- 
son, doing your work. At other times artificial conduct 
units were staged or arranged under the dominance of 
the subject matter but still having a semblance of the 
imitation of life itself. Such an example as the follow- 
ing quoted from a textbook of method still in use, will 
illustrate this manufacturing or invention of conduct to 
fit the subject matter. It represents a step in the direc- 
tion of vitalized teaching, but a feeble one. 


Type Lesson 

Lay and lAe 

The teacher will ask each pupil : 

1. To take a pencil. 

2. To place it on the desk. 

3. To say at the same time, '*1 lay the pencil on the desk. 

4. Then to say, “The pencil lies on the desk.'* 

As each statement is made by the pupil, the teacher wntes 
it on the board. 

In the same manner the teacher will ask each pupil: 

1. To take a book. 

2. To put it on the floor. 

3. To say at the time, “I lay the crayon on the book.” 

4. Then to say, “The book lies on the floor.” 

The teacher next asks the pupil: 

1. To take a crayon. 

2. To lay the crayon on the book. 

3. To say at the time, 'T lay the crayon on the book.” 

4. Then to say, “The crayon lies on the book.” 
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There are now two sets of sentences on the board. In the 
first pair: 

What word in the first sentence denotes what was done? 

Can we put lie in the place of lay? No. 

What docs lay mean? To place. 

Such an answer as the following may be given; iMy (or 
lays) means place (or places, put or puts). What does he 
mean? Lie (or lies) means are (or is) m a fixed position. 

Similarly use the words, lay or lays, with pen, slate, cap, 
mitts, as: 


He laj’s Ills slate on the tabic* 

Now use tlic word lies with each, as: 

His slate lies on the table. 

Some sentences with blanks may be given to test the pupil s 
knowledge, as: 


The paper on the ^^-k. 

Tlio boy's cap on the floor, 

Charlie’ the slate down quicUy. 

The dog in the door^vay. 

The cat on the new mg. 

The follon-inc pairs of words may be 

Set and sit; raise and we; set and sat; raised and rose, 

/afd and lay; laying and lying. 

This plan for a lesson on lay and lie is « ^ 

good teaching under the old system. It is > an - 
ccllent attempt to bring nearer to aclu.al ^ 

organined abstract rules of grammar winch arc loun 

in the textbook*^ , - _ t 

But instead of building school procedure 
of subject ma tter and attempting to infur< tiu j 

'A more cotnpkt#*' org'inii'ition o: r. 
tone'? 01 conduct U proj-ented Uirr tin ' 
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matter vnth life, would it not be better to begin with 
units of life itself, life which demands the use of the 
subject matter which the child should learn. Is it not 
possible to substitute conduct units of school life for 
subject-matter units? Could not the conduct units com- 
posing school life involve the subject matter instead of 
attempting to revivify the abstract subject matter with 
half-hearted conduct? 


The SELEcnox of Un^ts of Conduct Suitable foe 
School Life. 

1. The conduct units selected should he like life. Thus 
arises the question as to whether or no the life of the 
school may be organized in units of conduct which 
actually involve the use and mastery of subject matter 
of the curriculum. The success of many teachers m 
new-type schools is sufficient proof that they ina3r if 
the conduct tmits which make up school activities are 
of the right kind. No such folly is here suggested as 
that anything which maj^ be called a conduct unit i^ 
fit for school life. This would mean that the school 
would train the amateur burglar as well as the incipient 
novelist'. On the contrary ^ only chosen conduct unite? 
can be considered suitable material of which to build 
the life of the school. In the course of their activities, 
of their doing, children may initiate different types of 
conduct units. Furthermore, the conduct units when once 
initiated, may be carried on in different ways, and with 
relative degrees of thoroughness. Consequently, it is 
necessary that the life of the school be organized into 
conduct units which are initiated and carried on m 
accordance with the nature of the conduct unit as out- 
lined in the pre\dous chapter, each step being vrell gov- 
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crncd by the overruling factor of judging and evaluat'- 
ingr Again, the unit acts should be such that the sub- 
ject matter of the curriculum would be involved in their 
execution. 

But even though it be agreed that a child should 
be trained to act in school in ways in which he should 
act when he leaves school, so simple a principle^ does 
not solve the problems of education. Its application is 
no simple matter. There are many difficulties to be en- 
countered in its administration. Followed to its logical 
limits it might be taken to indicate that the best prepara- 
tion for a grocery* clerk would be to be brought up in 
an ideal grocer}’’ store on a play level. The banker vou 
be trained in a toy counting-house and a la^sycr in an 
atmosphere of childish litigation. The obvious benefit oi 
such an arrangement is indicated by such cases as t lOsc 
of the great musicians, who mastered their instruinen 
in childhood. jMost great organists have been boy organ- 
ists. But however beneficial it may be it is, of coupe, 
uttcrlv impossible for cvcr}*day school life. It is but 
one child in a thousand who is so exceptionally endowed 
that the nature of his talents is clearly evident from 
childhood. The career which an individual tollow 
is often only to be detennined by circurapancc.'N ano 
abilities which cannot become evident until compara- 

tivelv late in life. r ti • 

The limited fwiciion of the dementanj school It is 
not neces.^ar}", however, to reproduce sla^tslu} t.K con^ 
ditions xmder which indhnduals are to live. Tnerc i- 


’Tlicre nt> d here ihii J*^*^“* 

fotr.v.Uly ncconimc to the forpi! 

unitv*^ of conduct. Any rigixi cTi^Aniratton ci .. ^ ^ 
of formal the iicrbartiiva 

the r.;m-.tsor5 of lea chin 
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so much in modem life that all indhdduals hold 
mon that those things alone are more than sufficien^ 
to fill up the first six years of school life. The tlimc= 
which children in the elementarj* school should learn 
are the most essential things, the things which are o 
primary* importance to all people, the things whic are 
the basic needs of all individuals in our prCiCnV 
society. The curriculum should include those experience- 
which every person ought to have. Tlie child should come 
into the riches of his social inheritance, understand social 
usages and human relationships, become a master o 
such basic skills as are needed in everyday life, learn 
to fulfil his moral responsibilities. In the administenng 
of a curriculum based on such things the schoo 
find adequate materials of a nature that v,dll conta u ^ 
to the needs of aU until such a time as the indi\uduai 
needs and aspirations of particular pupils begin to 

velop clearly. . 

Such a field of activity affords abundant opportunity 
for the establishment of relations with the worl 
live in. There are many ways in which the schoolroom 
may be like the great outside world with which it mut^ 
maintain and make its contacts. It is neither nece~-arj 
nor desirable that the schoolroom should be a rep ica 
of a modem community. Education then would b^ome 
mere recapitulation and society" would be static. There 
are ways in which it should be different. 

It might be profitable to compare and contrast i^g 
in the grown-up world with life in the child’s world m 
school. 

1. The cMd and the adult world are the same in that th^ 
are both ways of living. An hour of the child’s time is 
important from the point of view of the whole life as an 
of the adult’s time. The child’s hour is not a period o 
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in which he is storing up Jo bc^Uj J'Jj' 

[n"o4g bgh th.u| 

Serorbu^™ “s i'S^ng ;hich Intensifies and en- 

2. Although the child lives in ^b ‘ _, jjjj'jp jj-j jjJ cay. 

the adult he docs not do the same i o- mother 

in- tor te doll do» so » 'Wf monMy IhinES 

but she does not do exaeth the ^ ^ which 

which are like them. ^Vh^V^" w S she docs as a 

Ls suited to her stage of 

mother is suited to the ■ „rocess. IVhat the child 

So it should be with the educ. P, ^^'Yt will do in later 
docs in scliool should not be t ic 5 inular elc- 

lifo but something "■bjF}^.Y°"tYilv educative occupation. The 
ments. Plapng with dolls • ,•/ ^ho=o of his elders 

child may do many tilings which arc 

but are better suited to lus s . ~ ^ddle-agcd man, golf. 

bnseb.all, the young man '‘‘‘‘’’’Y’mph i =5 suited to a particular 
Each of these is a ball but earii -ujci 

time of life. So things which um v- j ^re similar to those 
eat and yet be c.arricd on m w.ajs iMu«» 
of grown-ups. . , j -jjp wai" of the school 

3. If the wai-sof tbe ^-orldv j^,„} hs 

xmzht be like tlicm. It ncitlicr of tbe^c 

training for life might not le p - ‘ hooi mav t.ike a s.ifc 

situations Ls likely to come fbj"t t he - 

couise by cncoiiragun: ^ ^ncrallv accepted. Thus m 

harmony ^'bb 'Je morf « • practice m .he 


ciicet on the life of the wo'rid in that its vr.ir « 

!lic .riiocl may be d-.ITertnx fre ■ ' - , j erceter ,oc:.*.y. bet 

It is plain, ^berefo-j, tlmt 
and in the %vorK. n 
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Dcvertheless, they should contain similar factors. But 
ju^t what are these essential and similar factors? Is there 
some least common denominator between a good school 
life and a good community life? 

Common factors of in-school and out-of-school Uf<^» 
There are sc%*eral factors which maj' be common to both 
the schoolroom and the world. In the first place, the 
emdronment may in each be social. In the second place, 
the materials with which the children deal may be 
similar to those of adults. Thirdly, the children’s ways 
of doing things may be similar to the ways of grown-up. 
In these three respects, which will now be briefly dis- 
cussed, the essentials of life outside the school may be 
reproduced in the schoolroom. 

1. Social en\dronment. IJ^Tiat is meant by the social 
emdronment has been previousl}* explained. It need only 
be pointed out here that community^ life is a form of 
associated Ihdng. If children are to learn to get on with 
one another in community life, they should be associated 
with one another as children in matters which involve 
mutual assistance, cooperation, and indhidual restraint. 
The group living of childhood is the forerunner of the 
group life of modem towns and cities. 

2. Materials of the en'vdronment. Men and women 
spend their time dealing with ideas or objects. These 
are what is meant by the phrase, the materials of the 
environment. People read, write, converse, keep shop, 
operate railways. AH these things children may deal 
with. They may read books, write stories, talk to one 
another, play at store, construct a toy railroad. The 
materials of the school environment may be similar to 
the materials with which the world is concerned. 

3. Ways of doing things. To avoid repetition this mat- 
ter need not be dwelt on. Children should do things 
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which are different from the things which adults do, 
but they should do them in similar ways. 
n-rite a book for publication by an established publis - 
ing house. A child may not do just that thing, but he 
may make a book himself to circulate among his fel- 
TZ, or he may contribute to a small book to be priced 
in the school press. Obviously, what he does in such 
cases would be more like the conduct « 
world in general than if in common ^th thirty oth 
children he wrote an essay on— Tl'/iy I to 
school — for nobody else to read. cnifnble 

It, Wlotvs that if the teacher .s to 
units of conduct, in the experiencing o w i _mjm.t 
dren shall cover the curriculum, those ^ 

should usually be social, should deal ^th a 
ment with elements which are similar to tho^ he 
outside world, and should be carried on m wajs wl 
resemble the ways of the world in pnera . jgcij-es 
What then is the problem of the Jef 
that school life shall be real ^etiv- 

of directing the life current of the 
ities which will actually be modes o m g 
of that age, but which udll, at same ^ ^ 

the mastery of ^he^teacher must so direct 

the technique of living it-self. Th * rhildren 

and guide the mpulees aud respoMC. of the cWten 

that they rrill initiate and 

'^hich involve the subject matte ^ 

The curriculum will thus become associ 
of living, it will be revivified, _ V'^rdeorived. The 

the living quality of which subject mat- 

activities of the children would r 

ter into life molds. , , return to 

To make the matter more concrete let us retur 
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the case of toy and lie. How may the subject matter 
of this lesson be involved in a unit of conduct which 
will be part of the life of children and vnll yet lead on 
to a fuller and richer life for them as adults? The ques- 
tion is somewhat beside the point because of the fact 
that it is only in certain cases that children do not use 
lay and lie properly. Children brought up in homes 
where these words are correctly used and where their 
speech is guarded, will seldom fall into poor usage of 
these words. Grammar is subject matter, speech is con- 
duct. If the speech of the indhidual is incorrect it needs 
to be improved. If an indi\ddual misuses lay and lie he 
should improve. If, however, he uses these words cor- 
rectly then that element of the curriculum may, for 
that particular indi^ddual, be regarded as covered. 

Let us consider a plan which would involve the cor- 
rection of the language of an individual who misuses 
lay and lie. Supposing that in the course of telling a 
story or of answ^ering a question some child in the 
group makes a slip in English, for example, suppose a 
child uses the sentence “Them answers is wrong.’' It 
is possible that another child might object at this point 
and say: “Tonj"- said ^them answers.' ” If the class lets 
the mistake slip the teacher might say “Did you say 
the sentence correctly Tony?"; or she might bring out 
the fact that Tony had made a slip in English bx one 
method or another. The matter might then be relegated 
to a later period or to a class conference. 

When the matter comes up in conference later, it 
might be decided that Tony was not the only one who 
made mistakes which should be corrected, but that 
nearly every child had some mistakes of his own. A 
scheme might be worked out by which every indiridual 
might keep a speech card and whenever an error hap- 
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pened to be made in class it might be called to the 
attention of the maker who would enter it on his speech 
card. After a few weeks the whole class might devote 
time to theii' speech cards and to discussion of im- 
provement. Individuals might consult the grammar 
on the faults they had made, prepare exercises for them 
own use, explain their own mistakes to the ^ ass, spe " 
a number of sentences to them, each of which 
correct usage of the words concerned, T e m 
who misused lay and lie would thus have ns 
tunity to understand and correct his own per.-ona 
and w^ould be taught to watch his own 
out of school and report to the class ^ ^ Tnitrht 

pletely overcome his fault in that direc ion. i o 
the child live his speech life well m school m > 
which would contribute to the correct use of speech f 

the remainder of liis life. ^ 

2. Fallacies to be avoided in the selection ° 
conduct units. 1. The avoidance of vn ^ 
or creation. The traditional school las en ^„^on. 
units of conduct which result in con rue ion 
Such a state of affairs is easily un ers o j ^jpa^ed 
of the development of the old-type sc oo jgmand 

in the first chapter of this booty uc un 
a freedom of organization, a richness m j^j^sincT 

ment, a completeness of equipment „ g^c^ 

in many schools of a pneration ago. and 

units demand for their admmistration j yg^ion an 
originality on the part of the teacher, a > 

inspirational attitude, which is only 

and the well trmned, and which demands freedom from 

restrictive administrative control. f.mrlion of 

2. The inadequate understanding of th f 
units of play. Play as an agency of education 
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tunately, %ridely misunderstood. To the lay mind it to 
often signified a "waste of time and soft pedago^. o 
the sentimentalists it has often held a place in e 
school in order to make the children happy or to keep 
them entertained and amused. To the formalista it a- 
only too often been scorned as an enemy of staunc 
ness, hardihood, and integrity. All such biased "news 
are pitifully aside from the point. Play in school^ ^ 
a means of learning. When it ceases to be educatne 
and is merely a form of bribery it has no standing m 
the classroom. When it is present to the imdue exclusion 
of other types of conduct it is equally reprehensi e. 
When it is absent the situation is tragic. A kitten le^ 
to catch a mouse as it plan's aimlessly with a ba o 
yam. So a child, ^ven a normal amount of play , grows 
and learns. 

3. The avoidance of units of work and duty. There as 
been a recent insidious tendency to drop from the schoo 
room activities so irksome as those involved in 
and duty. In such neglect it is generally the teac ors 
of the newer t3rpe, who frequently call themselves pr^ 
gressive” who tend to be the sinners. It is ^ 

understand how some excellent and original teac em 
might, in the haste and excitement of recent 
classroom work have fallen into this error. In the 
place such a tendency would result as a reaction ^ 
the ri^d, overdisciplined school of earlier days of p^ 
lie education. But there is still a more subtle reason. 
It is not difficult to cast play activities or constructiona 
activities into molds which are like the life of t e 
world, but the casting of work acti^dties into such ^ 
is often beset with difficulties. In the first place, 6 
absence of money as a motivator, the absence among 
children of the necessity to support themselves by earn- 
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ing a living removes from the school one of the factors 
almost always associated with work in^ the ^ outside 
world. Again, the free spirit of the age, its individualism 
and its desire for easy self-expression has produced an 
attitude in society which has tolerated laxness. So ve 
hear of new schools gone wrong. The naodern school 
is \dolently satirized in the pictorial journals. The 
teacher snoozes while the children saw off the piano 
legs. It seriously behooves educators and teachers to 
concern themselves nnth the study of the problem to 
discover ways in which units of work and duty in le 
school may resemble units of work and duty in e 
world. There must especially in the higher grades be 
a search for new tasks that are difficult.^ 

4. The avoidance of conduct units which involve mas- 
tery of skUls. Not only have the new teachers fmled to 
find new tasks which are difficult but they ave en e , 
in some extreme cases, to avoid tasks which are o an 
reliable. It is possible to understress those common s 
which everybody must develop. v . i 

But how arrange for the mastery of sue 
jects as writing and arithmetic? Here is a 
well worthy of consideration. The^ adu t o wi 
employ multiplication or addition in his 
is not hindered as the child by a lack ® ® . 

skill. A child may be blocked in the midd e of an act 
by lack of skill. A special situation arises whenc b^ 
ject matter must be overlearned, when as i , 
facility in doing must be acquired, when the tin g 

to be -ied OOUOVO.^^^ 
of an unlearned or partially learned ski , a 
of conduct unit may be distinguished. is gejj-ried 

the purposing and planning m'ay he successfully carried 
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on but in ^'liich the step of executing may be very long 
due to the fact that part of the f 
executing must be perfected by practice. 
of perfection has been reached, the conduct unit m. j 
completed. Such is the case when the boy sets ou 
find the length of his footsteps with a pedometer, n 
is bloeked in his calculation by a lack of know e g 
or skill in the process of division. He must now pau~ 
and acquire sufScient degree of mastery to go on. 
other words, he must drill. Thus school drills, vjhicn, 
might at first seem, when considered alone to be ent y 
unrelated to anything in life are found to ^ 

related to it. In fact, so important is this relation 
no school drill can be truly and normally roo iv 
unless its relation to a personal unit of conduct is ieit. 

Similar situations arise in the life of adults. Consi 
the case of the man who learns golf. He goes tiroug 
hours of unsatisfactory practice because he realizes la 
his lack of skill is interfering with the accompHsamg 
of his purpose. It is this consciousness of the importance 
of skill to his success in the game which urges him 


irksome activity. . 

When school drills are so motivated they are m 
truly related to living. If the child can be made to ee 
that a series of important conduct units is being 
through his lack of skill he will be more ready than 
anything else can make him to undergo an ar uo 
course of practice. A drill, then, is not to be considere^ 
as an isolated and unrelated process, but is to he re 
garded as an extended part of one of the steps of certain 
important conduct units. As such, drills may be as 
lengthy, and as frequent as other considerations die a ■ 
In the case of conduct units in which the step o 
executing is delayed during the mastery of a skil , ^ 
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mil be found that encouragement may be ^ven to pupik 
if they are allowed an opportunity to rea ize eir » 
ress such as those provided in the new prac ic • 
Mediate goals may be set up along the 
children may not be required to wait until the sUU 
has been perfected before they become conscio 
nite gain To this end children may keep eco ds o^ 
graphic charts of their own progress in sue 
spelling or addition, or their improvemen hand- 

ing may be noted by comparison with objective 

ana reapansibility to tba aaleaUbnjf 
suitable units of conduct In the se ec ion fjjged 
units of conduct the teacher is sooner 
with the problem of what degree of 
allowed the pupils in initiating an j ^ in 

school activities. What freedom shall they be 
inception and in execution? To wha y 

be Slowed to do what they like, to do ^ « th jay 
they prefer and at the time they wish? We hear 
“free schools” and wonder what they ar . 

In answering these process. All 

with the relative quality of tl ^ nUo^ed to chil- 
degrees of so-called freedom may There 

dren under certain corresponding cir j-g. 

is a balance which must Ug called “re- 

sponsibility. “Free schools” might better be callea 

sponsible schools.” ^IPnaness and ability to 

Freedom is the reward of wi^ „cp. “Virtue: she 
accept responsibility. In Miltonic p n ’ . nnt of 

alone is free.” So in the inil.a ^ pay 

any unit of conduct ‘I*' to their mlling- 

be allowed to children is directb ., .1*1^ for the nnit 
ness and ability to accept responsibility 
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of conduct involved. School life should train children 
to accept this responsibility more fully and, as they 
grow older, in relation to more difficult and complex 
units of conduct so that in the end individuals will be 
independent of their teacher. It is the teacher’s mission 
to make herself increasingly unnecessary to her pupils. 

Problems ior Class Discussion 

1. Discuss each of the following as a suitable element of 
classroom work. 

a. Reading, Alice in Wonderland silently and individually. 
h. Learning the “7 times’' multiplication table. 

c. Working out a problem in algebra which depends for i 

solution on the binomial theorem. ^ , 

d. Working out a problem in statistics which involves know 

edge of a short method of calculating averages, 
c. Learning the conjugation of the future perfect tense of 
/. Joining with and helping other children to make a do 
house. ^ . 

g. Listening to the Peer Gynl Sidle played on the victrola. ^ 

h. Individual pupils reading in turn to a listening class ^cces- 

ave paragraphs from a selection from Pickwick Pa^^ 
printed in a textbook, a lesson which was prepared a 
home the preceding evening by all the pupils. 

£. A spelling match. 

2. What effects would result from training children in a 
school where units of plsy were overstressed? Where umts o 
work or duty were imderstressed? Where units of creation or 
construction were neglected? Where mastery of skilis ^ 

ing, writing, and arithmetic were neglected? Where shm m 
writing down musical tones was nt^ected? Where skill m 
making simple drawings was neglected? . 

3. Comment on the following quotation from The Cradle oj 
the Deep by Joan Lowell. She, according to the account gi'vcn 
by the author, was brought up by her father at sea from the 
age of less than a year to the age of seventeen. 

There was no seaman’s work that they did not teach ^ 
learned arithmetic by adding up tide tables in narigation 
Before I vrzs twelve I could take a ''sight of the sun” and 
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out our position on a chart. I learned to 

as I termed them from an old battered se ^ ^ ^ 

We had a complete set except for the ^cept 

a result I had read everj-thing in tho^ encyclopedias except 

the subjects contained in the missing ^ o umes. 

4. An algebra te.acher regularly assigned a 

questions to students to be ^°^ked at home^ Each to 
opened class by calling on the students y n , ^jje 

of the number of questions they had ^o^ed at 
report was not large enough the stu en afternoon 

being compelled to return to the "d work, 

session. Some bright students did ° numblr^of prob- 
A large number of the students report 
lems far in excess of what they did. 

light of the material of the present and ° by a 

5. A boy of fourteen while ^be 

master calling another master an r ojeave.” He 

choice of a “spanking” or of six boys. Discuss 

chose the latter and was deeded by m^ 

the learnings involved in the light o ™ ^ by the school 

6. Two hoys caught fighting J^PP^rtSess to have 

principal, and warned. They determin , choice 

the matter out. Caught a second promising not 

of avovdng regret before the /- ,pj y chose the latter, 
to fight again, or of taking a Btrappm^Th^^ “mmended for 
After two slaps of the strap the J®, . freedom to fight, 
their pluck and for not surrenden ° { the present 

Discuss the case in the light of matenais 

chapter, , , nbilitv. One day, 

7. Grant was a twelve-year-old y Bernard Shaw 

while carrjdng a copy of some 1ibrar\" he decided to 

which he had borrowed froia a pu » ^ passing. Not 

enter for an hour or so a budding v ^ garbage can 

wishing to carry the book he opene made his visit, 

nearby and left the book in the “f this boy in 

Discuss the matter of the jpj in Ms training, 

terms of the tj^ies of conduct umts ® ^ NeTV’som of New 

8. There has been developed by , ° ■ system with 3,600 
York, a Junior Railway. This is a takes about a dozen 

feet of toy track, intricately arranged. It taw 
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boys to operate it, each guarding a batter^” of levers and 
lights V'hich govern the movements of the ten or more trams 
over bridges, imder tunnels, and at switches. Mismanagement 
causes faulty operation, slow speed, bad manag^ent and 
wrecks. Each boy holds a job during the operation of the 
railway and is given demerits for faults. Failure to operate 
well means immediate loss of the ^'job.” The most successM 
boys become directois with privileges, and the •winner in the 
yearly contest for least demerits becomes President for the 
year. Discuss the xmits of conduct involved as to their nature 
and suitability as an element in the training of boys. 

Oirr-oF-Cn^ss Activities 

1. Visit schoolrooms and consider the work with relation to 
the matter of a balanced use of all types of conduct units. 

2. Secure a copy of The Play Way, by H. Caldwell Cook, 
and look at the pictures. Consider them in the light of the 
material of this chapter. 
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CHAPTER 


VALUES IN CONDUCT ORGANIZATION 


What educational values are to be obtained by t le 
organization of school life in terms of conduct? t is 
necessary that any scheme or method for carrying on 
the educative process should meet many demands an 
fulfill many requirements if it is to fit the needs ^ ^ ® 
modern school. An attempt will be made in 
to point out that the type of organization which is here 
suggested is particularly well adapted to the securing 
of some of the most important values whic i sc oo s 

seek to obtain. , 

Conduct imit organization assures the subject ma ^ 
values obtained in the past. The school training w iic 
has customarily been given for years has aimed ^ 
vide all the children of the elementary school with a 


common body of ideas, ideals, and skills.^ 

The chUd in the first four grades is primarily 
acquiring the technique of reading, vmtmg, an • - 
and to a less extent the technique of and mdustoal 

arts, including dra^ving, painting, etc. In the . . 

grades the pupils have, generally speaking, a 
mand of spelling and writing to begin wnting = unply 
positions, a sufiicient control of number com ma ‘ ^ ^ 

them to practical problems foimd outside 
sufficient grasp of musical notation to do ^ 
and to work out si mple harmonies, and sufficient slaU m 

"H. G. Lull and H. B. Wilson, The 
Inslrvctwn (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippmeott Co., la- h f 


ISl 
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uOTg pencil, crayon, scksois and shop tools to work 
and original designs in drawing and simple projects m 


trammg. 


So much the elementary school should attain. Any 
tern of schools which did not secure these 
results could be easily and rightly criticized. 
things have been accomplished in the past and 
still be accomplished. It may be realized from w a 
follows that all these things are looked after by sounu 

progressive schools. . . 

One of the most important purposes of the schoo i 
to transmit the social inheritance. That social in en 
ance is the body of information attitudes and s " 
which race experience has found most valuable an 
has preserved. This process of transmitting the rui 
of experience from one generation to the next ^ 

described as the process of acquainting children wit ® 
tools of culture and giving skill in the use of t ese 


May not these ends be attained just as well by^ 
units of school work as by the more customary subjec 
matter units? "Which is the better calculated to ena e 
a child to gain mastery of the various skills invoke 
in silent reading, the study of a school book contaimng 
isolated and selected excerpts, or the reading of a story 
picked according to human individual interests from nn 
available store of good things for boys and girls to rea 
When will he gain the more knowledge of a mediev 
city, when he reads of it in his history to fulfill a ten- 
page assignment or when he seeks out the information 
from texts and libraries in order to enable him to con- 
struct his city Ausibly before him in the sand table? 

A skilful arrangement of school work makes i 
possible for the life activities included in the curriculum 
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to contain or involve practically all the old familia 
subject matter. The geography of the v’hole Great Lakes 
district may be involved in a study of Jhe proposed m- 
ternational eanal. The early history of t le m e 
may be involved in a discussion of In lan i e 
out of the reading of Hiawatha. In fact, every ® ., 

group of children has many active interes s 
skilfully directed will lead to practical y any p 
the curriculum. It is thus not necessao o neg 
of the fields which have been successfu y oHiust- 

past.. It is simply a matter of making the 
ments so that the subject matter to ® ^ ^jje 

be intimately connected with some activity m 
particular children concerned are intereste . -noils 

"Whether or not progressive schools give 
mastery over traditional subject ma r is 
not a matter of mere abstract op^on. 
been recently made by schools which lave . ^ jjj 

careful attempts to estimate their ” ^i- 

this direstion .nd to compare it with that of «« trad, 
tionai school. One or two reports '’Sis 

as representative of many others the purp 
similar. 

Miss Elizabeth Goldsmith gives her experience an 
opinions as follows: ” 

After seven years’ experience in gi'^^g t^^there is no real 
the Walden School we feel ready to ^ of knowl- 

inherent conflict between aclnevement oi u 
edge and spontaneous creative Imng in 

Again, Eugene R. Smith," of ^^j^ggjfusing^tand- 
School, Chestnut Hill. Mass., who has _been_u__^ 

^Progresdvo Ediuxilion, April, May, Juae, 

'Ibid. 
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ardized tests for nineteen continuous years io 
the subject-matter achievement in his schools, is able 
state that: 

The results of the tests have ahyays shown th^ 
trained in a “progressive” school environment held their 
even in the most formal sides of school work. It is quite c 
mon for classes to have scores far ahead of expectaton, so 
times reaching the standards for grades^ two or three > 
ahead, and in exceptional instances standing even higher 
that* 

Conduct units of work are in accordance with the 
actual nature of the learning process. Modern psy 
chology has given a new and clearer understanding o 
the learning process. It has studied and formulate ^ 
laws of learning. It has investigated particular mo es o 
learning and made known its findings. The conduct uni 
of school work is in accordance with these laws an 
principles. This may be realized upon a eonsideration o 
them as they are set forth in what follow’s. 

The laws of learning. The laws of learning as set fort 
by Thorndike have been already presented in Chap^ er 
II. Consider the way in which the laws of learning 
operate in a case where a child writes his name on a 
strip of paper to prepare a label for his portion of mo e 
ing clay. It may be shown that under such circumstances 
his learning activities when writing his name go on m 
accordance with the nature of the learning process as 
described in the laws of learning. In the first place, ^ 
felt the need for some distinguishing mark by which ^ 
clay could be recognized and differentiated from e 
clay of the other children. The consciousness of this nee 

‘‘Attention is called to the fact that many progressive schools 
have children of high average ability. 
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throws his organism into readiness to struggle with the 
unfamiliar letter symbols. Thus are the conditions de- 
scribed in the law of readiness fulfilled. ^ 

According to the law of exercise, bonds w^hich are used 
are, other things being equal, strengthened. Thus the use 
of the bonds involved in writing the name are strengt - 
ened. It is to be noticed that these are the very bon s 
which teaching should strengthen. They are the ^ 
which are involved in a most important skill. T le c ii 
who makes copy after copy of a label in order to get one 
which is at once legible and fairly neat, is mere y ^ “ 
filling the law of exercise by developing that impo an 

skill, the signing of one's name. 

How does the law of effect operate in sue an in 
stance? The child experiences that keenest type ot 
satisfaction, satisfaction at finding that ones e o s o 
fulfill a need have been successful. A day or two a er 
he discovers that, by means of this label, whic i e im 
self made, his teacher, his schoolmates and he, inise , 
may distinguish between his piece of clay and t e pieces 
of the other children. His efforts have not been in 
His WTiting has served a purpose. He is satis e . 
bonds involved in writing his name are strengt lene . 

This simple case* may serve to illustrate t e ac 
when the subject matter is involved^ in a natura uni 
conduct the learning process is cast in an idea mo * 

Motivation, We have been hearing muc i in r 
years of motivation. This is probably due o i 
that true motivation has a very important beann 

learning. It has been defined ® as “the “ subicct 

desire upon the part of the learner to master the subject 

matter presented." ^ — 

‘H. W. Nutt, Prindplcs of Teaching High-School Pupils ea 
tuty Co, 1922), p. 109. 
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There is revealed in the use of this term in tins sense 
a subtle tendency to a belief that school Tvork is ^ ® 
vitalized something to \ 7 hich a motive must be added 
in much the same vray as some people put sugar an 
cream in coffee to make it palatable. It postulates a 
subject matter and prescribes a certain form of trea 
ment to make it appeal to the individual. ^ 

This was the method of teaching used in the 1 ^ 
England Primer, The author of the text presupposed the 
subject matter. He decided for himself what it was t a 
the children of New England should learn. Thus he was 
led to write: 

Proud Korah’s troop 
Was swallowed up 

Lot fled to Zoar 
Saw fier>^ shower 
On Sodom pour, 

Moses was he 
Who Israel's Host 
Led thro' the Sea. 


How remote from the life interests of little children. 
Yet there were many who read it. Remote as it vas 
from child life, a motive could be supplied. Perbap:^ t c 
fear of punishment, possibly the lure of the margma 
woodcuts, perhaps the kind persuasion of the teacher. 
But this was a makeshift — an artificial way of teaching 
artificial subject matter. So motivation may become a 
mere derice to cover a multitude of sins. 

In other words the process of motivation may become 
an attempt to restore to the teaching process some 
semblance of life from which it has become far remove . 
This may be more clearly brought out by considering 
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the kind of advice given by writers on motivation. They 
suggest an appeal of usabilit}'* One writer says: 


One of tbe most powerful api)cals that can be made to 
adolescent boy is the appeal of the usabilitj' of the su j 
matter studied. One of the remarks that is most commonly 
made by the high-school pupil is: “I don't 
studying history, Latin, cto„" as the ease may /liio boy 
who expects to be a dentist can sec the value that a kno 6 
of chcmistrj^ may have for that profession. The gir w ^ P ‘ 
to be a nurse can see the value that a knowledge of p P 
and hygiene may have for that profession. T 
mechanic can see the value of physics as an aid 
mechanical problems. 


Here is a clear advocacy of an effort to ® ^ 

relations the subject matter has to life- The su ] 
matter has been isolated from life situations, an i ^ i 
necessary to point out that it does have direc 
on human conduct. The writer docs not intend o cn 
cize this type of teaching at this point. Rat ler 
wish to point out the type of situation in w ic i mo i 
tion is used as a device and the nature of ns P^® 


of motivation. , r..Q 

Another type of motivation is describe w 
the same characteristic. It is suggested that ac c o 
terest in the subject matter should be 
appeal upon a basis of social standing. ® ^;^i,la+ed 
is lax in his studies in high school may ® ® - com- 

to continue by pointing out the social 
plcting the high-school course. It P°^^ ^ 
student that the course of study which 
actual value really has practical life signi 
material which seems to have no prese ^ T^ractical 
pupil', life 1, shown to have » ''“'"i:* been 
‘importance. Although the subject m 
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separated from any life situation, it is pointed out that 
it -will actually function later in the outside world. 

While it is readily admitted that such motiva ion i 
frequently necessary and valuable to school work it may 
also be pointed out that there is a type of school worK 
'R^Wch does not need to be in any special sense motiva « • 
Whenever an activity is such that it fulfills a presen 
need it does not have to be motivated. The motive ^ 
already’' inherent in the need. Charters^ relates t e me 
dent of a man who was imsuccessfully solicited for year 
by an insurance agent. When the man married he im 
self sought out the agent and bought a policy- ^ 
earlier days the agent attempted to supply the 
pective purchaser with an artificial motive. Wh^ 
real need for the “policy arose the motive was in eren 
in the need, similarly in the school. If the school actw 7 
fulfills a recognized need, no special effort at motiva ion 
is necessary. 

Parker recognizes artificial implications of the r 
motivation by avoiding it altogether and relying on ® 
word interests. Charters writes two chapters und^ ® 
heading of motive which become, in reality, a frank ^ 
cussion of interests and needs. Both writers^ reco^ize 
the fact that acthdties which are inherently intere m 
generate themselves. , 

In contrast with the quotation from the N ev) Eng 
Primer ^ven in a previous paragraph is the followmg 
story: 

Eikg Tawnt Mane 

There was once a lion whose name was Tawny 
was so strong that all the other animals were af raid o ^ 

'W. W. Chartcre, Methods of Teaching (Row & PetersoB Co., 
1912), p. 15S. 
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so he was caUed the king of the forest. He liked to ®ve^ 
animal that came in his way, and there was no livmg thmg 

all the land that was safe from him. ^ ^ 

At last one day, aU the animals met to talk about their 
troubles, and see if they could not find some plan to ^ 
themselves from King Taivny Mane. They talked a long tune, 

and then agreed what to do. , 

In the evening they went together to the ^^n ^ * 

Tawny Mane had just had a full meal, so he i u 
harm any of them. '‘What do you want here. e ^ * , , 

Tins frightened them very much. Some o e ^ , 

into the thick woods. But the bravest stood still. Speak an 
tell me what you want,” said the king. 

Then Sharp Ears, the fox, stood up and spoke. . . . 

It would not be diffi;cult to persuade a child to read the 
story which follows these opening P“™^aphs. in i 
even the adult reader may feel slightly . 

abrupt discontinuance of the story here. 
necessity for any definite attempt at 
the furnishing of woodcuts or the . i |:fe 

the teacher. The reading of the sto^ is a 
situation for a normal child. To it the , surely 

readily respond. Motive would be soun y «The 
supplied if the proper situations were 
teacher should be skilled in so , upon 

situations that the student will lay hold vig ^lore.” 
the experiences provided and will reac ou . 

A teacher may spare himself the 
energy demanded in artificial^ motiva lo 
trouble to provide conduct units of a sui “ qj._ 

Organ Jtion of subject matter 
ganization of materials is essen e , ^ j bridge 
definite conduct. Th e man who wouIdJ uild_a_^ 

’ E. L. Thorndike, Principles of Teaching (A. G- Seiler, 
p. 337, 
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must first organize his ideas in a plan, then his materials. 
The housewife who prepares the midday meal mus 
similarly organize her ideas of the meal and then ^ a 
foodstuffs themselves. The child who would build 
salf a four-wheeled cart must also organize the materia 
which he uses. In each case the more careful an 
thorough the organization of ideas and objects the better 
is the finished product. The learning process which pre 
pares for life should, therefore, give training in e 
organizing of ideas and things. 

Heckert points out that not only adults but chi ^n 
also organize under the stress of a vital problem. ® 
gives the following example: ® 

Three little girls were seated on a '^vindow seat looki^ ont 
of the window. One of them quite accidentally spilt a . 
buttons. A boy, D, eight years old, who had 
spilling of the buttons, immediately insisted that F, the 
girl, pick them up; F, however, refused to do so. How can s 
be made to pick them up? She wants to continue to looK o 
of the window with the other girls; he therefore attempts 
prevent her from doing so by pulling the shade. But this is 
matter of indifference to her since her companions also su er 
the same punishment, and she tells him so. D, therefore 
the two girls not concerned in the difficulty to go to anot e 
room to look out. When they do so F attempts to go 
them but is headed off by Z>, She then picks up the button 
and is permitted to leave the room. 

Under the stress of the problem of getting the liRl® 
girl to pick up the button the boy took the organization 
of affairs into his own hands and so changed the situa- 
tion that he attained his desired end. 

The child who pursues the set organization of a given 

*J. W. Heckert, The Orgamzatian of Instruction MateriaU 

(Teachers College, Columbia University, 1917), p* 33. 
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subject as it is set forth in a textbook does not 
any such organizing activities. He organizes 
is engaged in some unit of conduct whic i arises 
problem of vital significance in which t e su je 
ter of the lesson is concerned. Note the way in 
the conduct unit in the following lesson arises vo 
intellectual problem of significance to t e made 

the way in which the organization of ma ena 
by the pupils themselves.^ 

Eighth-Guadh Geographti Lesson 

Subject Matter to Be Studied 

1. The dominating trade centers of the United States 

The curriculum prescribed this. The teacher was 
cover it satisfactorily. 

2. The origin of the problem. , 

A problem this suggested ^ 

form. Why is the trade oj New i orl ^ „^nealed to them os 
Franciscof 'When presented to the dass ^ . g problem 

Tforthy of study and ^vas adopted by agreement as a p 

to be solved. ilkpus- 

3. The attack upon the problem ^ P^^^^J^^ntaon^of ideas 

sion. Herein is the first instance in whic ° ® ‘ ^po^^ram by 

by the pupUs goes on. It resulted in the following pro^ra 

the pupils. ^ ... 

I. Things we need to know before workmg our projec . 

1. V^ue of trade in tons and money 

2. The location of the two cities 

3. The kinds of harbors 

4. Porition 

5. Good railwaj’S 

6. Transportation on water 

r. Articles of trade . be made 

Discussion of this outline would revea 
less cumbersome. It was fina lly re\used. _ — JescribS 

•The report of this lesson is 
by Lull and Wilson, op. cit^ PP‘ 
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Revised OutUiie 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


The value of trade in money and quantity of trade in tons. 

Description of the two harbors. „„„ntrv to 

Position of the two cities with reference to our country. 


foreign countries. 

4. Articles of trade, 

4. With such a program before them the 
the four topics to certain individuals for report, Four , . 
pupils were asked to report, one on each of the four , ^ 

of the outline. In making these reports the . t ^ 

be expected to consult individuals or any available 
the school library or elsewhere. Their preparation anor ^ 
ercise in the collection and organization of data. 


Ongirujl OvUine of Report by Marley Thompson 
2. Description of the Two Harbors 
New York 

a. Average depth of New York harbor is 50 feet. 

b. Deepest place is 67 feet. 

c. Shallowest place is 18 feet. 

d. No sandbars. 

San Francisco 

fl. Average depth of San Trancisco’s harbor is 30 feet. 

6. Deepest place is 126 feet. 

c. Shallowest place is 2 feet. 

d. Quite a number of sandbars. 

Rvles for good harbor 

a. Vessels should have 30 feet of water to float with ea^ 

b. Harbor should have sufficient area — several square • 

c. It must be locked, so that a vessel can ride at an 

safely. 

d. It must be tideless or nearly so. 

c. The deep water must extend to the riiore. 

Facts regarding New York Harbor 

a. Great piers have been built on the New Jersey si e as 

well as the New York ride of the harbor. . 

b. The port of New York has 450 miles of water ' 

125 miles of which the largest steamer can navig» 
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After discussion and criticism by the class the outline was 
rearranged. It is to be observed that here the whole class has 
an opportunty to discuss, suggest, contribute, and organize. 
The rearranged outline appeared thus. Note the references • 
added. 

1. Rides for good horhor (as above) 

2. Depth. 

а. New York Harbor 

(data as above) 

б. Son Francisco Harbor 

(data as above) 

3. Added facts 

References : 

0. Tarr and Mchluny': World Geography, pp. 37 and 125. 

6. Great Cities of the United Stntes, pp. 32 and 230. 

The remaining work of the class on this topic was of a 
smular nature and is reported as follows: 

5. Poation of the two cities with reference to our country’’ ; 
to foreign countries. 

New York is situated as a natural market for our man^ao- 
turing states and cities. The port is within short distance of 
oldest and most densely settled region. It is situated on the 
Atlantic, toward which all of our trade has tended for ^ 

directly opposite the great commercial countries of Euroj^. 
There is a direct waterway to South American ports. The dis- 
tance across the Atlantic is short. 

San Francisco is situated a little south of the middle oi our 
Vp'estem coast. The position is good for trade with other Pat^c 
states. However, this cit>% up to the present time, has had aim- 
culty in trading with Euroi>ean countries; the Panama Camu 
has helped and will help more. San Francisco faces the OnenU 
This is a disadvantage, in that the Oriental natioi^ have not 
heen great commercial nations. The distance to Oriental coun 
tries is much greater than to Europe. 

References: 

1. Essentials of Geography, pp. S6 ^d 1S2. 

2, World Geography, pp. 37 and 125. 

3, Great CUks of the United States, pp. 30 and 2o0. 

Note. Ko revised outline was made of the abo^e report. 
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Orirprjil OulUnc hy John ItohcrL Grok 


4. Articleg of Trade _ - 

a. San Frandreo: S.in Frandpco ia It alao 

the United States for the shipment of ^ 

ships cotton, canned Kooda, oil. bntdey, prune 
dried fruits, leather, machinciy', lumber and c l 
nets. Tim steamers comint; m arc ” 

silk, coffee, lea, copra, nitrate 

rice, cigrirs, coal, burlap, vanilla^ cheese * from 

hemp. Copra, llic main export from — cocoanut. 
many Pacific i?land.s, is the dried mc.at of coco 

It is of value for food and for oil. Vnrk are: 

h. A'cte IV;.-; The leading imports of Iscw xock 

rubber, silk good.s, fur.s, jcwclrj', coffee, ’ I" * Jejts, 
tin. The most important exports are: nu- 

and breadstuffs. Added to my own list, com and m 
factured goods. 

References: 

1. Great Cities of the United Slates, pp. 32 and .o . 

2. Essentials of Geography, pp. S7, 178, and 

3. TForW Geography, p. 187. 

Kolc. The above study was not revised because it had so little 
value in relation to the main project. 

Orifjinal Outline by Evelyn GeesUn 

5. Sources of Materials or Territories Supplying Article^ 
a. New York: New York is located in the midst of ^ 
manufacturing region. It gets material from ^ 
land and from the Great Lakes region.^ xv-oyrh 
Great Lakes region the materials arc came 
the lakes down the canal to the Hudson, an 
many railroads leading to New Yom. It ge 
from almost all parts of the United *york 

cotton, raw and manufactured, to England, i from 
imports chemicals and drugs of dificrent ^ jja* 
Germany. It also imports tin and iron from A - * 
rubber and coffee from Brazil. . 

b. San Francisco: San Francisco carries on slaugnt , 
meat packing, which are very important 
It also has a great shipbuilding plant. It impo 
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The surrounding country- is engaged in a^culture. San 
Francisco is the opening for the great California YaHe}^ 
The two principal rivers are San Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento. 


Beferences: 

1. Great Cities of the United SUiteSj pp. 32, 39, and 222. 

2. World Geography, p. 126. 

3. Essentials of Geography, pp. S/, S9, 175, ItH, ibU- 

{Note. The class added to &'eljn Geeslin’s report the fol- 
lowing facts, which are much more significant m relation to the 
main project than, her report.) 

Cattle and their products are shipped from beyond 
sippi to New York; immense quantities ol gram are ^nt to«e 
from the great agricultural states of the Missisappi , ‘ 

York is the chief market place of our county’. , 

largest part of our country is connected with it by railroads an 

to to, tom, . s 

country. The foreign countries vrith which 
demand things in such large quantities. 

Original OutUnc by Edicard Potts 

6. Fase of Transportation 

a. The east is more densely populated 

b. This makes a great demand; hence greater transpo 

c. Railroads are more easily laid than 

d. The civilized world is on the east. Amenca 

. .. Fo'toto rtu, Sa. tom,, m. a^amat 

NaTSI ffS. toS to of “ r-Smat 

g. The Erie Canal connects New Tork with tne 

Lakes and the St. San Francisco 

h. New York has a population of united 

400,000. New York is the firet city m sire m the 

States; second in the world. foreign trade 

i. New York carries more than ^ one of 

and leads aU cities in manufactunng, ana n. 

the best harbors in the —.nond elevated, and 

;. New York has wonderiul rade^onnd, 
surface s^’stems of transportati 
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h. San Francisco is the eleventh city in rize in 

States and has one of the j 

also the chief city for trade with the Onent and 
all cities of the United States m cSi- 

There are also many great canning factones m 

fomia. 

References: 

1. EbsctiU/jIs oj Geography, p. S7. 

2. Great Cities oj the JJrdicd Stales, p. 

3. World Geography, p. 37. 

Koto, No nrv'ised study vms made of tlic above report. 

men an the reports were completed as here 
clas drew conclunons. Thus a final organization and summing 
Up vras made. 

Our CorJcZtmbris 

1. The total trade of New Yoric is fifteen times^ th^ of 
Francisco in money value; the tonnage is thirteen 

the latter city. ^ its 

2. The average depth of New York is ^-p^nclsco, 

water front and area is much larger than that of San 

and therefore can take care of more boats at once. ^ 

3. New Yorfe is the outlet of a great of 

which always means much trade. San Francisco i3 trie 

a great agricultural country* . ^Ue 

4. San Francisco is not the outlet of a great wider ro ^ » 
a great per cent, of New York’s trade comes b> wa> 

Great Lakes and Erie Canal. ^ _ . WiTrone 

5. New York faces the great commercial nations oi ’ 

while San Francisco faces the more backward nations 

Orient. /.mmtrv. 

6. New York is the great distributing center for our^ 

7. The territory suppljung New York trade is many tim ^ 
of San Francisco; New York draws trade from at least 
fourths of our coimtiy, San Francisco is far from the 
population, and the greater part of her trade is limited, 
country west of the Rocky ^lountains. 

The description of this lesson has been ^ven here wth 
the intention of making clear the vray in Tvhich con 
units of school work provide for oiganization on the p 
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obvious relation to the life activities of 
of work befog chosen, the boys set o work to com^ 
them. A single example will serve to show the way m 
which individual initiative was exercised in the mak g 

of the object chosen. _ <(TVTav I 

Raymond came to the teacher in eagerness, may 

make a pair of skis?” 

“Certainly, why not?” was the reply._ 

This was the teacher’s first word with Rajmon 
the subject. He had, on his own initiative, Pi'^ted out 
from the Outdoor Book jor Boys the , jj, 

wanted to construct. His friend and he had decided 
conference that each would like to have a pair o 
The next question was, “Where will I get the wood! 

“At the mill. What do you want?” 

“I don’t know what kind of wood.” 

“Find out what kind of wood you want an 


much. Then tell me.” . r 

It was soon discovered that the wood ^ 

such a length, such a thickness and should ^nrire 

or ash. The boys were then sent off to the mu o P 
the material. In fifteen minutes they ^ 

price of the wood and the required iron bolts. They 
given the money to secure their material. They wen 
again and returned with their wood and the c ^ 
They then set to work and carried out the yanous 
of construction in successive periods, beginning eac 
where they left off on the previous day. . 

It is quite obvious from this description that a 
was done by the boys was done on their own ^ 
Throughout all this construction work the teac er 
nothing but act as a consulting director. Whatever pr ^ 
tical problems arose the boys were directed to solve 
in their own way. Thus they struggled along with a 
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unit of rnang, doing nil within thrir power nnd receiving 
help only in nicli nccce'fan* things the cost of 
materials^ the suggt“=tivc directions in print, and some 
fliglit nFsistnncc in y>rob!cm solving which became too 

difiicult. ^ 

The learner’s dominance of the learning process. To 
say that the learning proccs.< sliould go on under the 
dominance of the learner is but a new way of expressing 
the wclUcslnblishctl doctrine of sclLactivity. It was 
clearly taught by Frocbcl that tnic learning was that 
which* was under the inner control of the individual, 
that in winch the learner and not the teacher took the 
initiative. There is no short cut or ca?>' road to learning, 
the teacher cannot do the ^York of the student, for m 
ortlcr to gain the mastery the student himself must car 
the burden and heat of the clay, Parker illustrates ns 
as follow; 


Tims in acquiring motor skill it is obvious tha i * 
learns tlirough doing — for cxnmjdo, by ^ • t.. 

ing balls or using the typewriter. However, it is no . . P - 
phyncal act that develops his .ridll, but 
student would make little progrc?« from simpl} diem 

teacher hold his (the student V) hands or fingers P t 
through the movements. This is evidence to a * 

Fomo one trie.s to teaeh him a tennis or gol 
stroke by guiding Ins arms. It may ^P ^ 

the individual to recognize the desired shown bv 

niccceds in making it by trial and 

Bair’a experiments on electrically Ftimulating Icimer 

of the c^. But such n stimulation did not cimWc^ri^^ 
to proceed to make the movement. It did he p rcsiiM 

and Fcicct it after he had Kuccceclcd m ^ y^ove- 

of trial and error. In general, the mental impulse to (he mo^^ 


‘’S, C. Parker, Method^i oj Teaching in High Schooh (Gmn & 
Co., 1020), pp. 297-20S. 
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ment and the critical evaluation, by the learner, of 
and result are the important factors in acqumng mo 
and are clear illustrations of the principle of self-actmty. 

The writer goes on to show that it is not only in the 
acquirement of motor skill that the learner should oni 
inate the learning process. This is equally true in sue 
varied activities as learning a vocabulary, reflective 
thinking or reasoning in such subject matter as geoine ry, 
acquiring habits of enjoyment, such as the apprecia ion 
of good literature and art, and learning to express one s 
ideas in clear and creditable language. ^ ^ 

A speaker in a recent meeting of the Michigan^ a 
Teachers’ Association gave an interesting illustration ol 
school procedure which, though simulating the aspec 
of good classroom work was really lacking through neg 
lect of the principle of self-activity. The speaker re a ^ 
an experience in supervising the work of a ce ain 
teacher in training in one of the lower grades. ® 
student teacher was directing the construction activi le 
of a child who was engaged in the making of a toy ca 
The child needed spools for wheels, the student teac er 
sought them out. The child attempted to^ drive a nail, 
but it was crookedly done, the teacher did it for nih 
he wanted a string, the teacher crossed the 
secured it for him. So did this student teacher fait u y 
wait on the child and supply each need as it arose. ^ 

At the conclusion of the performance the supervi^r 
quietly drew the attention of the student teacher to 
situation. What had the child learned? Chiefly ^ 

its needs could be supplied without effort by sm 
the burden on some one else. It had learned the Icsso 
of dependence instead of the lesson of indepen 
Tlie teacher had become the servant of the child ins ca 
of his helper and guide. 
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How unnecessary was any such condition of affairs. 
The very self-same actinty in which the child was en- 
gaged might have been a most useful educational act. 
In reality it afforded an excellent opportunity for the 
child to dominate the learning process. Here was an act 
well within the child’s personal sphere of interest and 
accomplishment, the completion of which might have 
contributed to his mental and motor control and de- 
veloped self-reliance and strength. Thus may a conduct 
unit if wrongly directed become a useless thing, but 
properly directed may fulfill one of the most fun a 
mental essentials of learning. 

Provision for individual differences. One of t e 
comers to clamor for the attention of the educ^iona 
world is the matter of individual differences, ecen 
investigations in inheritance of mental characteristics 
have indicated very wide differences both in genera an 
particular characteristics of people. Much 
been submitted in recent years to support t iis ac . 
may not be out of place to present a small portion o 
this e^ddence by way of illustration. . , . i 

The wide differences which may occur in that genera 
fixed capacity called intelligence may be rea ize y 
consideration of the following: 


Superior children, Tasso enjoyed a certain Mozart 

at eight, Southey wrote dramas before he ® composed 

took piano lessons at three, play^ mmue Macaulay 

short pieces at four, and gave a public recit. a ‘ 
read widely at three and at seven he began a comp 
of imiversal history. 

"From C. R. GrifiBth, General Compan^.^P"^' 

295 and 298. By permission of The Macmill 
hshers. 
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Dull Children, Abbie was small, left-banded, and awkward. 
She alwa>"S put the same foot forw’ard when going upstairs. 
She knew letters but could not read; she could count to ten; 
she knew some colors and forms, sang a few hymns learned at 
home. She had normal sight and hearing, was fond of play, 
but had a bad memory", and poor power of imitation. She was 
gluttonous, untidy, untruthful, shy, and profane. 

Three months after admission to the hospital she could read 
man ran^' and see a man/' thread a needle, sew buttons, 
coimt to twenty, and do veiy' simple additions such as: 

111 
12 3 


After ten years in school she was still small; but she could 
make a bed, and iron an apron. She could not coimt the cost 
of three one-cent stamps and three two-cent stamps \\ith the 
stamps before her nor repeat five figures or a sentence with 
fifteen words. She was able to write about twenty-five words 
from memory; she knew the fiat's of the week but not the 
months of the year. She did not know how many fingers she 
had on both hands. 

Between these extreme cases range all degrees of 
capacity, the largest number of people falling near the 
normal or average about half way between these 
extremes. 

But not only are differences found in such general 
capacities as intelligence but likewise in specific capaci- 
ties. Differences of similar ranges and similar normal 
distribution are to be found in such definite capacities 
as those for Latin translation, the solving of problems in 
algebra, the sohdng of problems in arithmetic, the 
ability to spell and the rate of reading. In fact, these 
differences are to be found in each and every trait which 
an indi^udual possesses. This is of great significance in 
the schoolroom. 
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Roughly speaking, the teacher of a class, even in a school 
graded ns closely as is possible in large cities, where two classes 
arc provided in each building for each grade and where pro- 
motion occurs every six weeks, will find in the case of any kind 
of work some pupils who can do from two to five times as 
much in the same time, or do the same amount five times as 
well, as some other pupil. The highest tenth of her class will 
in any one trait have an average abilit}’' from one and three- 
fourths to four times that of the lowest tenth.“ 

In the light of such extensive individual differences 
it is clearly' necessary to arrange some method of school 
procedure which will be flexible and variable so that it 
may correspond to the flexibility and variability of 
human nature. 

It is, however, one thing to demand such a method 
of school teaching and another to find it. It is quite 
ob%dous that no matter how carefully one endeavors to 
meet the problem of individual differences his efforts 
must be far from reaching the ideal. Nevertheless,^ it 
ought to be obvious that any formal method of teaching 
must be the farthest removed from the actual demands 
of the situation. It can scarcely be said that the organ- 
izing of school life in terms of conduct will be a simple 
of making provision for individual differences, 
may perhaps be claimed, how^cver, that it is, if not t e 
only way, nevertheless, the best way. What is there v m 
so well corresponds to the variableness of human traits 
as their counterpart in human conduct? Althoug i t le 
recognition of this truth by no means solves the pro - 
lems, yet may it not indicate the way in which tieir 
solution may be attempted? 

The following description of a lesson set fort y 

“E, L, Thorndike, Principles oj Teaching (A. G. Seiler, 1906), 
P. 73. 
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Miller helps to make clear the v:ay ia which a conduct 
organization may make adequate provision for indi- 
vidual differences. The unit of work, which extended 
over a number of class periods, was one in tenth-grade 
mathematics in the field of demonstrative geometry* 
The class contained thirty-eight pupils of very wide 
range of ability and achievement. The appeal was made 
to this group in the form of a challenge, expressed as 
follows: 

Challenge — The Circle 
(Material, the best modem texts — ^Book IT.) 

It may be pointed out that this is a unit of conduct 
of a valuable kind, the rational mastery of a funda- 
mental geometric concept and of its relation to other 
mathematical concepts. It none the less is a unit of 
conduct because it is mental rather than motor. The 
work was not, however, presented in fragmentary form 
as a set of worked-out exercises to be mastered in logical 
order as set forth in a text. It was rather presented as a 
personal intellectual problem to be studied and mastered 
in its various aspects. When once the challenge was sent 
forth, the %^arious members of the class attacked the 
problem and continued working on it for about six 
weeks. The challenge, or organizing principle was broken 
up into four or five major organizing principles. Thus, 
the whole dmded itself into several divisions of value in 
thinking out the problems. These were: 

1. A radius perpendicular to a chord 

2. A radius drawn to a tangent at a point of contact 


” H. L. Miller, THrecling Study (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922), 
p. 15. 
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3. tcrartirvxi by the- r.ud'cr 
of rx-rr 

4, r*inl]f4s ir.urrcpUr:: ^T.iAl^rvrcTi ^ ^ 

Loci prcb!cTn.---':i jV'ir clAniyin?: pnnc:pic^’ 

S-n-erd cbrirartcri.^ticF of t!:'.* 

procct^dc^i will help to Tntwke clenx it^. pru\d>*cn *c* in 

'ddual difTcrcncc: 

1. TT.. i«.ncK.l of r^vcr,ty 

rcsm'.‘th:r»;: in the n:iturc o, i. c. * » 

2. Clr.'« nsrailjor. continued to -crork out.=:de of clft?:' on the- 

ov,7i Ira tint: VC. „ , 

3. Spcclnl dinlc ^Tro hdd on F.Murfrt> roorn^v 

4. SupplfTCratAn.- nrth-itics v/cn- (uippl-. , ^ ^ 

of a rhallcncc vrorked out onpnnl ex * 

Irv the dotrer one:?. An nn nnocal 

5. The tcAchcr actwl .-ue a mnnilune 

for help he TvouVi re.^pond after th:^* 

‘"(V];at are your data? State Mch point in yonr 
"Dra^ your fipire rdth your iis«-tnjTuon 
^"Tracc the antdc vrilh your 
^^Vhm 15 U:c vertex of an in^cnl^'^ anpici 
‘'Erpreeo tlic arc degree.^. GG0*.aTC A.C* ^ 

A clearer and fuller account of this d^uld 

Miller,'* but even from ibis brief u j^io sic:- 

clear that the arrangement of the ^ find a 

nificant elements of conduct made i • P nnd 

valuable correspondence between la • 

difiercnccs of the various studen s a 
elements of activity. , . , i peyrrics out 

Incidental learnings. When an in ^ 
any such activity as the dra’vsung o ^ * — — - 


*11. li. Miller, 2>irrctiri{; 
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neighborhood the things v^hich he learns arc of different 
kinds. In the first place he learns directly to accom- 
plish his primary purpose of making a map of his 
neighborhood. Kilpatrick has pointed out that this is 
not the only thing vdiich any such person learns. He 
may learn in addition several valuable things \^*hich he 
has not knonm before. He may learn that there is a 
grocery store in the next block which is much more 
conveniently situated than one he has been patronizing. 
He may gain a knowledge of how to use colored cra^mns 
and develop some skill therein, he may learn a form of 
printing which he has not pre\iously learned. Such learn- 
ings Kilpatrick has termed assodaies. In addition to 
such associate learnings the indhddual in canying out 
his process of map making may gain impressions of a 
wider kind. He may leam that map making is a tedious 
occupation, he may leam that there is satisfaction in 
labor carefully done, he may discover that he has many 
friends in the world who are willing to help him. Such 
developed generalizations as these have been called 
concomitant learnings. They are those wider feelings and 
attitudes which are built up while one is engaged in the 
regular tasks of the day. 

It may readil}" be seen that any method of teaching 
should secure the development not only of the primary 
but also of the associate and concomitant learnings. To 
teach a child to solve a problem is not enough, he should 
also leam as an associate to cooperate with others in 
the solution of problems. To teach a child to master his 
arithmetic questions by coercion and excessive punish- 
ment may breed dangerous concomitants in the form of 


“W. H. Kilpatrick, T?ie Prcfject Method (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1921), p. 9. 
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ideas of rebellion. Excessive compulsion may even ac- 
complish its primary aim in securing mastery of a 
certain amount of subject matter and at the same time 
leave the child with an unhappy and bitter outlook 
on the world which is too liigh a price to pay for the 
master5’’ of some skill in computation or communica- 
tion. 

The teacher who organizes her work in the form of 
units of conduct makes provision for the proper develop- 
ment of both associate and concomitant responses. A 
child cannot carry out any piece of work which fulfills 
a real felt need, such as the making of a schoolroom 
chair from an orange crate^ without learning much about 
tnols and under the guidance of a skilful teacher, much 
about oranges and the country’ they come from. In 
addition to such associates there maj^ be in a cheerful 
schoolroom vdth a cheerful teacher many useful con- 
comitants. Perliaps the child may learn that there is 
satisfaction in doing something for the general good, 
that he too can do something that is worth while, and 
he may even gain some fleeting impression of the fact 
that this world is a happy place to live in after all. 

Good health. Primary to all learning is the possession 
of good health. Any school procedure which is detri- 
mental to the health of school children is by that one 
indictment alone deserving of banishment from the 
schoolroom. But how is one to provide better for the 
health of the school children than by healtliy outdoor 
play and the provision of school work which enables 
them actively to pursue their needs and purposes in 
ways which are normal and good. The kind of school 
teaching which is here advocated is as far from the old 
sedentary and inactive form of school training as it can 
be. In fact, the more of healthful activity indoors, but 
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especially outdoors^ that it involves, the nearer docs it 
approach to healthy right living. 

It is hoped that by this time it has been made clear 
that the organization of school work in terms of con- 
duct comes ver3* close to fulfilling the demands of the 
learning process. It is probably impossible to devise 
any ideal way of teaching. The best* that can ever be 
done will be to teach in ways which violate as little as 
possible the clearly established characteristics of the 
process of education. At any rate, what has been set 
forth in this section should serve as an outline of many 
of the desirable ends which the teacher hopes to attain 
and to indicate ways in which those ends may sometimes 
be accomplished. 

Conduct units serve as a medium for moral tr aini ng. 
One of the foremost problems in education to-day is 
the matter of character education. Ev^erj^where church- 
men and educators are reiterating the fact that whatever 
else is accomplished by the schools they should develop 
men and citizens of fine moral character, or all other 
training will be fruitless and so much waste of energy. 
There can be no doubt about the fact that these claims 
are just. Any method of school teaching worthy of the 
name should make provision for moral training. A con- 
sideration of certain fundamental ideas concerning the 
nature of moral education will be helpful in indicating 
just what type of school work is suited to further it. 

Ideas about morality do not necessarily function. In 
the first place, it should be clearly understood that a 
knowledge of what is right does not necessarily produce 
right conduct. The great Socratic fallacy lay in the 
statement knowledge is virtue. To-day few things are 
clearer than that such a statement is not correct. A man 
may have very well defined Ideas upon the matter of 
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stealing and nevertheless burglarize his neighbor’s house. 
He may have very definite ideas about honesty and 
nevertheless avoid paying his carfare. Ideas about 
morals do not necessarily function to produce right 
conduct. 

In spite of this easily recognized fact a great amount 
of time has been spent in the past, and it is probably 
fair to say is being spent at present, in attempts to teach 
morality directly. By teaching morality directly is 
meant the teaching of moral precepts in the hope that 
they will “take,” in the hope that they will pass over 
from the realm of knowledge into that of action. Thus 
it is hoped that di'ill in the memorizing of precepts will 
build character, that practice in the repetition of moral 
codes will produce good conduct. 

Such attempts are neglecting to take into the con- 
sideration the fact that the adjective inoral is properly 
applied to acts, not to ideas of acts. In other words 
one should not say that a certain individual is a moral 
man because he sits in his easy chair in front of the 
fire of an evening and remarks on the fact that a person 
who borrows a book from a friend should be ver 3 ^ scrupu- 
lous about returning it. The moral man is that infinitely 
rarer individual who actually does return his borrowed 
books. It is a man’s acts which constitute his character, 
not his ideas upon what constitutes right conduct. 

It is not intended here to maintain that ideals of 
conduct are without force. Voelker^^ has shown some- 
what conclusively by scientific investigation that they 
have a degree of potenc 3 \ Ideas of conduct, however, 
are not necessarily ideals of conduct. Furthermore, train- 
ing in the building up of ideals of conduct is best ob- 

**PauI F. Voelkcr, The Ftuicttoii of Ideals and Alludes in 
Social Education (Teacliers College, Columbia University, 1921). 
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tained and should be freely supplemented by actual 
training in doing what is right, ^ 

Since character is a matter of action rather than of 
reflection it is produced by training rather than by in- 
struction. The best way to develop good character is 
by the giving of practice in right action in accordance 
with the laws of learning. In the practical everyday life 
of the home this is the method that is pursued. The 
child is expected to assist in the activities of the home, 
he who does well is encouraged and praised, the delin- 
quent is punished. After all the maxim “Spare the rod 
and spoil the child“ is but the proverbial form of the law 
of effect. 

True character training seeks rather to build moral 
habits than to furnish moral ideas. Consequently the 
school, in attempting to make its contribution to the 
character building of its pupils, ought to provide training 
in the building of proper mental, physical, and social 
habits. The building of such habits can only take place 
in conjunction with action on the part of the pupils, 
consequently true character training can only be given 
in relation to student conduct. 

Thus we come to the somewhat surprising idea that 
character is a by-product of the everyday activities of 
life.^^ 


It seems certain that some of the greatest moral lessons are 
learned as a by-product of the regular actmties in and about 
the school. In other words, we can ieam how to act in a social 
way not merely by the direct study of what constitutes good 
conduct but also by the practice of good conduct in all the 
activities of the school. The school recitation offers oppor- 


” Character Education Methods, TJie Iowa Plan, Character 
Education Institution, Chevy Chase, Washington, D. C., 1922, 
pp. 18 and 19. 
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txmitics xvhich arc unusually rich in their possibilities for 
wholesome moral training. 

Many of these possibilities hax-e been realized in the social- 
ized recitation. The essence of this method is that it bo con- 
ducted in such a way as to duplicate conditions luidor which 
people work in life outside the school and so train pupils in 
proper cooperation and in right attitudes toward each other. 
There are scvenil conditions wliicli must bo provided if the 
socialized recitation is to make these contributions. First, the 
class must work upon a problem which tlicy feci to be socially 
worth while. This may seem but one way of stating the fact 
that the pupils must take the problem as their own. It really 
involves more than this. The pupil's motive for attacking the 
problem must arise from his recognition of the importance of 
the solution in life outside tlie school. Such a problem is almost 
certain to have a moral setting. The second requirement is 
that the clas?^ in solving this problem, work cooperatively 
much after the manner of the committee of the whole. Tliis 
involves a feeling on the part of every* pupil that not only he, 
but every pupil in the class is responsible for giring his be.^ 
elTorts to the attempt to secure a s.at isfactory solution to the 
problem at hand. The third requirement is that much of the 
initiative for the fonmilation of the problem and for suggest- 
ing steps for its solution shall lie with the class and be accepted 
definitely as their rcs]ionsibihfy. 

Tlio following illustration sert'cs as an example of 
provision in the school for the cariydng of moral ideas 
into action. Teaching of this kind tics up the instruc- 
tion in the school with practical situations in life and so 
is a valuable method of character education/** 

A group of primiy children, Iiaring noticed tliat the lawns 
in the vicinity of a school wen* by students w'ho 

wre cutting acro:« lots, docidnl to take for thrir n'sjxmsibility 
the job of pnuccting these lawr*s, Thrir wt?rk con^nsted not 


^Character Education ^^c?hod^ Phn, Chamtrer 

lariitution, Chf^vy D. !CC^, 

p. 23. 
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in the discussion of ^vhat might bo done, but in the making 
of plans which were to be executed b}' them. They made sign- 
boards, upon whicli they printed such signs as 'TJease, Help 
Save the Gross/" 'T)on"t Spoil the La%vn,"" If such a tniining 
could be given for meeting all moral situations the problem of 
moral education would be cssentmlly solved. 

From the foregoing it will be readih" realized that the 
very method of teaching which has been advocated in 
the prenous pages is especially well adapted to the re- 
quirements of a sound type of character education. The 
accompanying chart helps to give concrete examples 
of units of school work which enrich a character train- 
ing curriculum. When the activities of the school partake 
of the nature of life itself, moral issues must arise. jMoral 
issues in the schoolroom are opportunities for the train- 
ing of character. 

Conduct units prepare for life situations. Life situa- 
tions are very complex and varied. A training which is 
to prepare for life in the world must, in similar fashion, 
be varied and complex. In the schoolroom where the 
work is organized into life units the complex needs 
of life arise and are met in concrete imitation of life 
in the outside world. Thus the best possible training for 
citizenship is provided. 

Many of the failures in li\’ing which embarrass mature 
men are due to their inability to carry through a com- 
plete act. Errors of living may result from failure to 
carry on any of the five steps properly. How much 
failure in the world has been due to the initiating of 
acts in response to a false need? Do all the individuals 
who buy automobiles need them as much as the}" need ^ 

® Character Education Methods, The Iowa Plan, Character 
Education Institution, Chc-v^^ Chase, Washington, D. C., 1922, 
p. 23. 
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other things? Must the young married couple begin 
to live on the scale of their parents' homes? Is it neces- 
sary to clioose between purposes? How many of the sur- 
prising number of business failures are due to inade- 
quate and shallow planning? Do we give up our cher- 
ished plans through weariness in their execution? Are 
we fair and impartial critics of our own actions? In- 
capacity to carry on the complete act in truly balanced 
fashion is a common defect of the ordinary individual. 

If the schools train children to carry out units of con- 
duct in a properly balanced way they will be better 
prepared to meet the actual problems of life. The child 
who has properly experienced the modes of living actu- 
ally involved in the building of a doll's house has re- 
ceived true and valuable training for the essentials of 
world mastery. The child who is informed of the fact 
that careless planning will be followed by unfortunate 
results does not learn that fact so well as he would from 
experiencing the failure of certain of his own cherished 
plans. 

PaOBLBMS FOB CliASS DISCUSSION 

1. An elementary-school class visits the auditorium of the 
school and secs a moving picture of an Arctic or Antarctic 
expedition. Discuss this lesson in terms of each of the values 
presented in this chapter. 

2. Supposing that after the picture has been viewed various 
classroom activities are based on it, such as stories, discussion, 
reading of books and articles on the Arctic, making of model 
planes and dog sleds and so on, which of the values in this 
chapter might be secured? 

3. Discuss the use of the radio in the classroom. How may 
it be used to little advantage? To good advantage? The Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation issues special illustrated pam- 
phlets for use in connection with broadcasts to schools. Discuss. 

4. Give examples of school activities which seem to you to 
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1x5 Specially suitable for the obtaining of the values indicated 
in tins chapter. Give a separate example for each separate 
\ailuc. 

5. Choose some incident from your own school career and 
discus? tlic incidental learnings. 

6. Dh^cui^ the incidental learnings involved in “cramming” 
for examinations. 

7. Eiscuss the incidental learnings involved in regular daily 
preparation of assignments. 

S. In terms of the material of this chapter discuss the fol- 
lowing well-known saying: 

Sow a thouplit, reap nn act; 

Sow an act, reap a habit; 

Sow a habit, reap character; 

Sow character, reap destiny. 

OuT-oF-CL-tss AemmEs 

1. Make a study of a number of individuals with relation to 
their individual difterences in some one trait or other, such as 
the time it takes them to solve a simple puzzle, the number 
of words they can read in a minute, their knowledge of the 
names of Shakespeare’s plays. 

2. Look through the literature of modem school teaching 
and consider some reported lesson in relation to the values 
discussed in this chapter. 

3. Look through recent issues of the magazine Progressive 
Education. Information concerning the Progressive Education 
Association will be sent to those who write the association at 
10 Jackson Place, Washington, 23. C. 
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CHAPTER IX 


\aTALIZING THE TEACHING PROCESS 

Vitalized teaching can never become monotonous. The 
teacher Tc-ho finds monotony creeping into her work vnll 
find that it is the monotony of routine, a routine that 
should ne\"er have been established. School teaching 
should be as variable an occupation as variable human 
nature. No school year should be identical with any 
other school year, no school day should be exactly like 
its yesterday. The minutes of a schoolroom hour should 
be as unlike as the leaves of a tree, as the waves of the 
ocean. 

The factors which condition the teaching process are 
constantly changing. In the first place, the emnronment 
in which teaching goes on may differ for the individual 
teacher from year to year. This year she may be in a 
rural and an ungraded school, the next she may be in 
a city-graded school. Now she may find herself in the 
crudest and most unsatisfactory of buildings but later 
she may hope to teach in the most modem of school- 
rooms. Each group of children which she teaches will 
be different from another group, each child ndll be dif- 
ferent from his neighbor, and furthermore each child 
will be different by the day and by the hour. As if 
this were not enough the teacher herself will vary in 
her moods and interests, in her strength and spirit. To 
be governed by these infinite changes in the determina- 
tion of the work of the hour the teacher must be alive 

216 
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to a situation which is far from monotonous. To be suc- 
cessful in mastering such diverse elements, in harmoniz- 
ing them into a satisfactor}^ working process will demand 
endless adaptation, and change in ways of doing things. 

Relative values in teaching. All values are relative. 
One cannot hope to obtain all values in the fullest de- 
gree. One must be sacrificed to another. Thus it is that 
the painter must continual!}' sacrifice one value to 
another. The impressionist. Monet, being particularl}’^ 
anxious to obtain certain superior effects of luminosity 
in his canvases, used a special technique by which the 
paint was applied to the canvas in splotches or daubs 
of color, and the blending left to the eye of the spec- 
tator. B}’' so doing he sacrificed, to a large extent, the 
pictorial character of his works, inasmuch as it is nec- 
essary to recede some distance from them before the 
proper effect can be obtained. On the other hand, he 
gained in power of representing the subtle variations 
of lighting so characteristic of natural scenes, which 
change from hour to hour, and so was able to paint his 
famous series of representations of the ^'West Front 
of Rouen Cathedral,” showing it under the varjdng light 
effects of early morning, of full sunlight, of fog, and so 
on. In contrast may be mentioned the work of certain 
Dutch painters, such as Hals or ]Mets5's, who sometimes 
strove after an effect of minute representation. They 
painted with finest accuracy the intricate patterns of a 
bit of lace on a cavalier's collar or the very words upon 
a missal. The effect of accurac}' in representation was 
obtained at a sacrifice in true pictorial quality. In the 
case of either type of painter some one thing had to 
be sacrificed to some other, and the technique which the 
'artist used was adapted to the obtaining of the desired 
end. 
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Relative values are quite as important in the art of 
teaching. It is just as impossible to obtain all values 
in the art of teaching as it is in any other art. The 
teacher must be prepared to judge between the various 
elements of a teaching situation and so modify her actions 
as to make the most possible out of the particular case 
of learning which she is directing. Thus the teacher 
would be called upon to use her judgment should such 
a case as this arise. Suppose that a very shy and back- 
ward child, who has for long hesitated to answer a ques- 
tion in class, finally does break through her reserve and 
answer a question but, in so doing, gives the wrong 
answer. What is the teacher to do? Shall she ignore 
the fact that the answer is incorrect and thus encourage 
the child to speak out, or shall she save the class from 
error on the point under discussion at the expense of 
the timid child^s development? Under ordinary circum- 
stances, other things being equal, the good teacher would 
probably choose the former alternative and seek for 
other means of righting the class in the matter of the 
error of truth. Whatever she does, however, it is evident 
that relative values are here involved, that the teacher 
is bound to sacrifice one value to gain another. 

It is very important that the teacher should reali2e 
this fact that the value of a given response varies ac- 
cording to circumstances. Not only is such a realization 
necessary to intelligent and vital teaching, but such an 
understanding or lack of it may mean success or failure. 
The beginning teacher who takes over an unruly and 
ill-trained class and attempts to carry on high-class 
teaching to obtain first-class results is doomed not only 
to disappointment, hut possibly even to defeat. It may 
be necessary in such a class to use methods of control 
which the best maxims of textbooks and educators would 
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never sanction. It may be necessary to abandon all at- 
tempts to cover the regular v'ork of the curriculum and 
to devote all energies to the establishment of control 
and the enforcement of order. When this primary gain 
has been made, the teacher may then take in hand the 
training of her class and cover tlie regular V’ork of the 
school, at the same time developing a spirit of order- 
liness V'hich become the basis for a more approved 
method of teaching. Thus a teacher find it vise to 
call forth responses of which she does not really approve 
so that she may obtain essential values which would 
otherwise be unobtainable. 

A teacher may also fall into error in an attempt to 
mold her work in accordance with some approved pat- 
tern. Thus the teacher who blindly attempts to follow 
out the five Herbartian steps maj" be bending her efforts 
to evoke responses which are of little value and quite 
aside from the point. Witness the case of the teacher 
who attempts to teach a lesson in literarj’ appreciation of 
such a poem as Celia Thaxter’s “Sandpiper’* in accord- 
ance vitli the five steps of (1) preparation, (2) presenta- 
tion, (3) association or comparison, (4) generalization, 
and (5) application. She flounders through some kind 
of attempt at preparation by asking the children if they 
have ever seen a little sandpiper running about the 
beach, and possiblj" hy showing them a picture. The 
presentation goes on smoothly enough by a pleasant 
reading of the poem. Then follow the attempts at asso- 
ciation, worse still, of generalization, until the general 
exhaustion becomes so great that the last step of appli- 
cation is fortunately never reached at all. All such 
blind leading of the blind scr\’e 5 but to stimulate cer- 
tain intellectual development on the part of the chil- 
dren which, cwn though necessary, is ill-timed; worse 
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still, it neglects to obtain the much desired emotional 
response and cannot but fail to bring about true spiritual 
development through a re\’elation of the beauty of 
nature. 

Another type of error which may be an outcome of 
an inadequate appreciation of relative values is that 
in which some psA’chological element of the learning 
process is seized upon and a given lesson wrested into 
a form which corresponds to the supposed ps3^chological 
fact. Thus ma^- a teacher, fastening on the well estate 
lished principle that a purpose should dominate a suit- 
able element of school vrork, think that on all occasions 
the development of an adequate purpose must receive 
scrupulous and active attention. Consequentlj", class time 
is wasted in recasting certain historical material in the 
form of a problem when that material is already of 
direct and immediate interest to the class in the form 
in which it is presented in the text. Laborious efforts 
may be made to cast certain school work into the form 
of a cumbrous and semiartificial conduct unit when that 
work is already naturally arranged in the form of a 
conduct unit which appeals to the children directly. So 
one finds in teaching college classes in education that, 
while it may be necessary to recast the study of Froe- 
bel’s theories into a kindergarten topic, it is entirely 
imnecessary to recast the study of methods of pro%dd- 
ing for individual differences of pupils, since this sub- 
ject matter makes a direct appeal to teachers in 
training. 

One needs, therefore, to beware of any fixed conception 
of the teaching process.^ 

"From W. H. Kilpatrick, Source Booh in the Philosophy of 
Ediieation (1928), pp. 134-135. By permission of The Macmillan 
Co., pnhlisliers. 
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The right to equality of educvational opportunity would, in 
a democratic society, be generallj^ admitted. To say, however, 
that the right is absolute and should be enforced at everj’’ cost 
would commit us to a program that most will reject as soon 
as it is understood. For one thing, our children could no longer 
remain in their present homes, since homes are necessarilj^ 
educative, and as educating agencies they are vastly unequal. 
Absolute equality of educational opportunity, being thus in- 
compatible with separate homes, could be had, imder present 
conditions, only at the cost of gi\’ing up, at least for several 
generations, the home as a place for children. 

The important thing bearing on this discussion is that e\"en 
so admirable and desirable a principle as equalitj” of educa- 
tional opportunity cannot be applied absolutely, but only in 
such a way as shall take due account of other principles and 
factors necessarily involved. The considerations here brought 
fonvard hold in general: Under any given set of conditions the 
optimum application of any principle — even of a principle in 
itself wholly admirable — ^may well not be the absolute (or 
maximum) application of that principle. In each particular 
case choice of conduct must be decided in the light of the 
total effect of all the factors involved. Wc cannot afford to 
be doctrinaire in the application of even the most importxont 
principles. 

Stereotyped maxims concerning the awakening of in- 
terest, the necessity for class and indhddual planning, 
the initiating of all work by the pupils should be ac- 
cepted with reservations. Great teachers have always 
realized this quality of relativity in their maxims. Hcr- 
bart, for example, in spite of his doctrine of interest 
recognized the fact that forced attention and memoriz- 
ing may be necessary. It is very wise to remember the 
old doctrine of the mean and to refuse to carry any 
maxim or method to undesirable extremes. 

School work which is organized in terms of units of 
conduct is just as liable and possibly more liable to 
errors of the kind just referred to than simpler and 



less variable methods. It sometimes happens that a 
teacher, filled with zeal for the doctrine of self-activity 
and in clear recollection of the teacher’s function as a 
guide allows the child to undertake a task which is too 
hard. It is quite possible for a child to develop a strong 
interest in the making of some such object as a book- 
case, to make careful plans for its completion, and to 
fail in the making of the object through lack of skill 
in the handling of tools and materials. So one must 
be constantly on one’s guard lest the knowledge of ideal 
procedures carry one into teaching situations which con- 
tain unknown and insuperable elements- 

Skill in uniting responses to remote situations. The 
more active the teacher becomes in determining the 
course of the teaching process the more vital does it 
become. She may so become active not only by con- 
tinually governing of her actions according to relative 
circumstances, but also by molding and shaping the work 
of the school to clear-cut and desirable ends. In a con- 
sideration of ways and means of so directing school 
activity, the science of psychology once more comes to 
the teacher’s aid. 

An understanding of the law of associative shifting as 
explained by Thorndike^ has much to contribute in 
revealing to the teacher definite methods of control. This 
law may be stated in the following form: 

In a complex situation to which an organism makes 
a complex response, if performance is continued or re- 
peated, the elements of the situation may be gradually 
changed into other elements, and the elements of the 
response may be lilzewise gradually changed into other 


L. Thorndike, Educational Psycholoai/ (Teachers College, 
Ck)lumbia University, 1913), Vol. 2, p. 15. 
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elements, so that the desired combinatiofi of ele~ 
ments will 'produce the desired conihination of re- 
sponses. 

This involved statement may be clarified by illustra- 
tion. The lollowing case is an example of a simple 
associative shifting in the situations Tvhich produce the 
response of the salivary reflex. In this illustration there 
is no shifting of response.^ 


A dog sees a box containing food and smells the food; “^e 
smell stimulus causes a response in his salivary gland-^iUiya 
accumulates in his mouth. If the same box be broug in 
daily, a conditioned salivary reflex Avill after a whde be aroused 
by the mere sight of the box. If a bell be struck every time 
the box is brought in, after a while a conditioned 
reflex will be brought about by the mere sound of the beu 
before the box is seen. 


The elements of the varying situation which produces 
the response may be analyzed out as follows. 


1st Series of Trials 

2nd Series of Trials 
3rd Series of Trials 

4th Series of Trials 


Situatioji 

Response 

sees box 
smells food 

salivary reflex 

sees box 

salivary reflex 

sees box 
hears bell 

salivary reflex 

hears bell 

salivary reflex 

5 for the varying 

elements of 


*H. C. Warren, Elements of Human Psychology (Houghton 
Mifflin Go., 1922), p. 249. 
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Key 


Sitmtion or Response Key Letter 

Scvs box a 

Smells food b 

Hears bell c 

Salivary reflex x 

Steps ix thd Assocxattv^b Shifting 

Sitmtion Response 

ah X 

a X 

ac X 

c X 


Such a shifting of elements which produce a response 
can be, as this case shows, so complete, that a situation 
which at the beginning of training had no effect on 
the organism will produce a definite response. Sa^^’s 
Thorndike ^ 

Thus, what was at the start utterly without power to evoke 
a certain response may come to do so to perfection. Indeed, 
the situation may be one which at the start would have 
aroused an exactly opposite response. So a monkey can be 
taught to go to the top of his cage whenever you hold a 
piece of banana at the bottom of it. 

The illustration just given does not, however, give 
a complete example of the working of the law under 
consideration. It neglects to indicate the way in which, 
as the law states, both situations and responses may be 
shifted in a series of changes theoretically, at least, with- 
out end or limitation. A further example in the same 
form may help to do so. 


^Thorndike, foe. ai. 
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Suppose that an animal trainer wishes to teach a 
tiger to jump a hurdle at the crack of his whip. One 
may imagine that at the first the animal would be 
entirely unwilling to do anj^thing so purposeless and 
under the circumstances unnatural. In other words the 
situation of a whip crack has no power over the animal. 
So well does the trainer know this that he does not 
even crack his ^Yhip. In the beginning, then, he is with- 
out either the desired stimulus or the desired response. 
He sets about to obtain the linking of these two remote 
and entirely absent elements. Instead of beginning with 
a whip crack he begins with a whip lash. This failing 
to accomplish his purpose he starv’es the animal for 
a day or so, places raw meat on the other side of the 
hurdle, and strikes the animal with the whip. Finally, 
the animal responds to the condition of dissatisfaction 
with this side of the hurdle and makes the desired leap 
to the satisfaction of raw meat on the other side. After 
practice through many days in this fashion the tiger 
learns to leap without Iiis preliminary crouching and 
growling, then he leaps in the absence of the raw meat. 
The crack of the whip is substituted for the stinging 
stroke of the lash and the training has been completed. 
The series of changes in situation and response is set 
forth below in the same way as before. 


Situatioji R€^po7ise 

1st Series of Trials Disposition to inactmty Crouching 
A stroke of the whip Growling 

A hurdle to be jumped 

2nd Series of Trials Disposition to inactivity Crouching 
A stroke of the whip Growling 

A hurdle to be jumped hluscular tc- 

Odorof r)j.wmeatwhea spouses oi 

hungry 
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Situation Response 

3rd Series of Trials Disposition to inactmty Growling 

A stroke of the whip 
A hurdle to be jumped J umping 

Odor of raw meat when 
hungry 

4tb Series of Trials Disposition to inactivity Jumping 

A stroke of the whip 
A hurdle to be jumped 

5th Series of Trials Disposition to inactivity Jumping 

A crack of the whip 
A hurdle to be jumped 

Substituting the letters of a key as before the fol- 
lowing is obtained. 

Kkt 


Situation or Response Key Letter 

Situations 

Disposition to inacti\ity a 

Stroke of the whip 5 

A hurdle to be jumped c 

Odor of meat when hungr\' d 

A crack of the whip e 

Responses 

Crouching x 

Growling y 

Jumping z 


Steps in Associative Shifting 


Situation 
ahc . . 
abed . 
a6c . . 
ahc . . 
aec . . 


Response 

... xy 
... xyz 
... yz 
z 
z 
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A consideration of these examples will enable one to 
realize that by the proper manipulation of the elements 
of situation and response, it is possible to train an organ- 
ism to make the desired response in the presence of 
an}" ^ven situation. The examples, which have been 
given, have been in the realm of animal beha\dor 
and have discussed responses of a gross motor type. The 
law of associative shifting, however, is equally valid 
for conduct on the higher levels of mental response, such 
as willing and thinking. Thus, it has been pointed out, 
that the teacher may so arrange things as to obtain 
any response of which a learner is capable to any situa- 
tion to w’hich he is sensitive. 

The significance of this truth to the teacher is wide. 
For practical purposes it means that, within reasonable 
limits, by direct efforts at training, it is possible to 
induce pupils to act in any way which she considers 
desirable. Thus, the teacher who takes over an unruly 
room may take advantage of the law of associative 
shifting and remake the reponses of the children so tha 
they will act in an orderly and social way. The actua 
working of the law in a concrete situation may be seen 
in the case of a certain Sunday-School class compose 
of twelve-year-old boys who were but little intere^ e 
in the Sunday morning lesson. The teacher on takmg 
over this class did not attempt to alter the situataon 
immediately but accepted all the responses whic e 
pupils made without demur. The class was mere y as "e 
what it wanted to do during the lesson period. le 
first suggestion was “play football.” The teacher answere 
that such an activit}’' was undoubted!}’’ good in its P ace, 
but that the class would obviously be stoppe y ^ 
Sunday-School authorities and, consequently, it 
practicable. It was explained that something wou 
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to be taken up which could be done within the limits 
of the classroom. The immediate request, which at once 
became unanimous, was that the teacher should read 
a story. On being asked what story the boys requested 
the story in the current issue of the Sunday-School paper. 
This story was read to their delight and satisfaction 
and the lesson period was concluded. It did not, how- 
ever, conclude without the issuance of pressing invita- 
tions to the teacher to return on the following Sunday. 

On the following Sunday the work went on much as 
before except for the fact that the teacher suggested 
that a story which he had found of interest be substi- 
tuted for the story in the Sunday-School paper. A story 
by Joel Chandler Harris was read and was not found 
wanting. In fact, others were requested in quick suc- 
cession. It was an easy step from this to the account 
of JaeFs slaughter of Sisera from the book of Judges. 
As time went on, through successive weeks, the boys 
were led to organize their new found freedom by the 
election of oiEcers and these officers w’ere trained to 
use their influence in stimulating respect for the group 
activities. Soon the officers and class members found 
that they were given an opportunity to present their 
ideas on the lesson, for by this time the story reading 
and the football had been so crowded out by Bible study 
that it was necessary to institute a week-day meeting 
to look after them. The week-day meeting soon grew in 
attendance and its activities were enlarged and supple- 
mented. But even this proved to be an insufficient pro- 
gram. It was scarcely six months before the class was 
turning out for a special Sunday session at nine-thirty 
in the morning, half an hour before the opening exer- 
cises of the remainder of the Sunday School. 

Such changes can be brought about by the simple 
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application of the Imo of associative shifting. One ele- 
ment may be introduced to bring in another and then 
the undesirables may gradually be eliminated. Thus what 
is tops 5 ^-tur\w may gradually be righted. 

One further example which the writer heard related 
by Kilpatrick of the way in which he trained a class 
of school children to continue their work uninterrupted 
during the absence of the teacher from the room. The 
class under the regime of former teachers had been 
accustomed to create a distiirbance as soon as the teacher 
left the room. The new teacher, however, discussed the 
matter with them until they seemed to see that it was 
not the right thing to do. He then informed them that 
he would leave the room for one minute, and that he 
wished them to continue their work just as though he 
were present. As he waited outside, at the other end 
of the hall, he could hear that the customary hubbub 
was soon in full force. With equal fidelity to tradition 
it died away as his returning footsteps were heard in 
the corridor. 

On entering the room he asked all the students who 
had acted otherwise than as they should have acted 
to stand. One straggler arose. In all probability the 
teacher indicated his surprise at finding out that so 
much noise could have been created bj* a single dis- 
turber. Nothing further, however, was said and on the 
morrow the experiment was repeated. This time a hand- 
ful of culprits confessed and were as before unrepri- 
manded. As the daj’s went b^^ the room became quieter 
although the period of absence lengthened, the number 
of guilty ones to confess became at first larger and t en 
smaller, and more shamefaced, until it disappeared t^ 
gether with the old-time commotion. The class at a..^ 
had developed a spirit of orderliness in the absence ot 
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the teacher Trhich had been brought about hy the use 
of the law of associative shifting in training directed 
definitel 3 ' to this valuable end. 

Direct social training as a basis for order. Such direct 
training as that indicated in the example just related is 
of particular value when it is used to build up a proper 
basis of order in the schoolroom. It is fundamental 
to any understanding of the problem of order to realize 
that all real order is internal order. Order should not 
be maintained, but built. The teacher who hopes to 
stand before her class with a rod to compel obedience 
will find the task very like carrying a large and leakj^ 
parcel, something is sure to burst forth somewhere. The 
true solution of the problem of order lies in the creation 
in the minds of children of the will to behave. 

The chUdreTi^s alliance. It frequently happens that 
children form an alliance among themselves which is 
none the less potent because rfc is tacit. Grown-ups who 
are out of touch with children are not likely to realize 
how very definite and real a barrier this alliance may 
be, and how clearly it sets a mark between children 
and adults. Children sometimes have a world of their 
own in which others of their own age share freely but 
which is a foreign and hidden land to the grown-ups 
who know them best. There is a code of honor among 
children which rigidly excludes the adult who is unable 
or unwilling to take the child^s point of view. 

Whenever any group of children senses or discovers 
any indiridual adult to be an enemy of the group or 
when the children sense the formation of any adult 
alliance secret from or antagonistic to them, the bands 
of the children’s alliance tighten. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to mention the way in which a group of young 
people may unite to prevent some teacher from dis- 
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covering a misdemeanor of one of the group. The law 
of the children's alliance is expediency. It is a protective 
response against complete domination by an outside 
force. 

The teacher who would, for the sake of order and 
control, cut the bonds of the children's alliance vrould 
do well to assume an attitude of sympathetic humility. 
Such a teacher must first take the point of Anew of 
the children, must bear their words and deeds, and must 
allow them to build up their own personalities without 
being cramped or crushed. When once a teacher as 
been admitted to the alliance, she becomes a prized and 
honored member of the group, the trusted champion of 
their interests. The teacher who succeeds m attaining 
such a standing will be rewarded by infinite opportuni 
ties to influence and control conduct of individua s an 

of the class. j • • + 

Social order. The true basis of social order is just a 
determination to obey the law in the persons w ^o com 
pose the community. So the development of a con 
of internal orderliness is well illustrated in the socia ize 
recitation. The following quotation® ser\^cs well to in i- 
cate the way in which, in accordance with the aw o 
associative shifting, direct training in the o servance 
of the laws of the group may result in the developmen 
of true order in the school. 


The instructor believed that no one has 
the activities of chUdren unnecessarily or train- 

the English teacher herself received the best part 
ing in the usual recitation work. Therefore 
the school were gradually remo ved. One prn o 

‘E. R. Golden, Character Education Method^ 
cation Institution, Chevy Chase, Waslungton, D. P- ■ 
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was conceded, or right granted, but nothing was s^ud about 
the ultimate intention of putting the responsibility on the 
pupils. It was perhaps three months before they were fully 
in charge, Pirst they were allowed to sit where they wished 
each day, then to move about or talk provided they were 
courteous and did not interfere ^vith the accomplishment of 
the work. Later the idea of organization was broached, and 
received by the pupils enthusiastically. The officers were a 
chairman, secretary, substitute, and two critics. The instructor 
became a director and her duties were defined by the consti- 
tution. This important document, framed by a committee in 
conference with the director, gave to the members of the group 
all the freedom that would be given by the ideas of courtesy 
and consideration for the work to be done. The chairman 
appointed a program committee who met with the director 
and divided the lesson assignments into topics or sections 
which were presented by the pupils standing before the class. 
These programs were duplicated and distributed in advance, 
three or four programs on a sheet. A desk was placed in the 
front of the room at which the chairman and the secretary 
sat. At the stroke of the last bell the meeting was called to 
order without reference to the presence of the director. The 
minutes of the previous meeting were read and necessary busi- 
ness transacted before the program period. In the report of 
their critics much emphasis was placed upon constructive criti- 
cism rather than mere faultfinding. After this the director was 
asked to take charge and this gave her an opportunity to 
roimd up the work. 

The chairman was expected to control the sessions in proper 
form and the critics were severe in their condemnation of any 
inefficiency, or lapse from courtesy, or interference with the 
work period. Officers were elected every two weeks by ballot 
which gave all a chance for practice in parliamentary pro- 
cedure. 

They exacted of their speakers correct position and a pres- 
entation of the topic which was complete and as interesting 
as possible. If the pupil was assigned a section in a composition 
text he was e:q)ected to invent a new way to call out from 
the class the important points. They would require a real reci- 
tation from the one called on, a most excellent training iu 
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methods of study. The class responded as carefully “d com- 
teously to the auctions of their mates as to those oj toe di- 
rector. Speeches, debates, impromptu didogues, and di^us- 
sions of the current events were part of the ' 

matization was used whenever it was possible m 
one group reading the parts while another direct^ 
ments. In case of any uncertamty as 

pealed to the director who would discuss the pomt with them 
and let them work it out for themselves if po^ e. v 

Standards for rating their work were Placed on tte Metm 
board. At the end of toe sLv weeks penod a 

estimates. If this did not agree with that of the 
conference was held and an agreement was 
grade was sent to toe office. They were verj'SUCc^M m^sd^ 
me.asurement except in the oral efforts, 

embarrassment sometimes made them un er -pnod and 

Pupik said they looked Vhp SenEe was 

the teacher enjoyed it as much a. thej . ^ 

very regular, and the .amount and qual t. 

revelation to pupils, teachers, and paren p'pgs 

living and working together earned o . .pj^tg 

on with toe minimum of effort to the ma. 

The same form of organizabon was later 
classes and other teachers with ^ ,^ent m the poor- 
was most gratifying was the m^ed P pfTcct They were 
cst pupils, those on which Plodding had no 
soon happily at work and eager to do their share m m 

of the group. 

Another example is to be “ ^-ill^ortoe group 

by Hatoho of the way in which «« wall of the g ^_P 

was enlisted in the cause of c ass or ^ j ^ plags 
cussion of home rule by this junior high -chooi 

the situation became rjither heated. 


•R. W. Hatch, '‘Teacffing M^em msto. 

Method,” Teachers College Record Teachers oo 

University, Vol. 21, Nov. 1920, p. 45o. 
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Feeling mn high ^ith some of the pupils end conunents 
v;erc mnde on both sides of the question in no uncertain tones 
— a real social situation. After one of these outbursts the in* 
structor at the next meeting of the class tool: the occasion to 
read Franklin's plea for harmony at the Constitutional Con* 
vention. He made no comment or ^^prcachmcnt/' But there 
vras no question of its direct application. ''Light, not heat'^ 
v:as placed upon our '"Watch thh? spot!'' board. The class 
rallied to the ideal; the social disapproval of the group v:as 
manifest whenever any one broke out after that, and whem 
we enme to the end of the project they unshed to carr>' it 
further with a good debate, A class discussion was held with 
the president in the chair to ascertain vrhether or not this 
could be done on the "‘Light, not heat" basis, and the '"light" 
won. So speakers were chosen by the debating committee to 
defend the three aspects of the situation, present status, home 
rule, and independence. 

One of the most eminent educators in the United 
States relates the story’' of the v:o,y in which as a y'oung 
man he was called back to a position which he had 
resigned to another to put in order the school which he 
had recently left. In telling the story he pointed out how 
mistaken was his pride in supposing that such a recall 
was complimentary. While it certainly indicated his 
ability to manage a school, it revealed at the same time 
that the order that had been maintained was not of 
the self-supporting or internal kind. 

Adaptation of resources to desired ends. The continual 
and constant change which pervades the teaching pro- 
cess is the better realized when teaching is thought of 
as the process of adapting means to ends. Any formal 
or routinized method of teaching is as a dead thing be- 
side the active and virile method which regards each 
new schoolroom situation as an entirely new problem 
to be solved by the very best adaptation of the resources 
at one's disposal to the obtaining of the results desired. 
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By the resources of the teaching process are meant not 
such mere accidentals as the blackboard and the chalk, 
but also the infinite treasure of childish interests and 
instincts, the momentary mood, the passing desire, or the 
fortunate advent of some wintry caterpillar. 

The teacher w'ho organizes her w^ork in a precon- 
ceived and rigid plan may bo compared to the boarding- 
house mistress w’ho always serves stew on V'cdncsdaj, 
codfish on Friday, and baked beans on Saturday. The 
original and live!}' teacher may be compared to t le 
mistress of the home table who consults the likes an 

appetites of her family. . i i • 

Teaching upon this adaptable and variable plan is 
difficult because it involves both adequate ^ S® 

of the elements of the educative process and inte igence 
in their application. It is a comparatively simp c pro 
cess to follow the syllabus of the department of educa- 
tion and to teach according to predigested p ans issue 
by some slate authority. It is a different and much 
more difficult thing to master the principles of goo 
teaching, tn learn to analyze and understand the child, 
the curriculum and their true relations erne o - le o . 
But by as much as it is the more difficult, it is the 
more successful method. By as much as it is le r 
virtue, it is the more valuable one. 

How shall that teacher succeed who knows 
follow the instructions she has received l^ut vl 
not safely or intelligently vary from them. T,prself 
dilemma of the young schoolmistress JJ^^r 

in a tnral school in a poor district, winch tolerates rather 
than supports its school. There she finds none o the 
attractive red and green construction paper . 

learned to use in her training college, lere 
ment for manual work of any kind-no scissors, no 
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paint, no prv*:tc, no hnj?he-. The field h barren, it lacks 
the cs^enfm! elements of efndcnt tencliinp* 

So rays the tyro but not the old experienced teacher. 
Her \'icw of the situation i? romevv'hat different. She 
says that the real essontinli of pood manual construc- 
tion arc present in nil their nillnes?. She finds thorn in 
the interests and the needs of the children* Here arc 
the real and vital resources of the schooL These country 
children in their barren environment are more in need 
of her best ministrations than children in many a bet- 
ter equipped school. What is missing is merely a fovr 
pieces of paper and a few Icngtlis of string. 

But are even these things missing? Has the teacher 
missed nothing in making an inventorj' of her resources? 
The children being induced to hunt in even* hole and 
comer bring from home splendid supplies of paper. End- 
less string is brought to school and dyed an attractive 
red which might grace any Christmas card. Colored 
magazine advertisements are saved, an ample supply 
of paste is soon made for a few cents and flavored with 
alum to prevent its improper consumption. Finally, a 
few pairs of scissors are bought at about ten cents 
each. It is not long before the schoolroom is the brighter 
for many a colored poster and the richer in decorative 
cut-outs and dolks furniture. So much can one do who 
has a well defined purpose and can use the material 
at hand to the best advantage. 

The good teacher is not tied down to rules and pre- 
cepts, It is undoubtedly true that children should be 
expected to obey and even that the}^ should bear the 
consequences of their own disobedience. In spite of these 
things who could approve of the efforts of a certain 
teacher to live up to these rules of school management? 
On the day preceding a total eclipse of the sun the 
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children were told that if they wished to watch the 
eclipse they must bring to school on the following day 
a piece of smoked glass through which to regard it. When 
the hour of the eclipse arrived two children only were 
proper!}^ equipped according to directions. They were 
permitted to watch the great spectacle according to the 
promise. The other forty children were compelled to 
remain in their seats working arithmetic problems while 
one of the most spectacular wonders of the heavens 
was being enacted beyond the walls, a phenomenon of 
such rarity that it would not occur again within their 
lifetime. So may the teacher be just rather than wise. 
We must beware of bad teaching in the semblance of 
good pedagogy". 


pROBinMS FOR ClASS DISCUSSION 


1. Teachers are often told, ‘T should think j-ou would find 

teaching monotonous.” What reply would you make . . 

2. Discuss the importance of the matter of relative values in 


teaching. . . .... 

3. Give an example of the use of the laxo of associative stajt- 

tag by a teacher, ^ ^ 

4. Distinguish between the conditioTiod reflex and ea g 

based on the faro of associative shifting. . 

5. Which in j'our opinion is the better plan for a beginning 

teacher, to enforce order at the banning and con mue 
enforce order, to enforce order in the beginning an , 
law of associative shifting train the pupils to ♦ 

on their own responsibility, or to allow disorder m 

ning and train the pupils to assume responsibility lor oraer. 


OuT-op-Ci*ASS AcnvmES 

1, Watch among children for 

alliance. Among adults for evidences of an ^ 

2. Talk to some teacher who has the confidence of children 

as to how she wins that confidence. 



CHAPTER X 

THE MEASUREMENT OF THE RESULTS OF TEACHING 

“There is no object, process, event or relation in man’s 
nature which does not exist in some definable amount. 
Such is the specious philosophy which forms the foun- 
dation of the modem science of educational measure- 
ment. It is not necessary here to go into the histoo* of 
this movement to measure various aspects o e m 
ing and teaching process, since this histora is a ^ 
treated elsewhere.- Suffice it to say tha ic 
ment of cducation.al measurement is, generally 
a growth of the first qu.arter of this century- and is but 
another branch of the scientific movement in 

From time immemorial te.achers have carried on eau- 
cational measurement. Whenever in the paSi - 

l.nvc s»id to their chorees: "Yoo have not ™een_-» 
liard this month as yon did last, nhen I “ 
graded compositions and scored "{Ug 

made educational mc.asurcmcnts. T c 
matter is merely one of manner an me . ^ 

attempt to improve and refine educa lona 


‘E. L. Tlicmdikc. (Tcic-'r^ Co- p., 
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rods/^ to clarify and objectify units and instruments 
of measurement. It is an attempt to do the work of 
measuring more accurately and eflSciently. 

This attempt to improve educational measurement 
has received its stimulus from a certain dissatisfaction 
which has recently arisen wdth customary^ methods of 
estimating and evaluating the learning of individuals. 
Investigations have shown that such judgments have 
often been extremely subjective and comparatively un- 
reliable. This fact is illustrated by an experiment in 
which thirty-three fourth-grade arithmetic teachers, who 
had been marking such papers during the year, were 
asked to score in terms of 100 per cent the same exam- 
ination paper, an arithmetic paper answered by a fourth- 
grade child. It was found that one teacher gave the 
paper a score as low as 32 per cent, each of the scores 
41, 43, 44, 46, and 47 per cent was given by some 
one teacher to the same paper, two teachers scored it 
50 per cent and the various scores 51, 54, 55, 57, 59, 
66, 69, 70, 72, 74, 75, 78, and 82 per cent were all 
given by either one or two teachers except for the 
score 70 per cent which was given by five teachers. 
Similar results have been discovered by other investi- 
gators^ with the obvious corollary that such arbitrary 
judgments vary tremendously, that the tradition of 
infallible teacher judgments is untenable. 

Types of Edijcation’AI/ Measubembnt 

As a result of the labors and research of numerous 
teachers and scientists, there have been devised and 
constructed during the past two dec ades a series o 

* Monroe, De Voss, and Kelly, Educational TesU and Measure- 
ments (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924), p. 1. 
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instruments of improved accuracy for the measuring 
of educational products. These tests are at the present 
time so numerous and are directed toward the measure- 
ment of so many varying aspects of learning that it 
would be impossible here to discuss or even list them. 
Teachers who vnsh any such extended descriptive list 
should secure an up-to-date bibliography of educational 
tests."* For the present purpose it will be sufficient to 
indicate the various types of tests which are available 
and useful to teachers, and to give some brief indica- 
tion of how they may be used in the classroom. 

Tests may be classified into three general types ac- 
cording to their nature and the purposes for which they 
are used. These types may be referred to as: (1) tests 
of mental efficiency, (2) standardized tests of educa- 
tional achievement, and (3) objective, new-type class- 
room tests. Each of these will now be taken up in' 
order, illustrated, and commented upon briefly. 

1. Tests of mental efficiency. These tests are more 
commonly referred to as ^intelligence tests.” They are 
not to be confused with achievement tests, which are 
intended to measure educational progress or achieve- 
ment in subject matter. Just what mental tests do meas- 
ure it is hard to say with certainty. They have been re- 
garded by some as instruments for the measurement of 
the fixed factor of mental life which has been referred to 
earlier in this book as ^'inherited mental capacity The 
deterministic school, wdiich tended to take this point 
of view, has been so vehemently attacked in recent years, 
however, that few to-day liold deterministic 'vdews. Psy- 
chologists now tend to say that “intelligence tests” seem 
to measure in terms of his past learning, the individuaTs 

^“Bibliography of Educational Me.asurements,” Bureau of Ed- 
ucation, Indiana University, Second Revision, 192S. 
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capacity to Icam. Extensive investigations seem to have 
established the faith that the transmuted score of a 
child on a reliable ''intelligence test^' is in the majority 
of eases a fairly dependable forecast of Ills mental cf^ 
ficicncy. Certainly such scores seem, in most eases, to 
be more reliable for prognosis than the judgment of 
teachers, and have, as an added advantage, the possi- 
bility of being earlier determined. 

Tliere are numerous tests designed to measure mental 
efficiency. They have various merits and various ad- 
vantages. Some arc designed for group administration, 
others arc to be administered individually, A brief de- 
scription vrill liere be given of a section of the Stanford 
Re\nsion of the Binct*-Simon Seale, which has never 
been superseded as a mental test for individual admin- 
istration. 

Staxfoud Revision or the Biket-Simon 
Inteuugbncb Scale 

Tests for Seventh Year 

The individual child is requested by an examiner to 
six tasks. His responses arc observ'cd, recorded, and scored 
objectively. 

Task 1: 

The child is asked by the examiner: many 

have you on one hand?*' '^How many on the other hand. 
“How many on both hands together?" 

The test is passed if all three questions are answered 
correctly and promptly 

Task 2: 

Standard pictures of a Duteh home, a river scene and a 
post office are shown. The examiner asks: '^What is this 
a picture of?" 

The test is passed if two of the three pictures are 
described and interpreted. 
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Task 3: 

The cliild is asked to repeat five digits when the num- 
bers are read to him as 1-7-3-2-9. 

Task 4, 5, and 6. 

These tasks are respectively the t 3 ing of a bowknot, 
the giving of differences between two things, such as a flij 
and a butterfly y and the cop 3 dng of a diagram of a dia- 
mond which is exhibited. 

To a reader who is unfamiliar with the whole pro- 
cess the above description will assuredly awaken more 
questionings, doubts, and interests than can be briefly 
answered. It can only be suggested that an undei^tand- 
ing of such a complex scientific instrument as this scale 
can only be reached after considerable careful study. 
Teachers wdio are interested in this matter will do well 
to secure Dr. Terman's book in which the scale is com- 
pletely and intimately described and discussed.® 

Tills test is best given by a trained psychologist. 
When it has b^en administered the scores are computed 
and finally transmuted into a score knovm, in the case 
of this particular test, as the intelligence quotient or 
I.Q. It is theoretically held that a normal individual 
will secure scores which indicate an I.Q. of 100, a dull 
individual will score less than 100 and a bright pupil 
more than 100, and that the intermediate scores indicate 
degrees of brightness. 

The ordinary classroom teacher cannot be expected 
administer intelligence tests. She ma 3 % however, be 
concerned with interpreting the behaAuor of children in 
the light of intelligence quotients furnished her the 
school pS 3 ’'chologist. It is desirable that in doing so, 

’L. Terraan, The Measurement of Intelligence (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1916). 
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l<»acliers should rid themselves of a common tendency to 
regard the process of intelligcnco testing as something 
mystical. It is in no sense myslical. The I.Q. is merely 
the mathematical resultant of the scores made by a 
child in carrying out a series of tasks. It is fallible, but 
probably less fallible than any otlier single judgment 
available. It sliould also be remembered that when in- 
accuracy occurs in an intelligence quotient or when the 
judgment it gives is in error, the weight of that error 
is not distributed over a group but boars in its fullness 
on a single individual. 

Consequently, the greatest care should be exercised 
in the interpretation of the meaning of behavior of in- 
dhnduals in relation to their intelligence scores. There 
seems to be an increasing tendency to attach less vreight 
to these scores in interpreting the nature of individuals. 
Intelligence scores arc no longer considered an adequate 
basis for the estimating of the efficiency of pupils, but 
are assuming a position in wliich they are regarded as 
but one of a series of personality traits which combine 
to picture the individual. 

2. Standardized tests of educational achievement. 
Standardized tests may be classified into three groups 
namely (1) achievement tests, (2) diagnostic tests, and 
(3) practice tests. Examples of several types of achieve- 
ment tests and of a diagnostic test are here presented. 
Practice tests are extended in nature so that no example 
will be given here. 

a. Achievevient tests. Achievement tests are tests 
which have been carefully prepared to test the progress 
of children in the mastery of subject matter. The nature 
of these tests may be gathered from the following.*^ 

• CliHord Woody, Multiplication Scale, Series B (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University). 
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SERIES B 

Mtohpucation Scale 
By Clifford Woody 

School Bate 

Name 

How old will you be? . * 

In what grade are you? 

Citj* County 

When is your next birthday? 

Are you a boy or a girl? 

Teacher^s name 


(1) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

3X7 = 

2X3- 

4XS- 

23 

3 

(S) 

(9) 

(11) 

(12) 

50 

254 

1036 

5096 

3 

6 

S 

6 

— 

— 

— 

' 

(13) 

(16) 

(IS) 

(20) 

8754 

7S9S 

24 

2S7 

8 

9 

234 

.05 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(24) 

(26) 

(27) 

(29) 

16 

9742 

625 

ysX: 


59 

32 


, 

— 

— 



This is part of but one of many tests which have been 
devised to measure progress in addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and other processes of arithmetic. For most 
of these tosts, standards have been obtained wMch indi- 
cate scores that children of various grades in schools 
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have obtained on the test in question. This makes it 
possible for the teacher to compare the accomplishment 
of individuals and of her class in the factor measured 
with that of other classes of the same grade. 



SECnON OF AYRES SPEiaJNG SCALE’ 


All the words in each coluron are of approximately equal 
spelling difficulty. The steps in spelling difficxilty from each 
column to the next are approximately equal steps. The 
numbers at the top indicate about what per cent of correct 
spellings may be expected among the children of the different 
grades. For example, if 20 words from column H are given as 
a spelling test it may be expected that the average score for 
an entire second grade spelling them will be about 79 per cent. 

’Riissell Sage Foundation, New York City, Division of Educa- 
tion. 
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For a third grade it should be about 92 per cent, for a fourth 
grade about 9S per cent, and for a fifth grade about 100 per 
cent. 

The limits of the groups are as follows: 50 means from 46 
through 64 per cent; 58 means from 55 through 62 per cent; 
66 means from 63 through 69 per cent; 73 means from 70 
through 76 per cent; 79 means from 77 through SI per cent; 
S4 means from 82 through 86 per cent; 88 means from $7 
through 90 per cent; 92 means from 91 through 93 per cent; 
94 means 94 and 95 per cent; 96 means 96 and 97 per cent; 
while 98, 99 and 100 per cent are separate groups. 

By means of these groupings a child's spelling ability may be 
located in terms of grades. Thus if a child were given a 20 
word spelling test from the words of column 0 and spelled 
15 words, or 75 per cent of them, correctly it would be proper 
to say that he showed fourth grade spelling ability. If he 
spelled correctly 17 words, or 85 per cent, he would show 
fifth grade ability, and so on. 

This scale, given here in part, is extended with long 
lists of wwds for the intermediate grades right up to 
the eighth grade. It differs from the last test in that 
each pupil does not receive a copy. The teacher holds 
a copy of the scale and prepares individual tests from 
the scale according to her purposes. 

Scale for Measuring Written Composition* 

The values 20, 30, 40, 60, 60, 70, 80 and 90 given the re^ective 
samples are arbitrary and merely for practical convenience. 
20 means 15 to 24, 30 means 25 to 34, etc. 

DIRECTIONS for USING THE WILLING SCALE FOR ME.^URING 
WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

In using this composition scale, these directions should be 
followed carefully because the compositions of the scale were 
written by school children who followed these same directions. 

* Devised by M. H. Willing, Published by Bureau^ of Educa- 
tional Research, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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Sectning Compositions. 1. The teacher should make certain 
that all pupils arc provided with good pen points and ink, or 
well-sharpened pencils, if pencils are to be used. Have distrib- 
uted to each pupil two sheets of theme paper (approximately 
8^x11). It is best to use theme paper wWch has printed at 
the top the suggested list of topics. If this kind of paper is 
not used, the teacher must* vrriie the following list of topics 
on the blackboard: 

An exciting experience 
A storm 
An accident 
An errand at night 
A wonderful story 
An unexpected meeting 
In the woods 

The compositions which are secured from the students 
are compared wntli the standard compositions given on 
the scale and scored according to directions printed on 
the form. Four samples of the standard compositions, of 
which there are eight, are here ^ven. 

20 

Deron the summer I got kicked and sprain my arm. And I 
was in bed of wheeks And it happing up to Washtion Park 
I was going to cateh some fish. And I was so happy when I 
got the banged of I will nevery try that stunt againg. 


Number of mistakes in spdling, punctuation, and syntax per 
hundred words, 30. 

30 

The other day when I was rideing on our horse the engion 
was comeing and he got frightened so he through me down 
and I broke my hand. 

And the next thing I done was I went to the doctor and he 
put some bandage on it and he told me to come the next day. 


In the mountains 
On the ice 
On the water 
A runaway 
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so I came the next day and he toke the bandage off and he 
look at it and then it was better. 


Number of mistakes in spelling, punctuation, and syntsx 
per hundred words, 23. . 


50 

One time mother and father were going to take sister and 
I for a long ride thanksgiving. “We had to go 60 miles to get 
there, When sister and I herd about it we were very glad. 
It was a very cold trip. We four all went in a one seated auto- 
mobile, Dady drove and mother held me and sister sat on the 
top the top was down, hlother could not hold sister for she 
was two hea%y. When we got there they had a hot fire ready 
for us and a goose dinner. We were there over night. In the 
morning it was hot out. This was on a farm. Sister and I got 
to go horse-back riding. It was lots of funs. They had children. 
The children were very nice. Our trip home was very cold. 
When we got home it had snod. 


Number of mistakes in spelling, punctuation, and syntax 
per hundred words, 14. 


90 

The most exciting experience of my life happened when I 
was five years of age. I was riding my tricycle on the top of 
our high terrace. Beside the curbing below, stood a i.’Cgetable 
wagon and a horse. Suddenly I got too near the top of the 
terrace. The front wheel of my tricycle slipped over and down 
I went, lickety-split, under the horse standing by the curbing. 
I had quite a Ingh tricycle and the handlebars scraped the 
horse's stomach, making him kick and plung in a ver^’* alarm- 
ing manner. I was directlj’ under him during this, but finally 
rolled over out of his vrny and scrambled up. I looked at my 
hands! Most of the first finger and part of the thumb of my 
left liand were misring. The horse had stepped on them. I had 
endured no sensation of pain before this, but now my jangled 
hand began to hurt terribly. I was hurried to the hospital and 
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operated on, and now you would hardly notice one of my 
fingers is missing. I certainly have good cause to congratidate 
myself on my good fortune in escaping with as little injuo' 
to myself as I did, for I might have been terribly mangled in 
my head or bod3\ 


Number of mistakes in spelling, punctuation, and s^mtax 
per hundred words, 0. 

After scoring the pupils* compositions the teacher 
may arrange the class scores in the form of a distribu- 
tion and compare the accomplishment of her class with 
standard accomplishment according to the accompany- 
ing data. 

Tentative Standards, Tentative standards for Willing^s Com- 
position Scale are given below. It will be noticed that the 
median scores for Denver are conspicuously below those for 
five Kansas cities. This ma}’' be due to the fact that reports 
have been received from only a few cities. 


MEDIAK SCOSES FOB WILUKO's OOMFOSITIOX SaALB 


Grade 

Denver 

Five Kansas Cities 

Story Value 

Form Value 



IV 

32 

22 

44 

12 

V 

43 

16 

5S 

10 

VI 

50 

14 

75 

5 

VJL 

60 

11 

77 

5 


63 

10 

82 

6 


It is not possible here to go into the technique of the 
administration and scoring of standardized tests. Teach- 
ers who are interested in doing this type of work will 
find it necessary to give the subject special study.® 

* Monroe, De Voss, and Kelly, Educational Tests and Measure^ 
ments (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924). See also H. O. Rugg, Stat^ 
Heal Methods Applied to Education (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917). 
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Teachers who are trained in this very technical matter 
of educational tests will find many uses for such tests 
in their classrooms. On the other hand, such tests have 
other uses than those to which they are put by the 
classroom teacher. They are widely used in school sur- 
veys and by school administrators to classify pupils in 
the grades. Such uses will be briefly mentioned later. 

b. Diagnostic tests. Diagnostic tests are used in the 
classroom by teachers to diagnose the accomplishment 
and difliculties of individual children in some field of 
special subject matter. The folloTving is an example of 
a diagnostic test in “grammar.”^® 

Class or Section 

On each of the lines below are four sentences such as: 

It isn't true. We was home. How are you? All are here. 

Of these four sentences — was home’ —is grammatically 
incorrect; this wong sentence has been underlined. 

On each of the lines below there are four such sentences. 
One, and only one is grammatically incorrect. You are to find, 
this wrong sentence, and draw a line imder it. Work as rapidly 
as you can. And remember, underline the incorrect sentence. 
If 3 "ou are not certain which sentence is incorrect, guess. Be 
sure to finish before time is called. 

1. I wrote to him and her. He spoke to her and me. She 

stands better than 1. Between you and I, it’s not ho. 

2. To whom should it go, you or me? Who did they say 

was hurt? Who will the book be read by? I know 

whom he struck. 

3. She is far ahead of me. He likes me but not them. I am 

older than him. You work as well as she. 

4. That seems to be he. You and they must decided. We 

girls are all going. Does that apply to we older boj’s? 

5. Evcrj^ girl took her seat. If one practices, they can learn. 


” Diagnostic Grammar Test, Indiana University, Department of 
P£^*cholog>\ 
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It is a book "witb riddles in it. Has anyone lost his 
knife? 

6. Everyone has his book. All the boys have their books. 

Each man has his gun. Nobody missed their train. 

7. Each girl had her hat. Everj^body wants his book. The 

class will reach their early record. All of us want our 
hats. 

8. Neither Joe nor he has their lesson. Every girl has her 

eyes on him. Have the boys their pens? Their hats are 
ready for them. 

37. He asked her if she was going. The sun shines and it is 

hot. When he heard her he spoke. He is neither sick 
or tired. 

38. She asked him because she needed him. The reason was 

because he was late. He came since he was in town. 
He refused as he could not go. 

39. He looks like he was cold. He speaks as I would. He 

ran like mad for the house. He looks like me. 

40. He was tom between two plans. He sent around word 

among the people. We will divide it between us three. 
There was famine throughout the land. 

7/ ycni finish before time is called go bach over your worh and 
he ceriam you are right. Many mistahes are due to careless- 
ness. 


By analysis of the results of an individual pupil on 
such a test a diagnosis of his case in the matter of 
correct usage may be made, and the results may be- 
come tbe basis of instruction and training in the direc- 
tion of the child^s individual needs. 

c. Practice tests. Practice tests in arithmetic, for in- 
stance, are so designed that children may work day by 
day on a series of practice lessons and by means of the 
tests which they administer themselves, discover whether 
or no the mastery of the lesson is sufficient to warrant 
their going on to the next lesson. Each pupil continues 
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practice on a lesson until he successfully passes the test 
"which covers that material. He thus proceeds at his 
own rate through the subject matter, testing his progress 
as he moves forward. Such tests are very useful in set- 
ting up mediate goals in the acquirement of complex 
skills, such as the ability to figure and spell. 

3. New-type classroom tests. Tests of mental efficiency 
and tests of educational achievement require the pur- 
chase of measurement material and technical skill in 
administration and interpretation. There is still another 
type of test which may be prepared by any teacher who 
will take the trouble to understand the simple technique 
involved. Various schemes have been worked out for 
the ghdng of tests which are comprehensive, objective, 
and comparatively easy to score. Several of these types 
of tests will now be described: (1) the true-false 
tests, (2) the completion test, and (3) the single- and 
multiple-response test. 

a. Tnte-fahe test The true-false test is prepared in 
the form of a long series of true or false statements 
regarding the subject matter in which the pupils are 
to be examined. These statements are then turned into 
question form and given on mimeographed sheets to the 
students in some such form as follows. If they are ar- 
ranged so, they may be scored readity by means of a 
key-form placed by the side of the pupils’ answers. 

In the following examples the questions are chosen 
from various fields of subject matter by waj^ of example. 
In any test which a teacher might prepare the ques- 
tions would probably all be chosen from one field of 
subject matter, such as geog^aph3^ 

I}irectiaiJS» The following questions are to be a^wered by 
yes or no. Do not guess. If you are not able to decide whether 
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a statement is true or false, leave it alone. You Trill lose a 
point from the total mark If the answer is given incorrectiy. 
Write your answers to the left in the spaces indicated by the 
dotted lines. 


Geograjihy 

1. Is Detroit, Michigan, one of the most impor- 
tant automobile manufacturing centers in the 
United States? 

2. Is the temperature at the North Pole always 

below zero? 

(This should be followed by at least 50 or 60 siinilar 
questions in Geography, based on the work on which 
the class is to be examined.) 

Language 

a. Is the use of lay in the following sentence cor- 
rect? He lay down and went to sleep. 

Civics 

a. Miist all appropriation bills in Congress origi- 
nate in the house of representatives? 

Nature Study 

a. Do cuckoos lay their eggs in the nests of other 

birds? 

English 

u. Was Pickwick Papers a journalistic failure when 

it was first published serially? 

When the test is given in this question form care 
should be taken to jBrst formulate the parts as state- 
ments before turning them into questions. This wrill avoid 
the type of question which gives an indication as to 
the nature of the answer. There should be a large num- 
ber of questions in this type of test and the questions 
should be clearly stated and not involved. It is a good 
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plan to make np more questions than are needed and 
to discard the poorest of them. 

&• Completion tests. Completion tests are composed of 
statements from which certain important words have 
been omitted. They may be prepared from almost any 
type of subject matter. It is sometimes advisable to 
include in tlie forms an indication of the number of 
letters in the correct answer. 

P/iysics 

I. Boyle's Law states that when a is subjected 

to compression and kept at a constant temperatxne the 

(6) is (9) proportional to 

the pressure. 

Fnglis/i 

1. Allegro and (11) were WTitten by 

( 6 ). 

Music 

1. Half tones in the scale occur at the and 

intervals. 

(Not nierel 3 »^ sentences but whole paragraphs may be given 
in this form, ndth the omission of important words.) 

c. Recognition tests. Recognition tests are of several 
kinds. In each case the student is required to select 
the correct answer from a number of answers which are 
probable but some of which are correct and some in- 
correct. These recognition tests ma}^ present single choice, 
plural choice, or may be in the form of matching ele- 
ments which go together. 

Single Choice 

English 

1. "Old, unhappy, far-off things, and battles long ago” is a 
quotation from: (1) Wordsworth, (2) Coleridge, (3) 
Tennyson, (4) Noyes. 
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Astronomy 

1, The distance of fixed stars from the earth is measured in 
(1) miles, (2) microns, (3) light years, (4) meters. 


Biology 

1. ]\Ian is (1) quadruped, (2) invertebrate, (3) protozoan, 
(4) mammal. 

PLinuii Choice 
English 

1, Underline two of the following who are recognized con- 
temporary poets of standing: (1) Galsworthy, (2) 
Millay, (3) Shaw, (4) Amy Lowell, (5) Ethel Barry- 
more, (6) Drinkwater. 


Geography 

1, Underline each of the following cities which is the capital 
of a state: (1) Topeka, Kansas; (2) Albany, New 
York; (3) Cleveland, Ohio; (4) Austin, Texas; (5) 
San Francisco, Cal.; (6) Minneapolis, Minn.; (7) 
Frankfort, Ky.; (8) New Orleans, La.; (9) Providence, 
R. L 

AIatching 


Place before each event the number before the name of the 
Pre^dent whom you associate with it. 


Presidents 

1. Thomas Jefferson 

2. James Ma^on 

3. Andrew Jackson 

4. James K. Polk 

5. James Buchanan 

6. Abraham lincoln 

7. Andrew Johnson 

8. U. S. Grant 

9. R. B. Hayes 

10. Grover Cleveland 

11. William McKinley 

12. Theodore Roosevelt 


Chief Events 

Rise of spoils system 

Dred Scott Decision 

Fourteenth Amendment 

Building Panama Canal 

The Civil War 

Panic of 1893 

Louisiana Purchase 

Resumption of Specie Pajunents 

The war with Spain 

The Credit Mobilier 

The Mexican War 

The war of 1812 
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Such new-type tests may be made by any teacher to 
meet her needs. They should be carefully protected, and 
not allowed to circulate. All forms should be returned 
to the teacher at the end of the e.xamination. Thus, if 
circumstances warrant, tests, or parts of them, “^y Jie 
uced again after a number of years. Teachers 
that, after some experience in use of such teste, t ey 
will be able to devise other similar types of objective 
tests which are more or less original. 

The relation of measurement to teaching. The ^acher 
cannot avoid concerning herself with measuremen . ev 
ertheless, she should never lose sight of the fundamenta 

fact that measurement is not teaching, measuremen 

is not an essential of learning. Rather mig measure 

ment be regarded as an unavoidable accompan^en 

schools as they are organized to-day. The nc 

the recent development in the field o , I 

technique has resulted in the placing o consi 

emphasis upon this aspect of school life, or 

it is all the more necessary, while 

portance and value of such developmen , o 

on the subsidiary nature of the naeasuromen ™ . 

Teachers should pause to consider very care 
vrhat it is that modem instruments , -i ^pW 

limited is the field wdiich they cover.^ i in some 
which teaches that all things which measured 

quantity and are, therefore, capable o 

is theoretically true. In fact that 

ever, we find ourselves confronted wi y/Q 

while such factors may be capable of _ other 

are not to-day capable of measuring le 
words, the instruments of measureme 

developed measure only the *mgs Educational tests 
point of view’’, are of least importance. 
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retain many of the characteristics of the traditional 
examination, with its tendency to supervise and govern 
the teaching process. 

This leads to the consideration of just what types 
of educational tests are to-day available, and what is 
it that they measure? A survey of the field of standard- 
ized tests indicates that they are such elements as 
speed of silent reading, achievement in first-year algebra, 
mathematical judgment, ability to handle the fundamen- 
tal operations of fractions, reasoning ability, ability 
to solve typical problems in arithmetic, ability in the 
four fundamentals of arithmetic, including fractions, 
knowledge of the common elements of English composi- 
tion, ability of pupils in four types of written composi- 
tion, ability in letter writing, general merit of compo- 
sition, ability in mechanical drawing, ability to appre- 
ciate art, geographical information, comprehension of 
geography, ability in formal grammar, quality in hand- 
wnting, information in United States History, judgment 
in home economics, ability to detect common language 
errors, achievement in music, ability to spell commonly 
used words.^^ 

It should not be difi^cult to realize that, for the most 
part, such tests measure achievement in the mastery 
of subject matter. It cannot be too emphatically stated 
that mastery of subject matter is of extreme and essen- 
tial importance. It is excellent to have a series of tests 
available for this purpose. It should never be forgotten, 
however, that such tests measure mastery of subject 
matter irrespective of the way in which that mastery was 
acqvired. 

Tests of another character to measure various aspects of per- 
sonahty are being widely experimented with, but have not yet 
come into common use. 
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Tho measurement of incidental learnings. The same 
thing might be differently expressed by saying that such 
tests as we have todaj’’ measure, for the most part, 
the primary subject-matter learnings, but neglect to 
measure what may be even more important, the inci- 
dental learnings. It is frequently the incidental learn- 
ings, however, which count the most in life. Business 
men inter\dewcd and asked their opinions as to why 
boys and g^rls fail in business were asked if they ever 
dismissed a boy because he was poor in arithmetic, spell- 
ing, or vTiting. They all answered, with a smile, to the 
general effect that “if the boy is on the job and pleas- 
ant, and not afraid to work, we are vailing to take care 
of the other things,” 

What, according to the same business men, were t e 
incidental learnings which the boj^s lacked? What were 
the things which they failed to learn while they vere 
acquiring mastery over subject matter? An ^swer may 
be found in surveying the following criticisms of t e 
school product. 


They lack responsibility. . 

When they finish a job tliey expect some one to e 
another, rather than being alert and finding one f°^ ^ 

They want to be told what to do and when to do i . 

It seems necessary for some one to stand over e 

tinually so that they vtU not waste time. ^ ^ 

They do not cooperate. If some one criticizes > 
are disagreeable for the rest of the day. nrp 

•They object to taking orders and argue with peop 
directing their work . . ^ 

They are not punctual. They walk in five or 
late and begin to watch the dock at 4:30. _ 

They have no feeling of loyalty towards their P 

An interesting experiment in 
been conducted by Miss Agnes Boysen and 
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in the Lyndale School, at Minneapolis. The old custom 
of sending home report cards on the subject matter of 
the school was dropped. The teachers listed desirable 
character traits as follows: reliability, obedience, indus- 
try, self-control, social attitudes, judgment, punctuality, 
initiative, personal habits, thrift. These traits were then 
interpreted in terms which the children could understand 
and each child as far down as the second grade made 
a character booklet in which he made entries during 
the term under the various heads. At the end of the 
term the teachers took two half days and held character 
conferences with the children after which the children 
were graded and the marks on the various traits sen^ 
home on report cards. The results were most satisfacWiy 
and encouraging. It makes a child think and it ni^kes 
his parents think, when he receives a grade of F in re- 
liability. There is a wide field for the development of 
measurement of incidental learnings. 

Measuring the total results of teaching* The present 
inability to measure anything but the simpler products 
of teaching, our failure to measure the most important 
accompaniments of school work, incidental learnings, 
makes it at present impossible to measure accurately 
the total results of teaching. This is no criticism of the 
testing movement. It is yet in its infancy. The state- 
ment is merely intended to emphasize the fact that 
while tests measure specific attainment, they do not 
measure eflSciency, either of the teacher or of the method 
which she uses. It is sometimes thought that a series 
of elaborate calculations involving testing in the funda- 
mental subjects and the relating of the test results to 
individual intelligence scores may be used to repre- 
sent school efficiency. The fallacy lies in the fact that 
instead of representing the efficiency of the school its 
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teachers or its methods, such tests, and groups of tests, 
measure the achievement of those schools in the factors 
measured and not in any complete or general sense. In 
the school where the ideal is the development of a high 
degree of proficiency in the fundamental operations the 
standing according to such tests may be high. In another 
school which is organized to develop self-determining 
individuals, efiicient and capable units of the social 
life of the community, the showing on the same group 
of tests may be lower. One is not warranted, however, 
because of this, to condemn the latter school. Such a 
school is only to be censured if it indicates undue and 
injurious neglect of proficiency in the formal subject 
matter. 

This very organization of tests in terms of subject 
matter is an indication that tests are not primarily re- 
lated to teaching or to method of teaching but to adrnm- 
istration of classrooriis and schools. When the teacher 
begins to think in terms of the logical order of subject 
matter she is thinking in logical terms for her own con- 
venience and in the interests of school administration. 
Thus in considering the main function of tests it may 
be obserk^ed that they are administrative in nature. The 
specific uses of measurement are well set forth by Hag- 
gerty asr^^^ 

1. Changes in the classification of pupils 

2. Changes in school organization 

3. Changes in course of study 

4. Changes in method of inst.niction 

5. Changes in time devoted to subject 

6. Changes in method of supervision 


'^Seventeenth Yearbook of the National Society for ^e Study 
of Educataon (Public School Publishing Co., I91S), p. -5. 
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Educational tests are also of enormous value to the 
teacher in helping to diagnose individual cases in her 
classroom. They assist in determining just where effort 
should be expended, they are of value in organizing and 
grading students. It is not wise, however, to consider 
that any series of tests or any testing program may be 
made the basis for judging the results of teaching which 
are being obtained by any indmdual teacher or by any 
given school. 

A simple basis for estimating results. Any act is de- 
sirably educative in the degree in which it partakes of 
the nature of right activity which leads on to further 
right acti\aty. This is the only simple criterion which 
can have general validity in the estimate of the results 
of teaching. As we look forth into the schoolroom and 
observe the children at work we may ask ourselves this 
question. Is this child in an activity which is natural 
and right for a child of his age? Will it lead on into 
other valuable activity? Thus should we see a child 
cramped up in an imhealthy posture stri^dng to memorize 
a list of the “Kings of Israel” we might make a reason- 
able guess that the results of such training would be 
of little value. On the other hand, should we see a child 
absorbed in reading a copy of Pojndar Meclinnics we 
might, in our imagination, see the youth pursuing physics 
in college and the man buried in some future issues 
of the Scientific American, If it is desirable to obtain 
a forecast of the results of teaching that forecast is best 
obtained by applying this test to the educative process. 

After all, it is hardly possibly to make any but a 
feeble attempt to predict or to measure the results of 
teaching. The results are beyond measure in both diver- 
sity and time. The true test of the schools is the life 
of the community in which they are found, the life 
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of the community in. all its institutions and in all its 
aspects. Better li\nng in the schools means better living 
in the community. People live in the "way in which they 
are trained to live. If the schools of the United States 
are to-day giving a better education than they gave 
fifty years ago and if they are giving it to a greater 
proportion of the people, then the community life of 
the next generation will be the witness of the results. 
The schoolroom of to-day is our little world of to- 
morrow. 

Problems for Classroom Discussion 

1. To what extent were the grades in mathematics which 
you received in high school sound judgments of your work. 

2. When the performances of children in the tasks indicted 
on the SUinford Revision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale 
are judged by the examiner as successes or failures, are the 
examiners judging subject-matter achievement? Are they 
judging success or failure in carrying out units of conduct i 
Are they judging success or failure in primary leammgs. 
Incidental learnings? 

3. What would you know about a child who failed to ans^^ er 

correctly questions 6, 7, and 8 on the diagnostic test gl^cn m 
tliis chapter? , v- 

4. Discuss the practicability of using standard acmevemen 

tests in tlie classroom in terms of the time required for a 
ministering and scoring them. , 

5. Take each of the criticisms given by business men ana 
quoted in this chapter separately. Discuss to what extent the 
failure of individuals concerned was due to inability to carry 
out a unit of conduct wisely and wull. 

OuT-op-CixASS Activities 

1. Obtain a copj’' of a bibliograph}’’ of educational te^ts. 

2. Obtjun copies of some tests and ^vc them ^ ^ 

Record the scores on squared paper and plot the graph, om 
pute the median score. . . , . , 

3. Construct a simple scale to measure some mciaen 
learning. 
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4. Obtain a copy of the scoring form from the publishers 
(Houghton jMifflin Co.), and with the aid of the directions in 
Dr. Terman’s book give the test to some child, 

5. Make a new-type test in some subject and give it to a 
dass. Score it. Estimate what it has measured. 

6. Witness some classroom activity and estimate it as one 
which is suitable for the present and which leads on to good 
future activity. 
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APPEIS^DIX 

A TEACHER’S SELF-RATING SCALE 

One of the disadvantages of many courses in educa- 
tion is that teachers who study are seldom able to do 
much teaching at the same time. They arc not able to 
put the ideas which they gain into practice at the time 
of learning. Consequently a great deal is forgotten. The 
following scale has been based on this book, in order 
to be, if possible, of some assistance in the diSiculty. It 
may assist teachers in the field at some future time, 
to recall the learnings which they have gained by study- 
ing the present pages. It ma}'’ be of further value to the 
teacher in rating her ovra teaching, term by term, with 
respect to certain important elements. 

The scale is arranged in such a way that there are 
several columns in which the teacher may rate herself 
in each factor listed. It is thus possible to rate oneself 
in the first column at the conclusion of a half year’s 
teaching and to use the further columns at the end of 
succeeding terms, thus making possible a comparison of 
one’s work with other terms. It is suggested when rating 
in later terms that the ratings of earler terms be covered 
Vidth a strip of paper so that they may not influence 
judgment. Each element may be rated from 1 to 5, 1 
being the lowest score and 5 the highest. 
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TEACHER^S SELF-RATING SCALE 
Rate each element from 1 to 5 


1. Am I actively engaged in pre- ! 

paring a good environment, | 
an environment rich in stim- 
uli? 

2. A natural environment? 

3. A social environment? 

4. Am I careful about selecting the 

ri^t responses and rejecting 
the wrong ones? 

5. Am I using the law of associ- ; 

ative ^fting to develop the ' 
series of responses I receive 
into the series of responses 
which I want? ■ 

6. Is the learner dominating the 

learning process or am I un- 
duly active in what should be 
his learning process? 

7. Do the learners carry on the ac- 

tivities in which they are en- 
gaged for their own sake, that 
is, is the motivation direct 
rather than artificial? 

8. Does the organization of the 

work provide for individual 
differences? 

9. Are the conduct units which I 

use sufficiently like life in 
their mold? [Are they as like 
life as it is practicable under 
present circumstances to make 
them?] 

10. Am I organizing my subject 

matter into conduct units 
which are clearly initiated, 
due to a felt need? 

11. Dominated by a real purpose?. I 
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200; relation of measurement 
to, 257; suggestive, lOS ei 
seq,; vitalizing of, 216. 

Terman, Lewis M., 243. 

Tests, completion, 255; diag- 
nostic, 251 ; educational, 240, 
244; intelligence, 47; limita- ^ 


tion of, 260; matching, 256; 
new-type, 263; of mental 
efficiency, 241; plural-choice, 
256; practice, 252; recogni- 
tion, 255; single-choice, 255; 
standardized, 244; true-false, 
263; misuse of, 20. 

,Thaxter, Celia, 219. 

Thorndike, Edward L., 64, 65, 
66, 73, 184, 222, 224. 

Thought, deeds and acts of, 
259. 

Trial and error, 67. 

True — false test, 263. 

United States, education laws, 
9. 

Units of conduct, 144 for moral 
training, 208; for school, 166; 
mixed, 158; prepare for life, 
212; selection of, 166, 173, 
177. 

Units of construction, 154, 173; 
or creation, 154. 

Units of creation, 154, 173. 

Units of duty, 174. 

Units of play, 156, 173. 

Um'ts of recreation, 156. 

Uruts of work, 174. 

University of Chicago, 90. 

Use, law of, 69. 

Values, consideration by pupil, 
197; in conduct organiza- 
tion, 181. 

Voelker, P. F., 209. 

Walden School, 183. 

Wallace, Mrs. D. Dawson, 158. 

Willing, M. H„ 247. 

Willing Composition scale, 247, 

Woodrow, H., 46. 

Woody, Clifford, 245. 

Work, and play, 156, 157; units 

of, 174. 
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